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THE ROMAN QUESTION.* 


Tue temporal sovereignty of the Popes, an institution which 
is so intimately connected with the well- being of the Catholic 
religion that the Catholic Episcopate has almost unanimously 
pronounced it to be necessary for religious liberty in Europe, is 
too august a thing to be made an object of random speculations 
or rash experiments; crude political theories may be tested 
where their failure or their success would not be so disastrous 
to Christendom as it would be at Rome, the common patri- 
mony of the whole Catholic family. A great system that has 
influenced Europe for more than a thousand years, and that 
now, as Victor Hugo says, has under it not merely founda- 
tions but roots that ramify under all nations, is not one that 
can be settled anew with a stroke of the pen, that can change 
itself at the bidding of every rash adviser, or that can sacri- 
fice, for present peace, interests of which it has been the guar- 
dian for centuries, and which all its great rulers and ministers 
have ever been engaged i in maintaining and defending. 

Yet times of trouble like the present are exceptional in 
themselves, and warrant an exceptional mode of thought in 
us. We cannot, if we would, keep our eyes closed to the “sad 
but salutary” lessons which the revolution is teac ‘hing us; nor 
is it in the nature of things that an experience which costs us 
so much should remain entir: ‘ly unfruitful. 

In considering the course of history, events may be viewed 
either as human acts or as divine appointments. We must 
give sentence upon the character of human acts in accordance 
with the known principles of morality and law; but the dis- 
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pensations and awards of Providence are beyond the scope of 
all law in this respect, that the result is just, in spite of all 
the iniquities of the human instruments that were employed 
to produce it; for the result makes manifest to us the will 
of God, though it by no means justifies the morality of the 
agents who brought it about. Men and nations that believe 
in a@ supreme mor ral Ruler of the world hold this distinction 
in reverence, and do not think it allowable to transgress moral 
principles for the acquisition of any end, however. tempting, 
nor to do evil that good may come. ‘They may transeress 
this law often enough, but they will never maintain that ‘they 
are right in transgressing it. But men who have no faith in 
a moral Governor of the w orld, and the schools of anarchy, 
democracy, or Ceesarism which ‘they found, hold the distine- 
tion to be not only worthless, but false, foolish, and mischiev- 
ous. They hold it to be a mere superstition to be scrupulous 
about the means when the utility of the object aimed at is 
once acknowledged ; and they unblushingly avow the “sove- 
reignty of the end” to be the only pole-star of their compass. 
This is the motto of the revolution ; the principles of revolu- 
tionary Ceesarism are precisely the same, though they are ex- 
pressed differently. Napoleon at St. Helena contrasted his 
empire with the old Christian monarchies of Europe: ‘They 
never suspected that my monarchy was essentially different 
from theirs. Mine was altogether in the sphere of facts, 
theirs altogether in that of right; theirs was founded upon 
habit, mine disregarded it; mine marched with the genius of 
the age, theirs hauled upon the ropes to hold it back.” The 
imperialism of Napoleon III. has gone a step further; it 
raises facts not only above right, but above reason also; and 
not only is blame rendered nugatory, but the most convincing 
arguments collapse when they are tried by the new touc he 
stone, the ‘logic of facts.”” ‘The moral and mental civilisa- 
tion which nearly two thousand years of Christianity have 
conquered for Europe is in danger; and both reason and 
right are now invited to bow their heads before the golden 
calf of brute force or of accident. 

Not that Christians question the ‘‘ sovereignty of the 
end” when the expression is only used to remind them that 
they must suffer with patience and resignation, if not with 
joy, whatever God ordains or permits. But the end is only 
sovereign to them after it has passed into the sphere of 
facts. They recognise that ‘‘ whatever is is right,” but do not 
thereby acknow ledge that every body is right i in doing what- 
ever he does. They do not claim the right of anticipating 
Providence, or usurping its place, of settling beforehand all 
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that is to happen, and of plotting and conspiring to bring it 
about by any means, just or unjust. In all cases where mea- 
sures sanctioned by moral principles are insufficient for the 
attainment of their ends, believers are obliged to renounce 
their hopes of governing the world. Those whose consciences 
are hampered by no such scruples enjoy considerable imme- 
diate advantages in many an isolated struggle. But they 
cannot hope for victory in the end unless they can first up- 
root or deprave the universal conscience of mankind. 

In the reverses which the Papal sovereignty has under- 
gone during the last few years, few will deny that the actors 
have professed the principle of the sovereignty of the end, 
while the sufferers have been restrained by the fear of ob- 
taining a good end by ill means. Political changes have 
been demanded which the Pope could not make to harmonise 
with the power which was deposited in his hands as a trust ; 
therefore he could not in conscience either be an active agent 
in introducing the changes, or a party to their introduction, 
even as the price of a guarantee of the integrity of his States. 
And the more the Pope dreaded the responsibility of granting 
all that was demanded of him, the louder and more extrav ae 
gant did the demands become, till nothing would satisfy the 
discontented but the entire destruction of his temporal power. 
That the successes which his enemies have achieved have been 
gained by means that are condemned by the fixed principles 
of morality and law, and are only defensible on the grounds 
of expediency and sentiment, is admitted even by the parti- 
sans of Piedmont and the vevelution. One admirer, while 
urging the “Italian Washington” to do quickly, like Judas, 
what he has to do, says, “‘ Europe will not always be inclined 
to look on in silence while the rules of law are set aside to 
leave room for the larger principles of natural justice. . . . . 
The weak, for whose protection laws are principally designed, 
will not in all cases deserve their fate.”” The legal case in 
favour of the Pope is perfect; not a hole can be found in his 
armour; his advocates, especially Mgr. Dupanloup, M. de 
Montalembert, and M. de Falloux, have put together an argu- 
ment that never has been, and never will be, refuted; and 
incidentally, in proving the right of the Holy See, they “have 
proved the wrong of its enemies. They have shown how the 
Pope was hypocritically asked to grant reforms, and then 
how all reforms were rendered impossible by French and 
Piedmontese intrigue; how the period of quiet which was 
absolutely necessary for the consolidation of the reforms 
actually attempted was continually interrupted—first, by the 
unprecedented attack made by M. Cavour, and endorsed by 
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the Congress of Paris in 1856, then by the war against 
Austria in 1859, when the words of the Emperor, who de- 
clared that he did not go into Italy to upset the power of the 
Holy lather, were interpreted literally in France, and were 
understood to mean the reverse across the Alps. Then came 
the conditions of Villafranca, and immediately afterwards 
the conference of Pepoli with the Empcror, which was fol- 
lowed by the violation of those conditions, in withholding the 
Romagnas from the Pope, the Emperor's consent being pur- 
chased by the cession of Savoy and Nice. The revolution 
was every where active. France, true to its new theory of 
the supremacy of fact over right, lightly relinquished to the 
‘logic of facts” all her promises and all guarantees. In 
tenderness to the Pope, France kept him sick that she might 
nurse him, only she took care to mix arsenic in his food : 
she had kindled the ire, and she had engaged to put it out, 
only it was remarked that her torches were alw ays alight, and 
that there was never any water in her buckets. At last, In 
pretended weariness of the delays for which he was responsi- 
ble, the Emperor announced that he was ready to accept the 
settlement of the Italian question, ‘‘no matter how,” pro- 
vided only there was no foreign intervention. Piedmont 

ras ready enough to take the hint. Cialdini had an inter- 
view with Napoleon at Chambery; and immediately after- 
wards the Papal States were invaded, with all circumstances 
of fraud and treachery that could w ell be heaped together on 
one occasion. 

The pretext on which the States were invaded was that 
the Pope was defended by foreign troops. So he has long 
been. But whatever he did, he was wrong indoing. When 
he had no army, the Congress of Paris reproached him for 
having no guarantee for justice and order in his dominions ; 
but he was more culpable still when he had an army whieh 
threatened to be a real obstacle to Piedmontese ambition. 
The principle of nationalities pronounces that tlie Pope, who 
must be an Italian, ought not to be an Italian prince ; while 
it makes the Pindmncntene, who can scarcely be said even to 
speak the language, the representatives of Italian nationality. 
The principle of non-intervention prevents foreign recruits 
from helping the Universal Father of Christians, but per- 
mits France to march with 100,000 men into Italy, and 
allows Englishmen, Poles, Hungarians, and Frenchmen to 
ficht under Guaribaldi’s banner, as they fought against 
Austria under Victor Emmanuel’s. The things that the 
Pope was required to do were either in themselves im \pos- 
sible, or were purposely made impossible, for him: acticns 
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that were virtues in other rulers were reckoned to be sins in 
him; and the fable of the Wolf and the Lamb was realised 
in his treatment. 
The Pope’s subjects have been almost as much injured as 
the Pope himself by this foreign interference. No doubt 
inany abuses had crept into the “system of government, and 
are still far from being purged away. M. Tay neval, in his 
famous report, in order to show the magnitude of the im- 
provements introduced by the present Pope, draws a remark- 
able picture of the confusion and irregularity of the Papal 
administration before his reign. And he sums up its present 
character in these words: ‘‘ It mistrusts, it fears, it hesitates ; 
it examines more willingly than it decides. It loves compo- 
sitions and compromises. It is wanting in energy, in ini- 
tiation, in firmness.”’ ‘“‘The Papal governmen nt,” s says Mr. 
Luyons, “is naturally rather a weak, inefficient, indolent 
eovernment than a harsh or cruel one. The corruption of 
the officials, their idleness, and even the notorious disafiec- 
tion of the lower class of them, are very little checked or 
punished. It is easy to see how much scope such laxity must 
vive for oppression and severity on the part of the subordi- 
nates to whom power is intrusted. It must be admitted, 
too, that from weakness and timidity... . the government 
sometimes sanctions a very harsh and arbitrary. use of the 
immense powers of the police.” Here we have a picture of 
a good government spoiled by the interpolation of an evil 
principle. It is the chief virtue of a government not to 
govern too much; to be indolent and good-natured; to let 
things take their course, and run naturally in the right 
groove, and to trust to the local authorities for the preser- 
vation of order and the fulfilment of local needs. Dut the 
French oceupation of the Papal States under the first Empire 
had left a terrible legacy to ‘all future eovernments; it had 
destroyed the local magistracy, and deposited i in its stead the 
revolutionary bureaucracy of France ; and in proportion to 
the good-nature of the central power, and its unwillingness 
to interfere, did the evil activity of the official bureaux de- 
velop unchecked. No one was more alive to the just claims 
of the Roman subjects for redress of the grievances which 
resulted from the heterogeneous character of the government 
than was Pius IX. at the commencement of his pontificate ; 
and he began to redress them rather, perhaps, by developing 
the seeds of the French system, by strengthening the central 
power, and by adopting the form without the reality of a 
constitutional government, than by encouraging what re- 
mained of the old guarantees of individual and “Jocal liberties, 
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and restoring what had only recently been lost. But these 
reforms, whatev er was their value, were not destined to last. 
The w lenune of the Papal government was a kind of invita- 
tion to all the revolutionists and socialists of Europe to con- 
eregate within the States; and the Roman people, whose 
want of political education made them easy dupes, were 
forced or cajoled into the excesses of 1848. But, as M. de 
Falloux, M. de Corcelles, and Mgr. Dupanloup all positively 
assert, the revolution had “ nothing i in common with the real 
desires of the Roman people ;”’ the defence of Rome in 1849 
was altogether conducted by “ foreign refugees,” ‘ Lom- 
bards and Genoese,” and “the scum “of all the Polish and 
Italian revolutionists,” aided by some “ 20,000 foreigners,” 
and “possibly by some thousands of Romans,” though “ the 
great majority of the population was opposed to the move- 
ment, or was only ‘influenced by the immediate terrorism 
of beneis of foreigners.’’* 

When the Pope came back from Gaeta, he granted fresh 
reforms ; not those which had been so fr ightfully abused, but 
reforms based on a sounder principle, though requiring time 
for their development, and wanting the dramatic effect that 
had surrounded his former ones. The measures that were 
announced in the motu proprio, and were fairly started (how- 
ever small may have been their progress), were founded on 
the principle of local self-government, whereas the old ones 
had been intended to satisty the popular demand for central- 
isation and the strengthening of the State. All English poli- 
ticians who would take the trouble to examine the two sets 
of measures would agree that the later one was the sounder, 
and that the Pope’s subjects were really not sufferers, but 
gainers, by the change. 

Unfortunately they did not think so. Continental liberal- 
ism is a strange hallucination; it openly prefers a, to 
liberty, and the omnipotence of the State to individual rights 
and freedom. The imperial svstem of France, and all the 
liberals and socialists of Germany, Italy, Rests, and Bel- 
cium, are imbued with this extravagant notion; each has his 
nostrum for securing the happiness ‘of mankind ; none cares a 
pin for securing the liberty which leaves every one free to 
enjoy that kind of h: appiness which he judges best suited to 
him. The liberal theory is worse than the despotic theory: 
the latter need only strive to mould you into a being that 
shall be no source of danger to the monarch; the for mer 
judges for you, will have you happy in its own way, and in 


* Dupanloup, pp. 161, 162, 166, 252. 
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no other, and prescribes with brotherly care not only your 
political opinions, but your residence, your labour, and the 
schooling which you shall give your children; and all this 
purely for your own happiness and good, as infallibly settled 
by Bentham, Blane, Mazzini, or N: apoleon, the last of whom, 
however, is both despot and liberal. This system was the 
only one known to the politicians of Italy, and the only one 
admissible by the ruler of France. Like the French, the 
Italians are mad for glory; not perhaps for the glory of 
a great military and conquering race, but for the elory ‘of a 
preponderating influence in the councils of Europe, which 
they suppose would be at once conceded to the intellect of 
Italy, if she were united in a strong kingdom, and were to 
obtain a seat in Congress as one of the ereat Powers of Ku 
rope. ‘ The more ardent and intelligent Romans, like other 
Italians, feel humiliated by the poor part their country plays 
in the world.”* What they want is aggregate consequence, 
national strength ; not individual freedom, ‘of which, indeed, 
they have a large share; for social liberty i is greater in the 
Roman States than even here, though politic: al liberty is so 
much more circumscribed. But the Christian instincts of 
the ecclesiastical ruler forbid him from entering with any en- 
thusiasm into this struggle for the restoration of the imperial 
power of Italy at the expense of the individual souls whose 
liberty it is his political mission to maintain, as it is his re- 
ligious mission to secure their salvation. 

Though the President of the French Republic ostenta- 
tiously announced i in his message to the Assembly, June 7, 
1849, that “if France brought back Pius 1X., he must in all 
good faith confirm the liberties he had promised, ” it was 
not likely that Napoleon would help the Pope to restore the 
very liberties which he was about to crush in France. Indeed, 
his letter to Edgar Ney, August 18, 1849, which summed up 
the conditions of the restoration under the heads of « general 
amnesty, secularisation of the administration, Code 1 apolé On, 
and liberal government,” was a sufficient warning to the Ro- 
man government that it could only reckon on French sup- 
port on condition of its becoming an instrument for the pro- 
pagation of the peculiar French principles of liberty in Italy. 
The majority of the Italian Liberals sympathise .d with the 
French view; and the ministers of the Pope, who were 
Italians as well as priests, and in whom the ecclesiastical in- 
stinct of personal liberty was probably somewhat obscured 
by the national admiration of the French system, which Car- 


* Lyons, Despaiches, p. 20. 
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dinal Consalvi had grafted as far as he could on the Roman 
policy, were not very decided in their views. Indeed, Mgr. 
Dupanloup tries to make out that the Pope himself first men- 
tioned the Code Nupoléon. It was he who “ first introduced 
the question at the conferences at Gaeta, and the represen- 
tutives of Kurope disapprov ed of such a reform:” ‘ he pro- 
posed this code himself.”* And Cardinal Antonelli evidently 
had a hankering for the conscription, and would have intro- 
duced it into the Papal States if he had clearly seen his way 
t» do so.t The whole Papal administration gives one the 
idea of a system conducted by men who have very few clear 
ideas on the subject of practical government, whose prin- 
ciples are good and true, but too abstract to be readily ap- 
plied to circumstances ; hence comes a tentative empirical 
system of finance, legislation, aud administration. but all 
these vices of government (and we are not disposed to slur 
them over or “to deny their importance) were not the real 
cause of the discontent either of the subjects of the Pope or 
of his protectors. ‘The real cause was rather in feelings than 
in facts. The clerical government of Rome, which necessi- 
tated the division of Italy, w was opposed to the theory which 
had seized on Italian minds, and so could not give them con- 
tent. The existence of the Papal States was ‘opposed to the 
unity which is the present sovereign end of Italian existence ; 
therefore it must go. ‘ No doubt,” says Mr. Lyons, “ un- 

der forms of eovernment congenial to their feelings, and 
giving scope to ) legitimate ambition, nations have lived loy- 

ully, and in the main prosperously, under administrations 
quite as bad. The chief defect of the Papal government is, 
not that it administers badly, but that its peculiar constitu- 
tion is abhorrent to the feclings of its subjects, and makes it 
an insuperable obstacle to their most cherished aspirations 
for themselves and their country.” For this reason the 
Romans had worked themselves up to a determination to ac- 
cept no reforms, but to use whatever concessions were made 
only in order to overthrow the government; a fact that 
Was so patent to Mr. Lyons that he affirms and reaffirms it 
repeatedly.t For they saw plainly that the ecclesiastical 
OV ernment could not, without abolishing itself, grant the 
unity which they really desired; and the only hope even of 
some of the more moderate of them was “that the Powers 
which keep the Pope on the throne should impose and carry 
out the reforms; that a foreign army should keep the people 


* Dupanloup, pp. 429, 430. 
T See Lyons, pp. 36, 64. 
t See Despatches, pp. 7, 9, 20, 22, 24, 49, &e. 
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in obedience, and a foreign commission control and super- 
intend the government,”* till the reforms were consolidated. 

It is of course true that the desire of Italian unity is not 
one that would arise spontaneously in a peasant population ; 
it must have been preached to them; and we do not believe 
it to have been an original idea of the educated classes of the 
Roman States that annexation to Piedmont was a necessary 
condition of the unity they sought. Their aspirations did not 

eo beyond an Italian federation till the plots of Piedmont had 
rendered this solution apparently impossible, and till the paid 
agents of Piedmont had turned every coftee-house into an 
oilice for the propagation of Piedmontese ideas. Even now 
the best-informed persons think that if the pay was removed, 
the sentiments and feelings with regard to Piedmont would 
change, for they are not wrought into the minds of the peo- 
ple. Still, in dealing with an opinion that threatens us with 
present danger s, and demands instant action, it is only trifling 
to inquire how it arose, and whether the parties who propa- 
gated it were justified in so doing. It may safely be assumed 
that all atmospheres of thought “and feeling are propagated 
from some centre; that their first origin is in a single head, 
from which they bow into a school or a political party, and 
so into society and into the nation. Their being there is the 
serious thing; the way they got there is of little practical 
importance. 

The only plan that the Papal government had to oppose 
to this general feeling was to leave matters to settle them- 
selves. It seems to have had every confidence, both that the 
foreign support ofthe statu quo would be indefinitely continued, 
and that in the long-run a quiet and gradual improvement 
in the administration would satisfy the more reasonable, and 
demonstrate to the wilder heads the utter hopelessness of their 
schemes. Mr. Lyons himself considered that this plan would 
succeed,+ and, indeed, was already in 1857 bearing the blos- 
soms of success; for he says that “agitation and excitement 
had in a gre at measure subsided ; many of the disaffected 
had turned from plotting against ‘the government to more 
profitable pursuits; ... . the mass of the people appeared 
to acquiesce in the present order of things.” ‘The minister 
at Rome had perfect contidence; he believed in his Italian 
soldiers; he never thought that Garibaldi could succeed in 
Sicily, much less in Naples; and even when Cavour sent his 
ultimatum, and Cialdini and Fanti invaded the Marches and 
Umbria, he fully believed that the French would repel them 


* Lyons, p. 21. Tt See pp. 24, 49, 53, 55. 
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by force. To gain time was the one idea of Cardinal Anto- 
nelli; and if his foreign supporters had been sincere in their 
promises, no doubt his idea would at last have been more or 
less successful. 

But we cannot be surprised if this Fabian policy provoked 
to the utmost those who found that they were gradually 
being overcome by it. Their hopes had been raised high by 
the concessions of 1847. The reforms which were eranted 
in 1849 instead of them, though much sounder in principle, 
were reforms which the discontented did not see the good of, 
und did not desire. They were furious that they had given, 
and that the Pope had taken, so excellent an opportunity of 
retracing his steps, and meditated more on the use that the 
Papal government had made of the occasion which the Revo- 
lution of 1848 had afforded, than on the incapacity for cen- 
tralised self-government which the Italians had therein ex- 
hibited. This disappointment embittered their feelings to 
the utmost. ‘They burn to revenge the betrayal, as they 
consider it, of the high hopes and aspirations of the beginning 
of the reign of Pius IX.” They do not compare the } present 
Pope with Gregory XVI., as M. de Rayneval does. The 
contrast is, ‘‘to use their own expr ession, between the reign 
of ‘ Pio Nono Primo’ and the reign of ‘ Pio Nono Secondo.’ ” 

Here, then, without nee ding” to go into the petty details 
of grievances which are common to the subjects of most 
monarchies of the ancien régime, and to those who live under 
the revolutionary-imperial system of France, we have the 
very point of contrast between the Pope and his discontented 
subjects. He was asked to secularise the administration, 
and to make it a part of the administration ofa united Italy, 
in the movements of which he would be involved ; so that his 
neutrality would be compromised, and he would no longer 
necessarily stand in the friendly relations of Father to all 
the nations of Christendom. The choice was offered to him 
between this and spoliation. He could accept neither alter- 
native. He declared “ that he could not cede what belonged 
to the Church, not to him ;” not as if every material advan- 
tage which the Church possessed was a spiritual treasure for 
the preservation of which Christians must shed their blood, 
but because the Papal sovereignty, in its integrity and its 
freedom, though in itself a mere temporal matter, becomes a 
religious matter from its connection with religion. It is the 
only security that now exists for the liberty. of the govern- 
ment of the Church. If the Pope were not sovereign, he 


* Lyons, pp. 20, 21. 
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would be subject; and no one could tell whether the acts of 
the subject were not more or less under the control of the 
sovereign. 

It is mere cant to talk about stripping the Pope of his 
dominions in order to make him more like the martyr Pon- 
tiffs of the Catacombs. Wecannot bring back the conditions 
of those times. Then there was no danger of the Popes being 
subject to the Emperors, however hostile; for the Emperors 
lacked the first condition of command,—a knowledge of the 
powers of the people to be commanded. The disciplina arcani 
had kept the heathen world in the dark about Christianity 
and the government of the Church. The pagan Emperors 
did not know how to set about making tools of the Popes ; 
but Emperors of the nineteenth century have the experience 
of all preceding centuries to guide them. Christianity has 
been too long before the world to allow us to dream that 
even the: sufferings of the Catacombs would bring back the 
liberty of the Catacombs, —the liberty of those who walk in- 
visible, the freedom of the unknown. To a pagan the reli- 
gion of the Catacombs was as great a labyrinth as their 
paths, he had no clue to either ; but now the temporal 
powers can thread the maze as well as we can. They have 
our books, they are instructed in our discipline, they discuss 
it in their protocols and memorandums, they set limits to it 
in their concordats and by their laws; and if they choose to 
turn against us, they can oppose us with all the knowledge 
of traitors and deserters. 

Hence liberty, and the external guarantees of liberty, are 
now more necessary to the Church than ev er; as Mer. Dupan- 
loup says, the Pope must be free and independent ; his inde- 
pendence must be sovereign, for there is no medium between 
sovereign and subject ; his freedom must be apparent; he 
must not be ostensibly, any more than really, under the pro- 
tection of any man or of any power, so as to give room for 
the supposition that his ecclesiastical measures are biased by 
an inclination towards the political interests of his protector. 
And he must be free and independent within as well as with- 
out; he must not be liable to be controlled in his spiritual 
attributes by a parliament threatening to cut off his supplies, 
any more than by a foreign prince threatening to withdraw 
his protection, nor by a “responsible ministry acting in his 
name, but, as might often be suspected, without his free 
consent. 

These considerations amply justify the Pope in his re- 
sistance to the demands of his discontented subjects. It is 
of course another question to what extent they oblige his 
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subjects to be content with the government. And this is 
the diffeult pomt. The French ‘writers who defended the 
intervention in favour of the Pope in 1849 assumed as their 
ground the exceptional character of the Papal government, 

which, being for the common interests of Christendom, could 
impose upon its immediate subjects duties which might not 
aiways bind the subjects of other governments. The car- 
dinal interests of the ecclesiastical ‘zovernment, says Mer. 
Dupanloup,* overrule all other interests ; for, as M. Thiers 
says, “this interest is of a superior order, which should 
overrule inferior interests, as in a state the public interest 
silences individual interests.” This comparison requires the 
most careful guarding, for the same premises have been un- 
expectedly found to lead to the socialist view of the omni- 
potence of the State, and to the jurisprudence of pagan Rome, 
which was founded on the principle salus popult suprema 
ler. Christian legislation admits the supremacy of the rights 
of individuals over the interests of states; Leo XII. “(we 

think) even went so far as to abolish compulsory vaccination 
at Rome, because it interfered with parental rights. The 
principle that ‘the public interest silences individual in- 
terests” forms also the foundation of the strange hallucina- 
tion of the continental liberals, with whom “ liberty” means 
the overpowering strength of the central authority, and the 
equal insignificance of all its subjects. This is the interest 
to which they are ready to sacrifice all others. The liberals, 
at least, have no right to object to a principle which they 
assert for themselves. 

But, to dismiss the consideration of what subjects ought to 
do, what is to be done when they will not do what they 
ought? St. Thomas does not hesitate to declare, non potest 
diu conservart quod votis multorum repugnat. And hence in 
communities where the duty of the legislator is only to pre- 
serve the State, and where this duty is not crossed by a para- 
mount duty that he owes to the whole of Christendom, his 
rule of action is, as Burke says, ‘to follow, not to force, the 
publ inclination; to give a direction, a form, a technical 
dress and a specific sanction to the general sense of the com- 
munity ;” for “men are not to be eoverned against their 
will.” “ The happiness or misery of mankind, estimated by 
their feelings and_ sentiments, and not by any theories of 
their rights, is and ought to be the standard for the conduct 
of legislators towards the people.” When the conscience of 
the legislator and the aspiration of the subject come to be 
irreconcilable, if the knot cannot be untied, it must be cut. 


* p. 49. 
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The events of the day seem to render it probable that the 
complication may be ultimately solved by the development 
of some new arrangement of the temporal guarantees of the 
spiritual liberty of the Pope. These guarantees have been 
embodied for some time in the existing system of the Papal 
States ; but that system has undergone great modifications 
in the last fifty years, and is probably destined to undergo 
others at least as important as they. At the present moment 
the Roman States, instead of being a guarantee against 
foreign interference, are held by foreign troops. If the pro- 
tecting power left the Pope at perfect liberty, the question 
might still slumber; but the government has come to a dead 
lock, not only with its own subjects, but also with the master 
of the legions which hold its city. This is only a further 
development of difficulties which have been emerging for 
several years; for under the Austrian system, before it was 
modified by the Emperor Francis Joseph, the government 
was often obliged to protest against the interferences which 
the Austrian officials considered that the protection afforded 
by their Emperor to the Pope warranted them in making 
and the government of Louis Philippe once threatened that a 
rebellion should be fomented in the States unless the Pope 
would withdraw the Jesuits from France. 

As these dithiculties come to a head, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that some change i is impending, 
either over the kingdoms of the world, or over the Roman 

system itself. For Divine Providence will never allow this 
system to become a mere instrument of Bonapartism, or an 

attribute of the Parisian bureaux. We may feel confident 
that the Church will some how be preserved from the reign 
of Popes who come before the world as political partisans, or 
organs of national interests, men who might be supposed to 
have both the will and the power to convert every seminary 
and every convent into a nursery of French or Italian 
agents, and to direct all the influences of the clergy into the 
current of political propagandism. The history of persecu- 
tions, which have nearly all been justified by the pretext of 
the political interference of the priesthood, will warn us of 
the evils and miseries, schisms and apostasies, which such a 
state of things would be sure to produce. 

But the ‘temporal sovereignty of the Popes has taken 
deep root in the existing political order, and it can scarcely 
pass into new conditions without inv olving the collapse of 
the present European system. Among the signs of such a 
collapse is the proclamation of the pr inciple of non-interven- 
tion by the chief powers of Europe. If this new principie is 
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‘arried out, it will completely destroy the system of guaran- 
tees, on which, since the rise of the great military powers, 
the smaller states have depended for their existence. When 
the Pope was acknowledged to be the head of the European 
system, it was an acknowl ledgment of the supremacy of jus- 
tice over force. When the nations repudiated his arbitra- 
tion, it was a partial reassertion of the privileges of force. 
When the Pope judged, it was acknowledged that all states 

amenable to his jurisdiction had rights. When his inter- 
national court was abolished, and the existence of the small 
powers came to be a matter of protocols and arrangements 
between the great, the existence of the small states beg: an to 
stand on a new Svinte. not that of right, but that of con- 
venience to their stronger neighbours. “It the rivhts of all 
were acknowledged, and all were bound to resist the invader 

of the rights of any, there need not be any special guarantees. 
But special guarantees became necessary when the question 
became one not of right, but of utility. All powers, great 
and small, would have the same rights of existence ; but all 
would not be equally convenient to their neighbours. Hence 
came the need of the European guarantee; a system which is 
much praised by Mer. Dupanloup, but which has dev eloped 
into consequences the more condemnatory of the system the 
more logically they flow from it. It divides Europe into two 

classes of states; those which exist in virtue of their inherent 
strength, and the weak states, which exist only in virtue of 
the guarantees of the others, for their rights in justice have 
been already denied. Two different rules are applied to 
these two classes, as two different rules are applicable to men 
who enjoy liberty by their own right, and to men who are 
only bailed out of prison by their friends. For in this sys- 

tem weakness and poverty are crimes, only escaping prison 
when they can find sureties for their good behaviour. No 
one, then, is permitted to interfere in the internal affairs of 
states of the first class ; but every guaranteeing power assumes 
the prerogative of remonstrance and advice concerning the 
internal aflairs of the guaranteed states, whose internal dlis- 
orders might in time involve their sureties in troubles or even 
in war. Not that this result of the system of European gua- 
rantees appeared immediately ; it was only developed in the 
Paris Congress of 1856. Then, against all precedent, Cavour 
was allowed to read his paper on “the state of the Roman 90- 
vernment; and England, which consented to this innovation 
against the rights of the Pope, was obliged on the same prin- 
ciple to admit the right of the Congress to protest aguinst the 
liberty of the press in Belgium. ‘And long before the Con- 
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gress of Paris, Lord Palmerston had set the example of this 
unwarrantable method of proceeding. (Guarded and cautious 
as he generally is in his official statements that regard the 
great powers, no one is more insolent than he is in his re- 
marks on the conduct of weak governments, whom he treats 
as the bores of Europe. Blustering to the infirm, cringing to 
the strong, he made himself the Captain Rock of Europe, and, 
as the great Sir Robert Peel said in his last speech, he ap- 
plied diplomacy, which was designed to prevent wars, “ to 
tester every wound, to provoke instead of soothing resent- 
ments;” he placed his ministers in the courts of Europe “ for 
the purpose, not of preventing or adjusting quarrels, but of 
continuing an angry correspondence, of promoting what he 
supposed to.be an English interest, and of keeping up con- 
flicts with the representatives of other powers.” His late 
assertion, that Rome was never so well governed as in the 
absence of the Pope, will be long remembered by Catholic 
Europe, and will yet point many a bitter reproach against 
him and his country. 

Lord Palmerston was just the kind of man wanted for the 
reductio ad absurdum of a system which was only kept in 
order by the decent character of the men who conducted it. 
He developed it into one which rendered miserable the exist- 
ence of the weak governments that had the misfortune not to 
please him; they were made the butts of his diplomacy, the 
targets for his taunts and his scorn. His existence became a 
premium upon the amalgamation of smaller states and upon the 
centralisation of the larger ones, in order that where a govern- 
ment could nos win his : sympathies or his esteem, it might at 
least command his respect. He became a sort of call-bird for 
the revolution. No revolutionist himself, no man has done 
more to provoke it and to call it into existence than he 
has. His influence has done much to determine the present 
tendencies of Europe; he has been the jackal for Napo- 
leon III., who only carries Palmerston’s system into its na- 
tural results when he employs secret agents in all states to 
stir up the spirit of disaffection and rev olt, and to encourage 
all kinds of ambitious and revolutionary ‘deeame, which he 
may perchance turn to his own profit. The principle of non- 
intervention is that which legalises these intrigues, and places 
the little states, or those whose nationalities are not yet com- 
pletely amalgamated, at the mercy of a powerful and unscru- 
pulous neighbour. It leaves the Roman States and Naples to 
be a prey for Sardinia ; ; Switzerland, Belgium, and the Rhine 
it makes a temptation for France. F ilibustering and annexa- 
tion become normal elements of European politics ; ; and the 
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Bonaparte dynasty forms schemes of making the Papacy itself 
an appanage of the imperial family, or at least an instrument 
of its policy. No one can exaggerate the mischief that would 
result from the success of such a plot. ‘The submission of 
peoples to the Pope,” says M. Thiers, quoted with approbation 
by Mgr. Dupanloup, “ would be inadmissible if the Pontiff 
were not perfectly independent ; if upon his territory another 
sovereign, whether prince or people, were to rise and dictate 
laws to him.” But this would be the case if, instead of the 
guarantee founded on justice, the Pope should be only pro- 
tected by a guarantee founded on the compassion, the good- 
nature, or even the contempt of the stronger powers, ° who 
should no longer recognise his right to exist, “but should give 
him a simple permission to exist during their good pleasure 
and his good behaviour. 

And this represents more or less accurately the tendency 
of the present situation. As things are now, we have no other 
guarantee than the nobility and sanctity of Pius IX. that the 
Pope is not a mere puppet in the hands of his military pro- 
tectors. A foreign prince could hardly be in a better position 
to dictate to a Pope at Rome than the French Emperor now 
is; and future generations will recognise the sublime part 
which the Holy Father has played, in keeping himself free 
even from the barest suspicion of having yielded, amidst so 
many temptations to compromise his independence. But we 
cannot alw: ays make sure of a Pope of the same lofty charac- 
ter. If we could, there need be no Roman question at all ; 
and Christendom would be giving itself needless trouble in 
secking for other than merely personal guarantees of the 
Pope’s independence. 

But Christendom requires a political guarantee; and no 
one has as yet discovered a substitute for the soverei en posi- 
tion which has for the last thousand years secured the inde- 
pendence of the Popes. Our Protestant critics carp at us on 
this account, and declare that with all our boasted versatility 
our resources have failed us, and that we can do nothing but 
weakly bewail that which is passing away from us. We need 
not be ashamed of owning that we no more think of in- 
venting the new m: atevial guarantees of religious freedom 
than we think of inventing new dogmas of religion ; it is 
not our place. The Church is at bottom a theocracy ; the 
vicarious government of the Pope is not coextensive with the 
government of Christ. God governs, and His decrees and 
plans are slowly written by the hour-hand on the dial of 
history, not by the quickly-revolving indexes that only mark 
the minutes and seconds. While His plans are developing, 
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we dare not put in our finger to set Him right; and when 
they are developed, our duty is to do what we can to keep 
them in statu quo till the course of events shows that the hour 
for another change has come. 

And this is what the Papal government has been doing ; 
and though the horizon looks blacker than the foreground,— 
and the foreground is black enough,—we may be permitted 
to say that it is not yet all over with its cause. The clergy 
are the conservatives of Europe, the great upholders of the 
past against the present. This is no slur upon their heads 
or hearts. On the contrary, one of the greatest writers of 
the new school, Mr. Stuart Mill, professes the greatest respect 
for the part which their party plays in the world of politics. 
“In revolutionary changes of thought, the most strong- 
minded and discerning, next to those who head the move- 
ment, are generally those who bring up the rear of it.”” This 
is the place where the clergy are always found. They are the 
conservative element, the withholding power, the drag upon 
the wheels of the chariot of progress. They have been at the 
head of the movement of civilisation; but that was after Eu- 
rope had been inundated with a young barbarism, and the 
clergy were the sole remains ofthe ancient world, the sole 
depositaries of the traditions of the buried civilisation of the 
past. In an age of deterioration conservatism is equivalent 
to improvement, as in an age of progress not to advance is to 
go back. When the age is growing worse, to restore the 
past is to reform the present. Thus, even when all learning 
and art and law were in the hands of the clergy, they were 
the conservatives of society; their mission was to keep it in 
check, and to restrain its aspirations within the limits of law, 
just as it is at present, when they no longer head the move- 
ment of civilisation and progress. This is the secret of their 
ul favour with all revolutionary politicians, with every party 
of progress, and with the whole population in those epochs 
when principles enchant by their novelty, but do not yet 
terrify by the strange results of their unexpected develop- 
ments—while the boat drops swimmingly down the stream, 
and the roar of the rapids and of the cataract is not yet heard— 
while new conquests of comfort and social mechanism are being 
every day achieved. The same principle will account for 
their sudden resurrection to popular favour when the scene 
changes, and the pleasure-party turns into a company of 
madmen ; when progress is brought up by barricades, and 
universal love and philanthropy suddenly give birth to a 
brood of guillotines. It is when the volcanic crust falls in, 
and reveals the heaving lava beneath, that the men of pro- 
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gress first see how unsafe is the foundation on which they 
have been piling their materials,—wood, straw, and stubble, 
for the most part,—and how treacherous is the sea to which 
they have trusted themselves without chart, compass, or 
anchor. Then they appeal to the clergy to save them, and 
cling fast to the souwtane that appears with an olive-branch 
between the soldiers and the armed mob. 

In the sphere of politics the Church seems to act like an 
anchor which has hold far behind in the past, and which en- 
ables the crew of the social vessel to haul her back when she 
is running on the rocks. While reform goes swimmingly 
the Church has to hide her political light under a bushel, for 
she has no political part to play ; or, “if she plays any part, 
it is an unpopular one, in which she is always at a disadvan- 
tage, and gencrally overcome. But when tempests are about, 
and society dreads present shipwreck, then she is surprised 
at her sudden triumphs ; ; and her enemies are more surprised 
still. ‘How strange,” writes Alexanger von Humboldt to 
Varnhagen, “that at certain times one principle pervades 
the entire world! The revival of faiths of yore; the inex- 
tinguishable yearning after peace; the mistrust of all im- 
provement” (such as Humboldt called improvement) ; “ the 
hydrophobia of all talent; the enforced uniformity of creeds; 
diplomatic love of protocols—ca dines rerum. 

As in our parliamentary constitution the Reformers and the 
Conservatives have their alternate innings, so, on the wider 
stage of Christendom, the ideas of progress and of reaction 
have also their oscillations, and the exit of one is the entrance 
of the other. And as our parliamentary history teaches that 
it is only to ensure their own failure that the ‘Conservatives 
occasionally try to place themselves at the head of the party 
of progress,—that the same Disraeli who sprang into notoriety 
by t taunting Peel with his supposed conversion to liberal 
ideas, himself disorganised the Conservatives by trying (o 
make them act like Radicals,—so general history seems to con- 

tain the lesson that failure is certain when an ecclesiastical 
politician tries to ride on the crest of the wave, and to beat 
his opponents with their own weapons. Not that ecclesias- 
tics are incapable as politicians; their intellects are as acute, 
and their education often much more sound than that of 
other men ; yet we cannot remember an instance of an eccle- 
silastic who has striven to swim foremost with the stream of 
aie, and to influence all the complications of policy so as 
to make them work for the good of the Church, and has really 
succeeded in the long-run. We might almost say, that those 
ecclesiastics who have gained the orcatest name as politicians 
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within the last four centuries have done more to injure than 
to benefit the Church. The great ecclesiastical ministers of 
secular states have succeeded when they worked against the 
Church, and have not succeeded when they worked for her. 
It almost seems as if the Divine Ruler of the Church had 
decreed not to accept the aid of politicians, always more or 
less tricksters and schemers. It was a fine time for the 
Church while Wolsey was minister to Henry VII{. But he 
inaugurated the principles of spoliation, and the king pro- 
fited ‘by his lessons after the cardinal’s disgrace. Mary was 
guided by clerical counsellors, and her policy was unfortunate 
at home and abroad: she lost Calais, and her work in Eng- 
land collapsed with her death. Cardinal Granvelle in the Low 
Countries introduced a policy which, though ably seconded 
by Alva, resulted in the a of the better part of those coun- 
tries to the Spanish crown. The whole reign of Philip IT. 
of Spain teaches the same lesson. The crusade of Emmanuel 
of Portugal into Barbary cost him his life, and enslaved his 
country to Spain. Charles I. was equally unfortunate whether 
euided by Laud or by Henrietta and her advisers; so was 
James II., who notoriously schemed to bring about the resto- 
ration of the Church in England. Richelieu, Fleury, and 
Mazarin are remembered in France as ereat and successful 
ministers; but their successes were cained for the crown, not 
for the Church. ‘The last instance we need quote is the me- 
morable failure of Pius IX. to win over the revolutionary 
movement of the nineteenth century to the interests of the 
Church. 

The clergy sink in times of change and movement till 
the movement becomes dangerous, and reaction becomes 
popular; then they emerge, and continue to be influential 
through the period of quiet, till new ideas begin to ferment, 
and new systems are hatched from the brains of politicians. 
And these new systems always find their first adversaries 
among the clergy. This is quite natural. No dominant reli- 
gious system can subsist in the world without combining with 
all the practical and theoretical opinions and belicfs of those 
among whom it is received. In process of time these foreign 
elements become so incorporated with religion, that very few 
contemporary thinkers, whether clergymen or their oppo- 
nents, can distinguish between the two. Hence the clergy 
come to resent attacks upon mere habits, customs, and opin- 
ions as attacks on religion; and reformers come to mix up 
religion with the abuses which they consider it their mission 
to destroy. Hence also very few revolutions either in science 
or in politics can take place without considerable religious 
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scandal. Thus, when Copernicus and Galileo exploded the 
scholastic system of physics, Bellarmine and the most con- 
siderable theologians of the day considered that the cause of 
religion was in danger, and so they opposed thenew theories; 
and the scientific reputation of the clergy underwent a shock 
from which it has not yet recovered, though it would now be 
hard to point out any real connection between religion and 
the exploded system. So now the Church, though she is 
neither the creator nor the apologist of the ancien régime, has 
lived so long with it, has become so familiar, so intimate in 
her relations with it, that the fall of this system of policy, 
though rather in favour of religious liberty than against the 
real interests of the Church, is regarded as involving her in 
its disgrace. Thus every revolution involves some defeat of 
the clerical cause, some temporary disgrace, which is soon 
repaired, because it does not affect the substance of religion, 
but only its temporary dress and habiliments. In the heat of 
the revolution this phenomenon always breeds a great oppo- 
sition between politicians and the clergy; this holds good 
outside the sphere of Catholicism as well as within it. Revo- 
lution affects the clergy of the Anglican establishment as 
much as it does our priests’; and they are abused in the same 
way by those who belong to their communion, and pretend 
to pay them reverence. Just the same opprobrium was 
heaped upon the English divines in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century as the priests of Italy have to endure now. 
They were stigmatised as “a sort of men taught rather to 
obey than to understand, and who use what learning they 
have tojustify, notto examine, whattheir superiors command.” 
Philosophers like Selden declared them “ unfit to govern” 
because of their education—because they were “brought up in 
another law, and ran to the text for something done among 
the Jews which concerned not England.” And statesmen 
like Clarendon declared that they “‘ understood the least, and 
took the worst measure of human affairs, of all mankind that 
could read and write.” For these people all found their 
designs marred, and their movements hampered and baflled, 
by the immovable conservatism of the clergy, who, as keepers 
of a tradition delivered, not discovered, and admitting of no 
alterations or additions, become habituated to a mode of 
thought scarcely in keeping with the versatility requisite for 
the politician, whose business is almost all with shifting 
circumstances and events, and is less conversant with the 
domain of eternal principles. A clergyman and a politician 
start from different points, go by different roads, and aim at 
different objects; thus they are generally opposed to each 
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other, for they represent different phases of social opinion, 
and the central principle of their thought colours all their 
feelings and opinions. ‘This is much more true of the Catholic 
than of the Anglican clergy, who have no such constant 
tradition to enforce, whose education is not so exclusively 
professional, and whose married life goes so far to break 
down the distinction between them and the laity. 

If the clergy are the highest expression of the conserva- 
tive element of society, we need not fear that the present un- 
popularity of clerical government will be lasting; for not 
only spiritually, but politically too, the Church will ever have 
a part to take in the government of the world. The different 
schools of progress have each its pet nostrum, its one pre- 
scription for the miseries of the times, which it applies with 
more or less success, and then dies, to make way in due time 
for the school destined to make the next advance. But the 
. school of conservatism, especially when united with religion, 
though it has always to accept a portion of that which it at 
first opposes, and though in this conflict it is always ap- 
parently beaten, yet ever rises again with renewed vigour 
after each defeat, or is discovered still standing like Ararat 
when the waters are assuaged. As the Duke of Wellington 
opposed the Reform Bill before it was passed, and accepted 
it as the expression of the new state of things to be preserved 
after it had become law; so does conservatism oppose the in- 
troduction of all changes, but after they are introduced in- 
corporates them into the body of law which it defends, esta- 
blishes them, and preserves them against the innovations of 
crude speculators. This seems to be the political vocation of 
the Church; and if it accounts for her periodical humiliation, 
it secures also her resurrection at the appointed time, and her 
honest adoption of whatever real reforms the spirit of progress 
has during her eclipse introduced into the theory and practice 
of government. These reforms are such as history shows are 
eencrally foreign to the spirit of the clergy, and therefore 
rarely take their rise from a clerical government ; but nothing 
is more fitted to fix them in the habits of Christian society, 
and to guard them when once made, than such a government. 

Not that we at all see how the so-called reforms which 
France and Piedmont are now trying to force upon Rome 
are at all real advances in the principles of government, 
though they may contain many useful mechanical contriv- 
ances of administration. And, looking at the men who in- 
troduce the reforms, it is difficult to see how they could be 
the chosen instruments of God to effect any thing great for 
society. For it seems scarcely credible that infidels and 
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libertines should be the first to understand and to execute 
God's designs for His Church; yet of course every thing 
is possible with Him who elories in making all things, how- 
ever evil, conspire together for good in the oreat scheme of 
His Providence. 

And, indeed, the external condition of the Church has 
generally been shaped by the pressure of her enemies; as 
liquids assume the mould of the vessels into which they are 
poured. The Papal sovereignty was developed by the iorce 
of events, and the moral character of agents like Constan- 
tine did not stand in the way of their instrumental utility. 
Throughout the whole history of the Church, her temporal 
relations have not been determined by her own wishes, but 
by the constraining force of events which she did not foresee, 
and could not interpret at the moment. The early Popes 
were as much terrificd at the prospect of temporal power 
being forced on them as the modern Popes are at the pro- 
spect of losing it. “The Popes,” says Maistre,* ‘ became 
sovercigns without their knowledge, and even, to speak 
strictly, ,1in spite of themselves.” They did not,” says Mgr. 
Dupanloup, “impose themselves upon the people,” ‘but the 
people “implored the Popes to govern them.’ ’+ Theirs was 
an “involuntary but necessary sovereignty,” imposed “ by the 
mere force of circumstances ;”t and so far from secking it, 
the Popes “ deplore bitterly ‘and unceasingly this inev itable 
transformation: their authority imposes itself upon them 
against their will; they submit to it.’§ And not only did the 
accession of temporal power thus in itself appear as great a 
calamity as its loss is now thought to be, but its necessity 
arose from precisely the same causcs—the short-sighted, op- 
pressive, and insane policy of emperors, and the incapacity, 
oppression, and rapacity of officers and administrators. What 
has once been may be again; God’s designs for His Church 
may yet once more be bro: nght about by the wickedness and 
folly of men, and in spite of the protests of the Popes. 

And this was only one development of the temporal con- 
dition of the Papacy ; but it has gone through many phases, 
and in cach change God has sufficiently provided for the 
independence of His Church. In the ages of martyrdom 
the ignorance of the pagans and the personal heroism of the 
Roman clergy and Christian people were the guarantees of 
ecclesiastical freedom. Under the Byzantine ” Emperors it 
was the local popularity of the Popes that defended them 
from the arbitrary power of the crown, while the indispens- 
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able necessity of their influence for the stability of the im- 
perial power in Italy often gave them an almost unlimited 
power over the weak and worthless government. After the 
troubles of the Teutonic invasion had been settled by the 
interference of Charles Martel and Charlemagne, and when 
the Church found herseif confronted with the feudal system, 
and with the extravagant pretensions of the suzerains, the 
Popes, who had only the positions of vassals and suzerains to 
choose between, seemed to come to the conclusion that the 
independence of the Church could only be secured by mak- 
ing all princes her feudatories; and this policy was for a 
long time pursued with partial success. Afterwards, for a 
while, the Popes stood among European monarchs as equals 
and appealed to the same ratio ultima regum ; their sword 
guaranteed their independence. After the rise of the great 
European military powers, the Papal States were in them- 
selves too weak to guarantee any thing, and so were them- 
selves placed under the guarantee of international law. But 
now anew change seems to be passing over the Kuropean 
system; for the moment the logic of facts is stronger than 
reasons of right. The principie of non-intervention is ren- 
dering the European cuarantee nugatory; and Victor km- 
manuel openly proclaims his intention of having Italy for the 
Italians, and of driving away every “ cosmopolitan sect” from 
its territories. Unless these pretensions are brought to no- 
thing, it is clear that a new epoch will have daw ned upon 
Kurope, and that a new stage in the arrangement of the 
temporal guarantees of the Church will have to be ex- 
pected. 

But while any hope remains of maintaining the status 
quo, it is the clear duty of the Popes to make the attempt to 
do so. They are only trustees, and cannot deal with the 
trust-fund as if it was their own. They have only principles 
to steer by; other princes may be guided by circumstances, 
for they have no interests to guard but those of their states; 
the Popes hold a trust for the benefit of the whole world, and 
cannot make changes to avoid every local difficulty. If a 
difficulty ever attains such a magnitude as to be irresistible, 
they cannot yield; they must consent to be crushed, and 
must hope that their successors will be more fortunate; and 
history gives them good ground for such a hope, by showi ing 
them how the Papal power has been refreshed instead of 
destroyed by reverses. 

We have seen how unwillingly the Popes received their 
temporal power; yet it was a vast improvement on the former 
order. We know how obstinately Rome fought for her me- 
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dixval suzerainty; she staked every thing upon the battle, 
and was beaten; and the result was, that whereas before 
that event ‘the political position of the Papacy was most 
insecure, its temporal sovereignty often threatened and some- 
times overthrown ;—comparing times with times, we shall 
find that the evils which then afflicted the Holy See have 
been spared it since its temporal sovereignty and independ- 
ence have been sccured to it, and the Pontifical States placed 
under the common protection of the European powers... .- . 
The absence of any temporal guarantee to the Papal inde- 
pendence, and the odious tyrannies (of the Emperors and 
Italian nobles), were the causes of the disreputable elections 
which afflicted the Church” in medieval times. ‘‘ How much 
better is the position of her chief in modern days, when his 
full independence, though nothing more, has been secured 
to him by the provisions of most solemn treaties!’* It is 
the old story over again; a change which the Popes were 
with reason most afraid of, and which, as in duty bound, 
they did all that lay in their power to prevent, turned out 
to be entirely in their interests. For the institution of the 
temporal power of the Popes rests, and always has rested, on 
external and changeable causes, which have not always ex- 
isted, and which may not exist always. Arguments from 
history only prove that such a power, in the form in which it 
then existed, was necessary for those times; but they do not 
enable us to prophesy what will be the character of future 
times, and how far and under what conditions it will be 
necessary for them. Just at present it is clear that the exist- 
ence of the temporal power is not felt to be so imperiously 
necessary as it once was. Mgr. Dupanloup proves that its 
rise was necessitated and determined by circumstances ; that 
once there were forces at work in society which set it up. 
It would be hard to prove the same of the present epoch. 
But where there is no creating force, those who hold that 
preservation is only a continuous re-creation must doubt if 
there is any preserving force. Men are not now invoking 
from amidst the pressure of barbarism the sweet influences 
of a civilisation whose ruins strew the ground. But if 
present movements progress to their logical conclusion, if 
Czesarism and socialism succeed still more in suppressing the 
individual in favour of the State, then we may expect another 
reaction towards Christian as distinguished from Roman 
jurisprudence; and the natural leaders of this return will 
be the sole remaining depositaries of medieval traditions, 
the Pope and the priesthood. But they would never do for 
* Dupanloup, pp. 102-104. 
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leaders of the modern socialist progress of the omnipotence 
of the state. 

Another remarkable sign of the times is, that the states 
whose people profess spiritual allegiance to the Pope are 
departed farthest from the medieval type of free govern- 
ment, of which he is the true representative; while those 
states which have adhered most closely to that type, and 
have preserved most carefully the liberty of the individual, 
have deserted his faith; hence it happens that his spiritual 
children are his chief political opponents, and his spiritual 
opponents have given him the most effective political sup- 
port. England was his best friend in 1814; Russia and 
Prussia would be better protectors to him now than France 
or Piedmont. At present it must be owned that England is 
bitterly hostile to the Pope, though she would never have 
behaved so basely as either France or Piedmont. This hos- 
tility is partly to be attributed to a change of principle in 
England, and the spread of democratic and revolutionary 
ideas, and partly to the ignorance of foreign nations which 
exists amongst Englishmen. They take for granted that 
liberty and liberalism mean every where the same as with 
themselves, and so they support revolutionary liberals abroad 
whom they would not endure for a moment at home. Also, 
in criticising a state, they see superficial abuses much more 
plainly than valuable principles, and they “ give to dust that 
is a little gilt more than to gilt o’erdusted.” To this must 
be added the anti-Catholic spirit of the English middle classes, 
which, however, especially in foreign affairs, may be easily 
overcome (as was proved by the enthusiasm in 1848 for 
“the benevolent Pope Pius 1X.”), when they are convinced 
of the real liberalism of a Catholic government. We think, 
then, that Mgr. Dupanloup speaks inaccurately when he at- 
tributes the “malevolent prejudices” and “ blindness and in- 
justice” which influence England in her attitude on the Italian 
question to her old political animosity against the Pope. In 
the same way, if it were not that he only strives to wound his 
real opponent, who is none other than Lewis Napoleon, through 
the sides of the English people, we might wonder how he 
could ever think of frightening them with the threatened in- 
dignation of 200,000,000 of Catholics for their Italian policy, 
when the sole movers of this policy are of the number of 
these very Catholics, and England has only accepted it after 
trying to prevent it. This country has never failed to pro- 
test against both French and Austrian interference in Italy ; 
and whatever becomes of the exceptional character of the 
Papal government, this character is one that Protestant 
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states can scarcely be expected to recognise, when Catholic 
governments set them so bad an example. We may fairly 
ask the Protestant mass of the English nation to apply to 
the Papal States the same measure and rule which it would 
apply to any other small state, such as Belgium or Holland. 
There is no doubt that the popular character of the Eng- 
lish government and press predisposes the English always 
to take the popular side in disputes between rulers and 
subjects, and they have been taught to do so by statesmen 
whom they respect. Burke tells them “the people have 
no interest in disorder; if they do wrong, it is rather an 
error than acrime. But it is otherwise with the governing 
power. A weak and deranged government is the usual cause 
of revolt.” And as the English accept the verdict of a jury 
as a practical way of settling a matter in dispute, Burke tells 
them to accept the opinion of any people respecting the 
merits of the government under which it lives, as sufficient 
testimony to the fact of its being good or bad, though not 
sufficient testimony as to the cause of its goodness or badness. 
“Men are rarely wrong in their feelings about public mis- 
conduct, and rarely right in their speculations as to its 
cause. On this principle our countrymen ought to confine 
themselves to saying, “The Romans are probably right in 
complaining of abuses in the government, and probably 
wrong in attributing those abuses to the fact of the govern- 
ment being clerical.” But while their instincts make them 
admit the first part of this conclusion, their Protestantism 
prevents their admitting the second part, and predisposes 
them to dispense with the proof which they ought to require, 
that the popular opinion in Italy is as popular as it is said 
to be. 

As to the reproaches made against Lord Palmerston, we 
have already said enough to show that we sympathise with 
them. Something is due to the system, something to the 
man. If the system of guarantees had not been fundament- 
ally rotten, Lord Palmerston would never have been able to 
draw from it such absurd consequences ; and a less intemper- 
ate man would have hesitated before he allowed himself all 
licenses that the oversights of the law-maker rendered pos- 
sible for him. The Duke of Wellington or Sir Robert Peel 
would have found means to work the system without exag- 
gerating its evils; Lord Palmerston made it ridiculous and 
untenable by pushing it too far. But political principles 
always come to some such end. Burke has a passage which 
may apply not only to the principle of European guarantees, 
but to any other contrivance, the maintenance of which be- 
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comes difficult or impossible: “That man thinks much too 
highly, and therefore he thinks weakly and delusively, of any 
contrivance of human wisdom who believes that it can make 
any sort of approach to perfection. There is not, there never 
was, a principle of government under heaven that does not, in 
the very pursuit of the good it proposes, naturally and in- 
evitably lead into some inconvenience which makes it abso- 
lutely necessary to counterwork and weaken the application 
of the first principle itself.” 

Perhaps it is not a very safe inference; but if the fact 
that the Pope has not yet excommunicated by name those 
who have invaded his territories proves any thing more 
than the kindness and consideration of the Holy Father even 
for his most rebellious children, it seems to show the exist- 
ence of a latent idea that Victor Emmanuel is more or less 
the creature of circumstances and the expression of his age, 
that he is rather a symptom of the disease than the root of 
it. At least it shows that the forbearance that has hitherto 
been exercised will not be forgotten, if any opening should be 
given for reconciliation, and that all hopes of an arrange- 
ment are not yet extinguished; and even if they were, the 
confidence of Catholics in the stability of the Church would 
not be damped. Old men are still living who can remember 
the despair with which Catholics saw the Bishops and monas- 
teries deprived of their territorial possessions by the French 
Revolution, and the clergy reduced to be mere stipendiaries 
of the State; : it was feared that the Church would lose all her 
freedom, and that the episcopate would become a mere ap- 
pendage or the temporal government, a mere spiritual and 
moral police. How happily have these fears been falsified ! 
The Trench prelates are not such courtiers as of yore, not 
so dependent on the will of the ruler of the State; and the 
Church has gained ground in men’s hearts in proportion to 
the loss of her broad lands. A sort of analogy may perhaps 
hold good now. No Catholic can be justified in consenting 
to the spoliation of the Papal States ; yet every believer will 
be sure that in any case, if a new system should arise on 
the ruins of the present one, it will be better adapted than 
its predecessor to secure the spiritual independence of the 
Church amid the complications of the coming centuries. 

















THE POOR-LAW AMENDMENT ACT. 


Tue Poor-Law Amendment Act (4th and 5th Wm. IV.c. 76) 
was passed to remedy the defects of the previously existing 
laws for the relief of the poor, which tended to engender the 
pauperism they were designed to relieve. The old parish 
workhouse was the asy lum of the aged and infirm, and the 
mass of the poor were relieved at their homes by weekly 
allowances. No effectual supervision existed, and relief was 
continued in very many cases after the recipients were 
earning the usual wages of persons of their calling; and, 
in agricultural parishes especially, these payments had the 
effect—first, of leading the population to depend on the 
poor-rates as a sort of rate-aid over and above the wages 
they could earn; and, secondly, of lowering the rate of 
wages in the district. What was no doubt originally a 
fraud—viz. the receipt of relief by an able-bodied labourer 
—became, if not a rule, a practice; and the result was, that 
the labouring population were fast becoming demoralised 
and pauperised; whilst the poor-rates, which were rather 
used in relieving poverty than destitution, were year by 
year assuming more formidable proportions. 

The rally against this state of things was made by the 
attempt to enforce some really practical and operative test 
of destitution, and to confine relief to destitution by making 
it, and not poverty, the only claim for relief. It was argued 
that the poor-rate was levied compulsorily on rich and poor, 
and must be expended, not on principles of generosity or 
charity, but of justice; and that no one had a claim of justice 
who had any thing in the shape of property on which he 
could, for ever so short a time, support himself. It was 
destitution only, then, that was to be relieved; and the test 
of destitution in the case of the able-bodied labourer was to 
be, that he would give up any remnant of home, and con- 
stitute himself an inmate of a workhouse, and become subject 
to its discipline. ‘This was called the “ Workhouse Test.” 

For the more general application of this test it was 
undoubtedly necessary that large extra workhouse accom- 
modation should be provided ; ‘and it was also considered 
that so great a change could not be worked out with any 
uniformity in parishes under the control of vestries. Ac- 
cordingly power was taken to form parishes into large 
unions; and the superintendence of the new scheme was not 
confided to local bodies, but vested in Commissioners. 
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The Act under consideration gave unlimited powers to 
these Commissioners, except upon two points: (1) they 
could not interfere in any individual case for the purpose 
of ordering relief; and (2) it was also unnecessarily and, as it 
has turned out, mischievously enacted, that they could not 
authorise the education of any child in a religious creed 
other than that professed by its parents, or in any “to 
which such parents shall object.” 

We propose in the present article to consider the effect 
of this act on the Catholic poor as respects their religious 
rights and welfare, and the education of their children. 

The portions of the Act which we shall have more especi- 
ally to notice are, the fifteenth, the nineteenth, the forty-sixth, 
and the one hundred and nineteenth sections. 

The fifteenth section is that which puts the administra- 
tion of relief to the poor under the control and direction of 
the Commissioners, with the single limitation that they can- 
not order relief in any individual case. And this clause, 
which confers such large powers on them, also requires them 
to make use of their powers, and “to make and issue all 
such rules, orders, and regulations for the management of the 
poor, for the government of workhouses, and the education 
of the children therein, and for the management of parish 
poor children [under a recited Act] .... and for carrying 
this Act into execution in all other respects as they shall 
think proper.” 

The nineteenth section we will give verbatim, distinguish- 
ing by italics such parts as we shall have afterwards more 
particularly to notice. It is as follows: 


‘‘ And be it further enacted, that no rules, orders, or regulations 
of the said Commissioners, nor any bye-laws at present in force or 
to be hereafter made, shall oblige any inmate of any workhouse to 
attend any religious service which may be celebrated in a mode con- 
trary to the religious principles of such inmate ; nor shall authorise 
the education of any child in such workhouse in any religious creed 
other than that professed by*the parents or surviving parent of 
such child, and to which such parents or parent shall object, or in 
the case of an orphan to which the godfather or godmother of such 
orphan shall so object; provided also that it shall, and may, be 
lawful for any licensed minister of the religious persuasion of any 
inmate of such workhouse, at all times in the day, on the request of 
such inmate, to visit such workhouse for the purpose of affording 
religious assistance to such inmate, and also for the purpose of in- 
structing his child or children in the principles of their religion.” 


The forty-sixth section empowers the Commissioners to 
direct the overseers or guardians of any parish or unior to 
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appoint such paid officers with such qualifications as the said 
Commissioners shall think necessary for superintending or 
assisting in the administration of the relief and employment 
of the poor, and for otherwise carrying the Act into effect. 
The Commissioners are also to determine the continuance 
in office or dismissal and the payment of such officers. 

The one hundred and nineteenth section declares that the 
word “officer” shall be construed to extend to any clergy- 
man, schoolmaster, &c. 

This law has of course to be read or interpreted in con- 
sistence and agreement with the common law, where it does 
not expressly repeal or abrogate it ; and, where more than one 
interpretation of any of its provisions is grammatically pos- 
sible, that interpretation is to be preferred which is most 
ee to the common law and the special objects of the 

ct. 

But both the powers conferred on the Commissioners and 
the centralising principle of the Act were very unpopular. 
They were said to be unconstitutional, or at least opposed 
to the general principle of local government. The Commis- 
sioners were called the ‘“‘ Three Kings of Somerset House,”— 
which was the original seat of the Commissioners,—and the 
workhouses were held up to popular hatred as “ Bastilles.” 
The law was unpopular with both the working and the 
middle classes; and they found a ready and able organ for 
the expression of their distaste in the Times newspaper, 
which, under the influence of the late Mr. Walter, M.P. for 
Berkshire, continued from day to day, with a persistency 
and consistency which form an unique exception to its ver- 
satile policy, to attack the law as inhuman and tyrannical. 
The opposition of the 7imes outlived the vigour of the popu- 
lar dislike ; for, in point of fact, something in the way of ac- 
commodation had been effected by the prudence of the Com- 
missioners, who relaxed the stringent application of the test, 
and gradually surmounted the resistance of the middle classes. 
There remains, however, to this day, a chronic feud between 
the central and the local authorities,—the Commissioners and 
the boards of guardians or local vestries; the consequence of 
which is, that the former limit their interference with the 
latter as much as possible, consistently with working out in 
the main the objects of the Act. Thisabstention on the part 
of the Commissioners has been especially remarkable on all 
points connected with the religious discipline of workhouses, 
and has been carried to such an extent that for the past 
seven or eight years the power of the Commissioners to re- 
quire the appointment of chaplains has been disused. The 
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Act and the authority conferred on the Commissioners being, 
as we have said, and as is notorious, unpopular, they were 
not likely to exercise their powers in favour of the Catholic 
inmates of workhouses and schools. Setting aside the pos- 
sible Protestant prejudices of the Commissioners, it was not 
likely that they would exercise an unpopular power for an un- 
popular purpose ; and they have accordingly left the Catholic 
inmates at the mercy of Protestant boards of guardians, only 
interfering in such flagrant cases as were brought before 
them, and where the illegality of the proceedings of the 
guardians was too plain and undeniable to be overlooked. 

We shall arrange our comments on this Act under the 
four following heads : 

I. The proper interpretation of the Act itself as it stands. 

II. The interpretation which it has received, and the prac- 
tices which have grown out of this interpretation. 

III. ‘The amendments necessary to secure the interests of 
the Catholic poor. And 

IV. A course which might be adopted to obtain such 
amendments. 


I. The interpretation of the Act itself. 


The fifteenth section, as we have seen, confers on the Com- 
missioners well-nigh unlimited powers for regulating work- 
houses and for the education of children, and requires them 
to exercise these powers. Had there been no other reference 
in the Act to internal administration, or to the education of 
children, it would probably have been held, that as, by the 
common law of the land, no one possessed the power of com- 
pelhing any British subject to attend any religious services 
inconsistent with his religious belief; as the necessary dis- 
ciplinary rules precluded inmates from seeking religious ser- 
vices and religious instruction and consolation outside the 
walls of the workhouse; and as the common law forbad any 
guardian, whether natural, testamentary, or provisional, from 
educating any child in any other than its legal religion, if 
that could be ascertained,—the Commissioners would be re- 
quired, and might be compelled by law, to provide religious 
necessaries, or to order that religious necessaries should be 
provided, for the inmates of workhouses, including the edu- 
cation of children in their legal religion; such religion to 
be decided by the ordinary rules of law and equity applic- 
able to the question. As a consequence of this interpretation, 
and of the usage of appointing Church-of-England chaplains 
to supply the religious necessities of inmates of that way of 
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thinking, the modus operandi of supplying the religious ne- 
cessities of Catholic inmates, including children, would be the 
appointment of Catholic chaplains and schoolmasters to give 
the Catholic poor the benefit of such necessary services and 
instruction as they were precluded, by the discipline of the 
house and their own poverty, from seeking for themselves. 

Against such an interpretation it might be urged, that its 
application to all religious sects would be simply impossible ; 
and that the religious necessities of members of the State 
Church were only supplicd because the State recognised its 
own religion only, the clergy and members of which were a 
privileged class. 

The answer to this is, that to suppose some ultimate im- 
possibility in the application of a principle is no objection to 
its application until the impossibility arrives; and that, by the 
very nature of the difficulty, the impossibility of its applica- 
tion, if indeed it ever arise, can apply to a very few persons ; 
for it is their extremely small number and the want of minis- 
ters of their opinions which constitute the difficulty or impos- 
sibility. The same objection might be urged against the 
supply of any religious instruction whatever. It might now 
(but not when the Act was passed) be also shown that the 
experiment of having three chaplains—one of the Established 
Church, one of the Catholic Church, and one Dissenter— 
had been tried in freland, and found to meet all the require- 
ments of the case. As to the privileges of the members and 
clergy of the Established Church, they are defined by law; 
and amongst them is no superior claim to participate in the 
benefits of local taxation. The application of the parlia- 
mentary grant for education is a precedent. 

This interpretation would be helped by the forty-sixth 
and one hundred and nineteenth sections, the former of which 
expressly empowers the Commissioners to direct the appoint- 
ment of necessary officers, whilst the latter includes clergymen 
and schoolmasters under the term “ officers.” 

If religious services, instruction, and education are neces- 
sary and are to’ be supplied, the clergymen who are to be 
appointed must be able to supply the want; and the Catholic 
clergy can alone do it in the case of Catholic inmates. 

Against this interpretation it has been pretended by the 
Poor-Law Commissioners that the legal meaning of the word 
“clergyman” is “minister of the Established Church.” The 
legal opinion on which this is founded has not been produced, 
nor the authority for it disclosed. We do not believe that, if 
it were decided that the requirements of the case and the 
harmonious and effective working of the Act required the 
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appointment of Catholic cha, or ans, this restricted int preta- 
tion of the word “ clergyman” could be so clearly and autho- 
ritatively established as to defeat what would otherwise appear 
to be the meaning and object of the Act. 

But if this interpretation of the Act be adopted, the nine- 
teenth clause is evidently unnecessary. The House of Lords 
is generally thought a better legal authority than the House 
of Commons; and it is some confirmation of our inter- 
pretation that the House of Lords, on the motion of Lord 
“igh ee rejected this clause as wnnecessary, declaring that 

= law of the land, as it then stood, the acts against 
which the clause was levelled were e already illegal. 

It is very material to bear in mind that this clause was 
avow edly introduced, not to restrict the measure of religious 

freedom allowed by or growing out of the Act, but to extend 
it or rather to guard against such an abuse of the almost un- 
limited powers of the Commissioners in the matter of religion. 
The House of Commons unwisely, as we think, retained the 
clause, and gave the following reasons, in conference with the 
Lords, for maintaining it: 

1. Because it is essentially requisite for the preservation 
of religious freedom that the provisions contained in this 
clause should be, and should be known and acknowledged to 
be, the law of the mine and such declaration is more ¢ vy Ci- 
ally necessary in a measure so deeply interesting to the bulk 
of the community, a affecting every class of he r Majesty’s 
sunjocts, whatever may be their religious persuasion. 

2. Because though it may be true that no new law, or 
change of the law, is 3 introduced by this clause, yet it relates 
to some matters which have not hitherto been specifically de- 
fined by any act of parliament, or recognised as law by any 
series of decisions; and therefore it is highly expecie nt that 
the legality of the provisions contained in the said clause 
should be made manifest beyond the possibility of doubt by 
express declaration. 

3. Because, even supposing such a clause not to be ne- 
cessary, less evil would arise from a superfluous declaratory 
enactment than from the possible existence of a doubt on a 
subject so nearly connected with the religious feelings and 
consciences of the people. 

The House of Lords gave way, and the clause stands part 
of the Act, and must be interpreted i in harmony with its ex- 
press language, with the other parts of the Act, and with the 
common law of the land. 

Its only affirmative enactment is, that it shall be lawful 
for a minister of the religion of any inmate of a workhouse to 
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visit the workhouse, at all times in the day, on the request of 
such inmate, for the purposes of affording religious instruc- 
tion to such inmate, and of instructing his children in the 
principles of their religion. 

If our prev ious interpretation of the Act, independently 
of this part of the nineteenth section, be slowed. and if we 
have correctly laid down the common law, it would appear 
that the meaning of the above is to secure religious instruc- 
tion to any individual inmates and their children who are 

not supplied with it by the ordinary arrangements of the 
workhouse; so that in no case whatever shall | any inmate be 
deprived of religious instruction, if he desire it, and if any 
minister of his religion will afford it. 

The ninetcenth section, by its first part, also forbids the 
Commissioners to abuse the large powers conferred on them 
(1) by compelling any inmate to attend any religious service 
celebrated in a mode contrary to his religious principles, or 
(2) by educating any child except in the creed of its parents 
or surviving parent, “and to which such parents or parent 
shall object. >” The language of this portion of the clause 1s 
one of those legislative hashes which often orow out of amend- 
ments and amendments of amendments introduced in debate 
in the House of Commons. The Lords manage these things 
better. Independently of the words, ‘‘and to which such pa- 
rents or parent shall object,” the meaning is plain enough— 
on no account whatever was religious liberty to be infringed 
by any rule compelling an inmate to attend a religious service 
he objected to, nor were his children to be educated in any 
other than his religion. The words just quoted were put in 
us an amendment, to avoid the necessity of too minute and 
fanciful a classification. There is no doubt at all that, for 
every practical purpose, the poor may be divided into three 
ereat classes: Kstablished Churchmen, Catholics, and Dis- 
senters. This division is perhaps too minute; and we may 
affirm that practically, in these days, for the purposes of reli- 
gious services and education amongst the poor, the distinction 

rather between Protestants and Catholics ; and, in the vast 
cuieliee of cases, the religious feelings of the poor would be 
fully met by the supply of religious instruction by means of 
the ministrations of the Church-of- Eneland and Catholic 
clergy. A Dissenter does not ordinarily object to receive the 
ministrations of a Church-of-England clergyman, nor have 
the Dissenting clergy ever shown a wish to catechise or in- 
struct the inmates of workhouses; from which it may be in- 
ferred that neither they nor the people who follow them 
object to receive the assistance, at least in workhouses, of the 
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State clergy. The intention of this clause was, then, to preserve 
full liberty of worship and religious education in individual 
cases which could not be provided for by any supply calculated 
to meet the every-day wants of large bodies of the poor. The 
words, ‘‘ any religious service which may be celebrated in a 
mode,” &c., would quite admit the supposition that the Act 
contemplated the performance of religious services other than 
those of the Church of England ; for if these only had been 
in the mind of the Legislature, sath wide and indefinite lan- 
euage would hardly have been used, but the services intended 
would have been called those of the Church of England. So, 
also, the word “clergyman” is one which includes the cler rey 
of all denominations; and if the Legislature had intended to 
exclude all except the clergy of the State Church, there are 
words commonly used in acts of parliament* which would 

effectually have expressed this restriction. That such lan- 
euage was not used, but a word adopted instead which would 
inclade the cler: ay of all other denomina ations, makes it highly 
probable that it was the intention of the Legislature to employ 
the word “clergyman” in its general acceptation. No one 
will contend that this wider inter pretation is radically bad 
and totally inadmissible ; and if it be not bad and inadmis- 
sible, it is that which ought to be adopted as the only one 
which gives a reading of the Act in conformity with the com- 
mon law, the public policy of the country, and the public good. 
This interpretation of the Poor-Law Amendment Act. was 
not only an admissible one, but a fair, legal, and constitu- 
tional one, in 1834, when the Act was passed. But sub- 
sequent legislation, and subsequent declarations of public 
policy, would, we believ e, render it the only legal and consti- 
tutional interpretation, if the Act might be read by the light 
of er post facto legislation and public : acts. 

But though this be the fair and legal interpretation, we 
cannot venture to affirm that no other is "possible; whilst it 1s 
quite certain that if another, more agreeable to Protestant pre- 
judices, and more discouraging : and « oppressive to the Catholic 
poor, would at all hold water, that other would certainly be 
adopted by the administrative authorities and allowed by the 
Courts. 

Kven if such an interpretation as we have contended for 
had been theoretically admitted, it would never have been 
practically adopted nor fairly carried out. For the machinery 
provided for carrying out the Act is not only inadequate, but 
the antagonism between the Commissioners and the boards of 


* Thus, the Prison-Discipline Act requires the justices to appoint a 
chaplain who shall be a clergyman of the Church of Enyland. 
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guardians (who are ignorant and bigoted bodies) is so great, 
that the Commissioners would never have incurred the diffi- 
culty and unpopularity of exercising their directorial power 
in favour of Catholic paupers and their children, nor insisted 
on the appointment of Catholic chaplains when they have even 
ceased to insist on the appointment of a Church-of-England 
one. It must also be remembered, and this is a point of the 
utmost practical importance, that, without the — it of 
Catholic chaplains to look after their interests, the Catholic 
poor would be ignorant of their rights, or, when they ac- 
quired some knowledge of them, too broken in spirit to en- 
counter the difficulty of vindie ‘ating them in the face of hostile 
boards of guardians and masters of workhouses. 
We now proceed to the next division of our subject. 


Il. Vhe interpretation which the Act has received, and the 
practices which have grown out of this interpretation. 


First, then, the word “clergyman” is construed to mean a 
clergyman of the Church of England; and, as a eemnngueninn 
of this, the Catholic poor (1) are entirely deprived of any sup- 
ply of religious instruction or any religious services, except 
those which they can obtain from the charity of their clergy 
and the allowance of their ministrations by the g@uardians, 
and (2) are subject to the visits and proselytising influence of 
the authorities and the Protestant chaplains. 

The practical working of this cannot be understood un- 
less it be also known that the disci; pline of large houses is 
supposed to justify the rule, in virtee of which no adult is 
allowed to leave the house on Sundays if he or she be under 
sixty-five years of age; that, with but few exceptions, and 
those at the charge of the Catholic clergy of the neighbour- 
hood, no Catholic services are celebrated within the house 
and that children whose parents or god-parents have ake 
those cluims, and gone through those formalities neecssa irTy 
to obtain occasional instruction from a priest, are at all other 
times treated and educated as Protestants. 

But the whole animus of the interpretation which has 
been adopted in practice will be perhaps better understood. 
from the meaning which has been attributed to the nineteenth 
clause. This clause, intended for the preservation of reli- 
gious liberty, has perhaps been the cause of more religious 
oppression to the poor, and of more trouble and vexation to 
their pastors, than any enactment of the Legislature since 
the avowedly penal legislation, which the House of Com- 
mons has more than acknowledged to be a dead letter, but 
has refused expressly to repeal. 
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he meaning which has been given to this section is, 
that all children are to be educated Protestants, unless their 
parents or god-parents actively object; and so many dif- 
ficulties are thrown in the way of their doing so, that the 
number of children whom the priest is allowed to visit is 
ridiculously small in proportion to the ascertained number of 
the Catholic children in schools supported out of the poor- 
rates. Again, that part of the section which gives the 
licensed minister of the religious persuasion of any inmate 
permission to visit him at all times of the day at his request, 
for the purpose of affording him or his children religious in- 
struction, has been construed to mean, that each time such 
inmate desires a visit, he must ask for one; the rule being, 
one request, one visit. The very same meaning ought in 
consistency to be applied to such visits for the instruction of 
children ; but the same words when applied to children ordi- 
narily lead to the permission for a priest to visit them once 
a week. In all other respects the children are educated as 
Protestants. 

With regard to Catholic adults, there is no provision made 
for their instruction in any workhouse in England, although 
in all populous towns they constitute a large pr oportion of the 
whole number of the inmates of the wor Xhouses, and in some 
towns in Lancashire an absolute majority. In some few cases 
unlimited access is allowed to the priest, and he is even per- 
mitted to celebrate Mass in the house ; but these attendances 
and services are always furnished at the priest’s own expense, 
or rather constitute a sort of supplementary voluntary poor- 
rate on his parish. 

By way of illustrating the interpretation of this section 
as applied to children, we are allowed to quote the following 
extract from an unpublished letter written by a gentleman 
who has devoted much time to the question. He writes: 


“T pass now to the case of pauper children. And here, drop- 
ping all abstract discussion of right or wrong, I simply expose the 
state of the law by a few facts, either within my own knowledge, or 
which I have so thoroughly tested as to be able to vouch for their 
accuracy. 

1. A friend of mine, a county magistrate, once used his autho- 
rity or position to examine the registry of a London workhouse. 
By the rules of the Commissioners the creed of the inmates should 
have been entered on the register. My friend was surprised to see 
so many Irish names entered as Protestunts. He selected thirty- 
five children so entered, and asked to see them. I need not enter 
into the particulars of the examination ; all of them were Catholics, 
and were acknowledged to be so by the master, who was present. 
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The Provincial of the order of the Passionists at Highgate, 
whom I have the honour to be intimately acquainted with, and who 
has pastoral charge of the Highgate Ecclesiastical District, lately 

-alled on me, and ‘said that he had been told that there were a num- 
ber of Catholic children in the Industrial School there who were 

Jatholies, but who were receiving a strictly Protestant education ; 
the number, he had been told, was fourteen or fifteen.* Desirous 
of doing his duty by these poor children, he asked my advice as to 
how he should proceed. I recommended him to call at once on the 
master, ask him if he had any Catholic children, and, if he acknow- 
ledged that he had, to ask for access to them. He did this, and 
received for answer, that no registry was kept at the school, that 
the registry was kept at the workhouse, and that the master knew 
of no Roman Catholic children, and had no means of knowing— 
that he received them all as Protestants, and that they were edu- 
eated as Protestants. I gathered from the Rev. Father Provincial’s 
account of this conversation, that the meaning of not knowing was 
not having any official knowledge. 1 had quite expected some such 
answer; and | then recommended the Provincial to apply to the 
guardians of Clerkenwell Workhouse. He did so; and after re- 
ceiving a refusal to allow him to inspect the registry, asked the 
Board to examine it themselves, and Jet him have the result. ‘This 
was also refused. One of the guardians gave as a reason for this 
refusal of any information, that the children were well cared for 
and properly ‘educated without the assistance of the Catholic clergy. 

3. Inthe R. C. Ecclesiastical District of St Mary and St. Michael's, 
Commercial Road East, there is a population of 16,000 Catholics 
(a careful census taken by the clergy a year ago gave 15,400 odd). 
These people are very poor, Irish labourers and dock workmen for 
the most part. The children of the poor receiving parish relief are 
believed by the clergy to amount to 500, who are scattered amongst 
the Industrial Schools at Limehouse, Plashet, and Forest Gate. ‘The 
clergy ascertained a year ago, and I have before me the list of them, 
the names of 146 Catholic ‘children in those schools who are Catho- 
lies, or were Catholics when they entered them. Of these only 
twenty-nine are allowed to see the priest once a week. In every 
other respect they are educated like the rest ef the children. LI 
send your lordship} herewith the list of the names. 

This population of, say, 16,000 are not only very poor, but en- 
gaged in hazardous pursuits. They would certainly, I think, con- 
tribute as many as 500 children (but I have not investigated this 
pointt) to the workhouse. For, Jirst, the population are very poor, 
and chiefly Irish ; secondly, the Irish marry young, and are prolific ; 


* This would be under the average number I should expect to find out 
of the total number of 150 children educated in the school. 

{~ This letter was addressed to Lord Brougham. 

+ Looking at this point since, I find that 320 children would be the 
average number yielded by a population of 16,000; but this supposes the 
population to be averagely circumstanced, which is not the case in the in- 


stance in question. 
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and, thirdly, the nature of the occupation of the poor in that district 
often disables the father and pauperises the family. 

4. I will now give a very pregnant example, drawn from an 
Industrial School, in which the Catholics have more liberty and 
advantages than in any other school in the country. I refer to the 
Kirkdale Industrial School; and in this, the most favourable specimen 
I have been able to find, I assert that there is not one child receiv- 
ing an education in conformity with the principles of the Catholic 
religion. 

Tu this school about 600 children are educated, of whom about 
one half are Catholies.* 

The Protestant children have the benefit of a paid Protestant 
chaplain, under whom there is a staff of four Protestant school- 
masters, three Protestant schoolmistresses, and twenty Protestant 
pupil-teachers. In fact, all the authorities of the school are Pro- 
testant. 

The Catholic children have the gratuitous services of a neigh- 
bouring priest, and of two male and two female pupil-teachers. 

The education is subject to any express directions of the guard- 
ians (of the rates, not of the poor), under the direction of the Pro- 
testant cha -plain. 

The English History in use in this school by Protestants and 
Catholics alike contains, inter alia, the following : 

‘The corrupt doctrine that was now beginning to prevail in the 
Church of Rome on the subject of the Lord’s Supper’ (p. 14). 
‘Worshiping of images was now gaining ground. Attempts had 
been already made to enforce celibacy on the clergy’ (p. 15). ‘One 
of the perverse practices which was remedied at the Reformation, 
the withholding the cup from the laity in the administration of the 
Holy Communion, may be traced to this period’ (p. 50). ‘ Corrup- 
tions which the Church of Rome had engrafted upon the Serip- 
tures’ (p. 57). ‘It is because our Church is obliged to continue in 
a state of protestation against the errors of Rome that she is some- 
times called Protestant. But she is something more than this, 
unwilling as the Romanists are to admit her claim, She is a true 
branch of the Holy Catholic Church, of which the creed speaks, 
though she be not in communion with the Church of Rome’ (p. 81). 
Henry VIII. ‘insisted to the last on retaining the Romish expres- 
sion of the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist.’ ‘The task of restoring 


* The number of children on the 10th of this month was 537. In the 
corresponding week of last year it was 850. 
I have since received a return of the children in this school on the 17th 
instant, as follows: 
Boys. Girls. Total. 
Protestant.......... iiew 6 obeae 162 107 269 
Catholice..ccccecss iekiikeens 164 139 303 








Total 326 246 572 


From this it appears that there were thirty-four Catholics more in number 
than Protestants. 
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the cup to the laity, and preparing men’s minds for an intelligent 
reception of the blessing conveyed in that sacrament, was reserved 
for the purer hands of his successor’ (p. 85). ‘The comparatively 
modern corruptions of Romanism were removed. The principal 
of these were, the practice of praying in an unknown tongue ; the 
withholding the Bible from general use; the enforced celibacy of 
the clergy ; the doctrine called transubstantiation, which we have 
already explained; the denial of the cup to the laity ; the undue 
honour paid to saints and images; the worship paid to the Virgin 
Mary ; the doctrine of purgatory, and the notion connected with it, 
that remission can be purchased from the Pope in favour of our- 
selves or others’ (p. 88). ‘The Romanists in England seem at first 
to have acquiesced in the reforms which Elizabeth breught in. 
They might well have been unsettled by the deerces of the Council 
of ‘Trent, which pretended to be an CGcumenical Council’ (p. 100). 
‘The gunpowder-plot must ever be classed with the massacre of 
st. Bartholomew and the cruelties of the Inquisition in Spain, as 
instances of the baleful effects produced by that false zeal in reli- 
gion, Which the Church of Rome has so much encouraged’ (p. 111). 
‘Released from the shackles of the Romish superstition’ (p. 114). 

The Rev. If. Gibson, the Catholie priest who gives his gra- 

—— attention to this school, appealed to the gui ardians against 

Catholic children being compelled to use this book, without effect. 
Ile consequently complained to the Commissioners in a letter dated 
the 25th January last. The receipt of this letter was acknowledged 
on the 9th February; but he heard nothing further, until, after a 
second letter to the Commissioners, dated Lith April, he was in- 
formed, under date the 19th idem, that the local authorities had 
passed, on the 4th February, the following resolution : 

‘Resolved, that the Committee, having taken into their con- 
sideration the letter of the Poor-Law Board, containing the com- 
plaint of the Rev. H. Gibson against the History of England in use 
in the schools, and having deliberately considered the question, can 
see no reason for discontinuing any history published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge.’ 

In a further correspondence the Commissioners regret that a 
book, disapproved by the Rev. H. Gibson, should be in use; but 
they do not think any advantage would at prescnt result from their 
again addressing the local authorities. 

Certainly none but the pig-headed ignoramuses who compose 
local boards, vestries, and committees, would have been such idiots 
as to put forth that they had considered a very much wider question 
than what was submitted to them, and to pretend that the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge had never published a book 
unfit to be generally used in a school conducted on the system of 
mixed education, and on that ground to decide that the book in 
question was fit to be so used. 

The truth is, that all these children are being educated Pro- 
testants, with the disadvantage that they are also being taught that 
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Protestantism is false, and something else true, which again, for 
the rest of the day, and from the authorities, and in their class- 
books, they are told is a superstition and a corruption. 

As one further illustration of the state of the law and prac- 
tice in the matter of the education of Catholic children, I must 
refer to an order of the Poor-Law Board, prepared by the late 
Government, and signed and issued by the present Government. 

The negotiations which | and others carried on with the late 
Government led us to entertain great hopes that the whole subject 
of the education of children, and the religious rights * the poor ia 
receipt of parochial relief, would be favourably considered ‘These 
hopes, I speak for myself, were mainly erounded on the full atten- 
tion paid to my representations by Mr. Sotheron Estcourt when he 
was Chief Commissioner, and afterwards when he was Home Secre- 
tary. The only actual result, however, was the preparation of the 
following order, subsequently signed by Mr. Villiers, Sir G. C. Lewis, 
and Mr. Gladstone : 


ArticLE I.—That whenever there shall be in the workhouse 
any orphan child under the age of fourteen years, the master of the 
said workhouse shall enter in such In-door Relief List, as the reli- 
gious persuasion of such orphan, the religious creed which was pro- 
fessed by the father of such orphan at the time of his death, if the 
master know, or can ascertain the same by reasonable inquiry; or, 
if the same cannot be so ascertained, the creed professed by the 
mother of such orphan at the time of her‘death, if the same be 
known to the suid master, or can be by him in like manner ascer- 
tained ; 

Provided always, that if the godfather or godmother of such 
orphan shall make any objection, this article shall not have any 
force or application. 

ArricLE II.—Such orphan, while an inmate of the workhouse, 
shall not be insiructed in any other religious creed than that so 
entered, unless he or she, being above the age of twelve years, shall 
desire to receive instruction in some other ereed, and unless he or 
she be considered by the Poor-Law Board to be competent to exer- 
Cise a reasonable judgment upon the subject. 

ArvicLe I1I—The master of the workhouse shall, subject to 
the directions of the guardians of the Union, take all practicable 
steps in order to procure the attendance at the workhouse from 
time to time, for the purpose of affording religious instruction to 
such orphan, of some minister of the religious persuasion of the said 
orphan, as ascertained according to the provisions of this order, or 
according to the information of the godfather or godmotlier ; 

Provided always, that such attendance shall take place at such 
times as shall not be inconsistent with the discipline and good 
order of the workhouse, 

Anticte IV.—The provisions herein contained applicable to 
the master of the workhouse shall extend to the matron, in cases 
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in which there shall be no master, or in which he shall be absent, 
or his office shall be vacant. 

This order was received with a burst of indignation by the 
cuardians of the poor. ‘They appealed to the Poor-Law Board, 
und at once received the comforting assurance, founded on the 
words, ‘subject to the directions of the Guardians of the Union’ 
in the third article, that the order was not compulsory on them. 

I am not a lawyer, but this strikes me as simply absurd. It 
was, no doubt, within the discretion of the guardians what direc- 
tions they should give, so as to carry the order into effect ; but I 
hold it as certain, that if the order were within the powers of the 
Commissioners, the guardians were bound to give such directions 
us were necessary for carrying it out. 

This, I faney, struck the more astute of the guardians, or, 
more probably, their legal advisers; and a second point was ac- 
cordingly taken, viz., tuat the order was illegal, inasmuch as if 
it were complied with, and the master were to ‘procure’ religious 
instruction for Catholic orphans, the guardians must pay for it, and 
that the rates could not legally be charged with such payments. 

This may be sound law. I am rather inclined, looking at the 
whole Act, ‘including the nineteenth clause, to beli ieve that it is. 
At any rate the Commissioners have given in, and acknowledged 
doubts of the leg: ality of the order, which is now a dead letter, 

It is either legal or illegal. If it is legal, its history exempli- 
fies the spirit of the gue dians, and the cow: sedion or impotence of 
the Commissioners. If it is illegal, I should not desire a better 
illustration of the law as it stands, s, than this same illegality. 

Talk of the Mortara case—why here in England we Papists, 
with Queen, Lords, and Commons looking on, are taxed expressly 
to provide for the systematic and wholesale and forced proselyt- 
ism of the children of the poor of our communion,’ 


In virtue of rules which are issued by the Commissioners, 
and which have the torce of law, the master of every workhouse 
is bound to keep a register of the inmates of the workhouse, 
in which, amongst other things, their religion is recorded. 
No one but the officers of the house have access to this regis- 
ter, and even if faithfully kept it would be of little practical 
utility ; but im the majority of cases, and particularly in those 
where there is a disposition to curtail the rights of Catholic 
inmates, their religion is either not recorded, or they are set 
down w leslan ale as Protestants. This is almost universally 
the case with respect to children. Still the existence of such 
a rule seems to imply that in framing their system the Com- 
missioners conceived that those inmates who did not profes ss 
the tenets of the Establishment were entitled to some privi- 
leges or distinction which they do not, except in very few 
cases, actually enjoy. If the Act is fairly interpreted and 
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carried out in practice, the registration of the creed of an 
inmate would hardly seem to be of any utility to him or 


any one. 
We now pass to— 


III. Zhe Amendments necessary to secure the interests of the 
Catholic Poor. 


No one ean, we think, doubt that the smaller the altera- 
tion of the law which would secure to Catholic adults the 
neans of attending to their religious duties, and to Catholic 
children education in the Catholic faith, the better; and that 
the more such alterations can be made in accordance with 
principles of legislation already applied to somewhat similar 
questions, the better also. ‘The amendments proposed, even 
though they would be unnecessary if the existing law had 
been fairly interpreted, must also be framed w ith. reference 
to the unfair, or even illegal, interpretation, which the Act 
has, as a matter of fact, received. We must particularly insist 
on this as an excuse for what would, as we think, be the ap- 
parently unnecessary as well as trifling character of the two 
iirst amendments which we shall propose. 

The first is simply to insert the words “ secular and reli- 
cious” before the word “ education” in the fifteenth clause, 
which would then read: ‘‘And be it further enacted that, 
from and after the passing of this Act, the administration of 
relief to the poor throughout England and Wales, according 
to the existing laws, or such laws as shall be in force at the 
time being, shall be subject to the direction and control of 
the said Commissioners ; ; and for executing the powers given 
to them by this Act the said Commissioners shall and are 
hereby authorised and required, from time to time as they 
shall see occasion, to make and issue all such rulcs, orders, 
and regulations for the management of the poor, for the 
government of workhouses, and the secular and religuous 
education of the children Casein and for... . carrying 
this Act into cxecution in all other respects, as they shall 
think proper; and the said Commissioners,” &c. : 

The value of this amendment would be that it would ex- 
pressly throw on the Poor-Law Board the duty of providing 
—it would “require” them to provide—for the religious edu- 
cation of pauper children; whereas at present, in “the most 
favourable cases, the practice is simply to permit a certain 
amount of access to children, which depends entirely on the 
charity of the neighbouring priest, and is a charge on his 
parish which ought to be borne by the poor-rate, and which 
is besides ineffectual for its object, unless it is backed by the 
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employment of Catholic schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, 
the withdrawal of active Protestant influences, and a supply 
of proper books of devotion and harmless books of ordinary 
instruction. 

‘The next amendment is one which we only give next on 
account of its trifling character, and because it is like the 
preceding in this, that it is only called for by the unsound 
interpretation which the Act has previously received. We 
have seen that it has been pretended that the word “clergy- 
inan,” without any words of qualitic: ition, means “‘ clergyman 
of the Established Church.” 'T’o slvehiie this pretence, the 
words “whether of the Church of England or of any other 
denomination” should be added. This would be expressive 
of the intention of the Legislature that chaplains of other 
denominations should, if their services were required, be 
appointed. And the question whether their services were 

required or not 1s one which would be settled, not by the 
claims of this or that denomination outside the walls of the 
workhouse, but by the wants of the poor within. In con- 
sidering what these wants may be, there is theoretically the 
fear that the thousand-and-one denominations which exist in 
the country may have each a representative within the valls 
of the workhouse, and that a corresponding number ot chap- 
lains may be required. It may perhaps be feared that the 
General Baptist will not beable to sit under the ministrations 
of the Particular Baptist chaplain ; that each solitary indi- 
vidual representing one of the several phases of Methodism 
will require a chaplain to himsclf; and so on ad infinitum ; 
so that the rates will be more he avily charged to supp ly 
religious sustenance than to furnish clothes, fv vod, and lodg- 
ing. Practically, of course, there is no suk danger; but to 
meet the theoretical apj weber sion of it, we might perhaps 
insert a proviso that not more than three chaplains, one a 
clergyman of the Established religion, one a Catholic priest, 
and one a Protestant dissenter , should be appointed as chap- 
luins of the workhouse, w Sy we reserved for the members 
of all other denominations the free access of their pastors and 
the liberty of attending their own services, provided they did 
not abuse the privilege. 

The third amen iment we would propose is an important 
one. It should have preceded the last according to the order 
of the clauses which it affects ; but we wished to dispose first 
of those amendments which were sunply of a declaratory 
character. 

The nineteenth clause is radically bad; for even if it be 
relieved of the words which have been understood to mean 
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that the active objection of the parents is necessary in order 
to prevent the education of their children in some other reli- 
gion than their own, and of those other words which have 
been interpreted to mean that an actual and formal request 
from an inmate is necessary to enable the minister of his 
“religious persuasion” to visit him, and that one visit only 
can be allowed for each request, still the clause is open to the 
fundamental objection that, | being declaratory, it inadequately 
declares the rights it is intended to declare. Striking out 
the objectionable words, “and to which such parents or pa- 
rent shall object,’”’ and “ on the request of such inmate,” the 
clause would still be bad, for it would indicate an uncertain 
and illusory mode of fulfilling the implied obligation of al- 
lowing the free exercise of their religion to adults, and of 
educating children in the creed of their parents. 

First, as to adults. Protection from compulsion is ex- 
tended to them; but whilst the conditions of relief require 
disciplinary rules which cut them off from that supply of re- 
ligious instruction which they might obtain outside the house, 
the clause, omitting the most objectionable words, does not 
require that such instruction should be supplied to them 
within, but leaves the matter entirely to the ability and good 
will of the minister of their “ religious persuasion” outside 
the house. 

The supply of religious services and instruction according 
to the creed of the workhouse inmate is as necessary to the 
pauper, to the discipline of the house, and to the “general 
good of the community outside, as the relief of the pauper’s 
bodi ily necessities. ‘To lodge and fecd the destitute poor is 
necessary for the preservation of their own bodies ; ‘but to 
meet their spiritual wants, to sustain and elevate, rather than 
to neglect and depreciate, their moral character, is essential 
both for their own welfare and that of the community. And 
the neglect of the duty is already producing this effect: 
that the amended system of parochial in-door relief is active 
in the production of pauperism, and in that demoralisation 
of the poor from which pauperism naturally flows. 

A compulsory legal provision for the relief of destitution, 
administered, to . by the vain and ignorant class of men from 
whom the guardians, so called, of the poor, and the officers 
(except the chaplain) of the workhouse are chosen, is no suf- 
ficient substitute for that wise and discriminating charity 
which the Church formerly dispensed by the hands of the 
clergy, secular and religious. In the old days, the poor 
had really guardians, and the bond of charity was kept un- 
broken between them and those who ministered to their 
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wants. It is the one great drawback on the administration 
of relief out of the compulsorily raised funds called poor- 
rates in the present day, that this bond of mutual affection 1s 
wanting. The chaplain is the only link now left which binds 
the bevel pauper to society, and affords a means of ele- 
vating his status and sustaining his hopes. Displace the 
minister of religion, and treat the pauper like a hungry beast 
who must be fed to keep him from preying on your preserves, 
and you make him the brute you take him for. He becomes 
a source of infection to the class from which he springs, and 
to which he occasionally returns; and the amended Poor-Law 
evolves, like its predecessor, the pauperism it is designed to 
control and relieve. In a word,—suppress the ministrations 
of the clergy, and the workhouse becomes the pestilent centre 
for the demoralisation of the poor and their depression in the 
scale of humanity. 

But not only is the active interposition of the clergy in 
the Poor-Law administrative system required, to keep up the 
well-nigh lost bond of charity between the destitute and those 
Wiio supply their physical necessities; its necessity becomes 
more apparent when we consider how hopeless must be the 
attempt at the exercise of any adequate amount of moral in- 
duence by the masters and matrons of workhouses. These 
people have before them a far more difficult task than the 
governor of a gaol; for the inmates of the workhouse cannot 
possibly be subjected to that penal ne which suflices 
in the gaol to preserve order and external decency, and to 
prevent, in some degree, the spread of moral contagion by some 
one or two of the most debased inmates. Yet the more difi- 
cult task of government in a workhouse is committed to an 
inferior and worse-paid class of men. The governors of our 
gaols are ordinarily gentlemen, and their pay is about 600/. 
a year, whilst the master of 2 workhouse is taken from a class 
of men who aspire to a salary of from 80/. to 150/. a year. 

But if the moral influence of the clergy should be brought 
to bear on the inmates of the workhouse, that influence must 
be exercised by means of the clergy of the denominations to 
which the inmates belong. Lord Palmerston has, on more 
than one occasion, not only admitted, but expressly and point- 
edly insisted on, this necessity; and probably no public man 
of the present day will be found overtly to deny it, and to 
profess that those portions of the local rates which are levied 
on all classes without distinction of creed, and which are ex- 
pended on affording religious consolation and instruction to 
the destitute poor, “should be monopolised by a single class, 
and that class an already privileged and endowed one. 
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Secondly, as to children. The clause, even supposing it 
not to require the special request of an inmate for the access 
of the clergy of his denomination to his children, seems, in 
granting that access, to prescribe what is considered sufficient 
for the religious education of the children; and what is pre- 
scribed is no doubt satisfactory to the Protestant dissenting 
laity and clergy, since they do not object, and since the I: itter 
do not exercise the privileges reserved for them. But it is 
not so with Catholic children. Catholics only can judge of 
what is necessary for Catholic education; and if there were 
any difference of opinion on the subject, and if the authorities 
were not satisfied with the evidence of the Catholic laity, 
clergy, and bishops, they could appezl to the Holy See, and 
receive a definite, authoritative, and conclusive answer. What 
is required for Catholic children is not what Protestants con- 
sider to be the means of a Catholic education, but what 
Catholics consider to be so. Now it is certain that the visits 
of a priest to children subject at all other times to Protestant 
influences, and taught by Protestants out of Protestant class- 
books, are insufficient for a child’s education 1 in the Catholic 
faith. The result of such training is not that the child will 
become a Protestant or a Catholic, but that he will become 
an infidel. We are not speaking of the system, however ob- 
jectionable it may be, of the Irish National Board or of the 
godless colleges,—a system in which the attempt is made to 
separate secular and religious instruction, and in secular in- 
struction to use books unobjectionable in themselves to both 
Catholic and Protestant. What we are speaking of is the 
admixture of religious instruction by a priest with an avow- 
edly Protestant course of secular instruction, carried on by 
Protestants out of Protestant books. Both systems are incur- 
ably evil; but the latter does not even pretend to what Pro- 
testants themselves account fair and reasonable. 

The clause is bad, first, because the education which it 
would permit is bad; and, secondly, because it leaves the 
supply of an essential commodity—to wit, religious educa- 
tion—to the charity of persons outside w ho have paid their 
poor-rates, and should not be called on to provide any thing 
further out of their own means. The most liberal interpre- 
tation which could possibly be given to this clause might, but 
for the active charity of the priest and the Catholic commu- 
nity, leave destitute Catholic children, who are chargeable to 
the poor-rates, wnsupplied with even the inferior article they 
are permitted to obtain if they can. 

For this unmendable clause we would substitute the fol- 
lowing : 
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“ And be it further enacted, that the Commissioners may 
and are hereby required to issue orders that the master cr 
other chief officer of any workhouse, district, industrial, or 
other school, supported by or assisted out of the poor-rates, 
shall keep a register of the names and ages, and religious 
creed, denomination, or persuasion of the inmates ; and. that 
such register shall be open to the inspection at all reasonable 
times of the minister of the nearest licensed church or chapel 
of any denomination, except in the case in which a clergy- 
man or minister of such denomination is a chaplain of the 
house in which the register is kept, in which case such chap- 
lnin, and no other minister of the same denomination, shall 
have access to it. And the Commissioners are further to issue 
orders whereby the poor of any denomination or persuasion 
may have suc h religious services pr ovided for them, and such 
religious ministrations from a minister of their own denom1- 
nation, as are essential for their instruction and consolation, 
and whereby the children of such inmates, or any orphan or 
dese he child, may be educated in the religion in w hich they 
ought by law to be educ ation and whereby the cuardians of ¢ any 
union, or any other body charged with the relief of the poor in 
any parish or district, may, if they see fit, establish denomi- 

rational schools for the maintenance and education of the 
children of any denomination: or, if the children of any de- 
nomination in any such union, paris sh, or district are, in the 
opinion of the eruardi ans, too few in number to aden of a 
separate school tor the education of the children who ought 
by law to be educated in the religious prine iples of such de- 
nomination, then whereby the guardians (or other body 
charged with the relief of the poor in any parish or disti rict) 
shall be bound to send such children for their education and 
maintenance to any school of that denomination which the 
Commissioners, after inspection, shall certify to be a proper 
school for the education and maintenance of p: wuper children: 
and whereby, ifthere be no such certitied school within the limits 
of the union, parish, or district, the guardians shall be bound 
to send such children to some day-se ‘hool conducted accor ding 
to the religious principles in which such children ought by 
law to be educated: or, whereby, if there be no such day- 
school, the guardians (or other body, &c.) shall be bound, if 
they can effect such an arrangement, to board such children 
in some family professing the religious principles in which 
such children should by law be educated, so as that in all 
cases the guardians (or other body, &c.) shall be bound to pro- 
vide that every child under their care shall be educated in the 
religion in which such child ought by law to be educated. 
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Provided nevertheless that the guardians (or other body, &e. ) 
shall not be called on to pay more than a reasonable sum for 
the maintenance and education of any child; and that if the 
guardians (or other body, &c.) cannot agree with the mana- 
gers of such of the above-mentioned schools as to the sum 
which is to be paid for the maintenance and education, or for 
the education of any child, the guardians, or other contract- 
ing party, may appeal to the Court of Quarter Sessions, whose 
decision shall be final as to what sum the guardians (or other 
body, &c.) shall pay.” 

This clause throws on the master of the house or school 
the duty of ascertaining and registering the creed of in- 
mates; 1t gives the ministers of religion power of inspecting 
the register; and it provides religious services for adults, and 
religious education for their children 

These three amendments correct the past misinterpreta- 
tion of the existing law, and throw on the Commissioners the 
necessity of providing what they have been hitherto suppli- 
cated to permit ; the provision, too, would be effectual for its 
objects, which the permissive arrangements have never been. 

Our observations on these three first divisions of our sub- 
ject have run to so much length that, without discussing pos- 
sible objections which will perhaps never be made to these 
amendments, we must proceed briefly to indicate 


IV. A course which might be adopted to obtain such 
amendments. 


These amendments, or any others which may be accounted 
better, must be made by Parliament; and in Parliament it is 
a necessary condition to the passing of any Act that it should 
be taken up as a ministerial measure. A motion may be car- 
ried without the support, and even against the speeches and 
votes, of the Government; but a Bill cannot hope for success 
in the crush of legislation unless it is piloted by the minister. 
This is more especially true of an administrative measure, in 
which party-men take no very warm interest. The difficulty 
is increased by the consideration that the amendments pro- 
posed will be unpopular with the middle classes outside, and 
that we cannot look for the active support of the more demo- 
cratic section of the House; it is therefore necessary to con- 
sider how the ministry may be induced to take the measure 
in hand. 

It would appear at first sight satisfactory to reflect that 
the principles involved in these amendments are admitted by 
the leading men of the Whig and Conservative parties, and 
that any violent opposition to them can only be expected from 
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a small section of men which the House has never hesitated 
to hear patiently and to disregard absolutely. Even these 
men— Messrs. Spooner and New degate and their few follow- 
ers—will hardly attempt to defeat such amendments by de- 
nying the principle on which they are founded; but may 
rather be expected to exaggerate the practical administrative 
difficulty of carrying them out, and to dwell on the necessity 
of obtaining guarantees against the aggressive policy of the 
“ Roman priesthood.” These people ‘will profess that they 
are in favour of religious liberty, and we!l disposed to con- 
sider, not only the just claims, but the personal feelings, of 
their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects; but they will asscrt 
that this is not a layman's but a pricst’s question. If no 
amendments with the avowed object of defeating the proposed 
amendment of the law are carried, efforts will still be made 
for delay, in the hope that the chapter of accidents may fa- 
vour bigotry and Protestant ascendency, and avert the loss of 
the largest and most successful engine of wholesale prose- 
lytism now in existence. 

The most common form of temporarily defeating any 
measure of the kind in question is the proposal for refer ring 
it to a committee. In the present case it has already, as the 
result of the debate on Lord Edward Howard's motion last 
session, been agreed that the subject shall be brought next 
session before a committee, to whom the consider ation of the 
whole state of the law is to be referred. It will be most im- 
portant that this committee should be nominated early in the 
session, and that a fair proportion of Catholic members should 
serve onit. ‘There is in this result at least these advantages, 
—that it will cause less delay than if it were interposed at a 
later period of the session, as the consequence of a debate on 
a motion tor leave to introduce a bill, or in any later stage of 
a bill; that it gives formal notice of the necessity of getting 
up our case; that it affords time for doing so, : and also for 
shaping our demands. We have no excuse for being unpre- 
pared with evidence, (1) of the existing interpretation of the 
law; (2) of the hostile animus of many boards of guardians ; 
and 3) of the inadequacy of the arrangements in those cases 
in which we are permitted the greatest privileges conceived 
to be attainable under the law; lastly, we should be pre- 
pared with a definite demand of such legislation as will put 
our clergy and the Catholic poor on the same footing as those 
of the Established Church. It will not be useless to show, as 
may easily be done, that the overwhelming majority of the 
Catholic poor are Irish; since this will not only enlist the 
sympathy of the people of Ireland, and of their representa- 
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tives in Parliament, but, inasmuch as the appointment of 
Catholic chaplains, schoolmasters, and schoolmistresses in Ire- 
land has been attended with the best effects, and the Irish 
system has worked harmoniously and successfully, it leads 
to an inference in favour of trying the same ex periment on 
the same classes in England. We : believe also that it will be 
found that the whole question will be more tavourably enter- 
tained by English Protestant members the more it appears as 
an Irish’ question rather than an English one ; since, accord- 
ing to the popular Protestant view, an Irishman is thought to 
have a better right to be a Catholic than an Englishman. 

But both the shape of the case which is to be “made out be- 
fore the committee, and the nature and extent of the remedies 
to be proposed, are of vital importance. As to the shape of 
the case, we wish very strongly to urge on those who may 
take charge of it, not to go into minute particulars of instances 
of individual hardship, and especially to avoid all that may 
lead to the production of the poor themselves .as witnesses. 
Witnesses may be called who have been in correspondence 
with boards of guardians and with the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners about cases in which there is no dispute as to the 
facts. The correspondence can be put in; and, if we are not 
mistaken, it can be proved off the correspondence what hos- 
tile interpretation has hitherto been given to the law, and 
how unfairly the guardians have treated the poor in cases In 
which the law was not in question, but only the attempt of 
the guardians to evade its execution. The inference will be, 
that the law must be declared and amended by the legislative 
enactment of the necessary means of supplying religious in- 
struction to the poor, who are precluded, by the necessary dis- 
cipline of the workhouse or by their tender years, from 
seeking it for themselves. 

The Catholic laity should also petition Parliament, shortly 
and distinctly, for a provision for the spiritual wants of the 
Catholic poor in workhouses, and for schools in which their 
children may be honestly and efficiently educated in their 
faith. These petitions should, we submit, specifically base 
their prayer on the obligation of all the Queen’s subjects to 
contribute rateably, according to their means, to the rates for 
the relief of the poor; on the equality of all creeds in the 
eve of the law; on the hardships that the rates should be 
perverted from their legitimate use to the perversion of the 
children of the poor, and that Catholic paupers should not 
enjoy either liberty of worship or a supply of spiritual neces- 
saries, such as are enjoyed by their Protestant fellows ; and 
finally, on the analo; gy of the equal provision made for Pro- 
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testants and Catholics in Ireland; of the equal provision 
made for assisting Protestant and Catholic poor-schools ; of 
the equal favour “shown to Protestant and Catholic juvenile 
offenders in the Reformatory Act; and of the appointment of 
a fair proportion of Protestant and Catholic chaplains in the 
army, according to the religious necessities of each class. On 
these grounds, “and supported by such precedents, the peti- 
tions might pray for an adequate supply of religious instruc- 
tion to the destitute poor in workhouses and schools supported 
out of the rates, and, as a means thereto, for the appointment 
and payment of Catholic chaplains, schonkunates s, and school- 
inistresses, and for the separate education of Catholic children 
under Catholic officials. 

The petitions should, we think, be drawn up, not as from 
this or that Catholic congregation or Catholic parish or dis- 
trict, but as from the Catholic ratepayers of this or that paro- 
chial or ratepaying district. 

We have, fortunately, a machinery by which we may hope 
to get a very large number of such petitions numerously 
signed ; - and it should be done simultaneously over England 
some very short time before the meeting of Parliament. ‘Such 
petitions should, we also suggest, be intrusted for presenta- 
tion, not to any Catholic member of Parliament, but to the 
member of the parliamentary borough in which the signato- 
ries reside. 

Such of the laity as are on the parliamentary register of 
voters can also immensely benefit the movement by direct 
applications to the members for their counties and boroughs. 
In fact, a system of direct application to members, even by 
voters who have not supported them, will produce an immense 
elfect, and, at the very least, modify their style of opposition 
and weaken its intensity. The relations between a member 
and his constituents, who appeal to him as his constituents, 
are such that he feels always bound to give their applications 
a courteous attention, and, at the very least, to acknowledge 
and give some weight to their expressed views, in speaking 
or voting on the question to which they relate. 

Another, a most valuable, indeed a decisive, influence 
might be brought to bear on the direction and extent of legis- 
lation on this question, —the active interest of the Irish peo- 
ple and their representatives. This interest should by all 
possible means be excited and enlisted in the resistance to a 
systematic perversion by which a whole generation of Irish- 
men have been lost to the faith and Chureh of their country. 
And when we remember the generous devotion of the Irish, 
and how deeply they are interested in this battle, which is 
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eminently an Irish one, though it has to be fought on Eng- 
lish soil, the only doubt we can entertain relates to the efti- 
ciency of the means which may be employed to acquaint them 
with the facts of the case. 

Considering the acknowledgments which have been made 
by the leading political men of the day, and the means we 
have suggested, and which will no doubt be at least partially 
used, for influencing individual members, we have in fact a 
certain success before us, 1f we only move with united coun- 
sels, are true to ourselves and the cause of the poor, and can 
enlist the active cooper ation of Government. 

Our own belief is that this will not be wanting if our case 
is at all adequately made out before the committee, and if we 
manage to secure the assistance of the Irish members. The 
government and the Poor-Law Commissioners are, we believe, 
so favourably disposed towards a just settlement of our claims, 
that it will be our own fault or misfortune if we fail to exercise 
that pressure which is almost necessary to excuse the decisive 
action of Government in a direction which will be unpopular 
with many of their supporters,—as, for instance, with their 
Scotch supporters,—and which is not specially called for by 
the middle classes in England. 

Our case can hardly be so mismanaged before the com- 
mittee, or in debate in the House, but that something will be 
done. The fear is, that any compromise will be only too 

eagerly and thankfully accepted, and that we may lose an 
opportunity of obtaining full justice, leaving for a future 
struggle those provisions in favour of our poor which we shall 
then have to seek with an inferior, or at least less p: alpable, 
case, and without so good an opportunity of pressing it. 

If we may judge “from such proceedings as have become 
public of some persons who have charitably interested them- 
selves in the question, we should feel inclined most particu- 
larly to fear a disp: sition to surrender, or at least very greatly 
to undervalue the importance of, a provision for the’ appoint- 
ment and payment of Catholic chaplains, who may enjoy and 
exercise the same rights with respect to the Catholic poor as 
those which the Protestant chaplain now exercises. All the 
consideration we have given to the subject leads us to con- 
clude that this is so much the one essential point that all 
concessions short of it will be practically useless, and that, 
this one point secured, all others may be left w ith confidence 
to the administrative authorities. 

We only put forward the suggestions in this fourth part 
of our article as one supposition amongst many. It is neces- 

sary to have some plans before we begin to act; but it is not 
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necessary that these plans should be followed in the course of 
action, since no one is prophet enough to know beforehand 
what events will turn up, and how far circumstances may 
suggest otuer and better methods of proceeding. 








ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 


Tue attention which the elementary education of the poor 
is at present receiving from many influential quarters is ¢ 
very cheering and a very consoling sign of the times in 
which our lot is cast. The lower classes of society form, in a 
certain sense, its wealth and strength. ‘They, or more pro- 
perly, perhaps, their children, are “to society what the raw 
material is to the manufacturer ; although, of course, it mainly 
depends upon the moulding, the tr: ining, the education they 
receive, whether they eventually auement the power and re- 
sources of their country, or become a wound in its side, a 
prey upon its vitals, a perennial source of its weakness. No 
country can receive a greater temporal blessing than to be 
made the parent of an industrious, Ww ell-instructed, and reli- 
gious middle and lower class; as there can be no greater 
misfortune than to be burdened with a population incapable 
of aiding themselves, through idleness, ignorance, and vice. 
But while we desire to speak with unqualified praise of 
the interest now so generally taken in the education of the 
lower classes, we must modify this praise when we come to 
eruse the primary books most commonly placed in the 
hands of the children of the poor. It seems to us as if the 
compilers of these works set out with a resolution, not to 
consult the capacity or the circumstances of the children to 
be taught, but to prepare, a priori, such a system of in- 
struction as may fall in with certain preconceived, and, in 
some instances at least, very crude and unreal, notions of cle- 
mentary education. Take; for example, the reading-books 
commonly known as Buker’s Circle of Knowledge, which have 
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already reached the eighth edition, and which, we believe, 
enjoy in a remarkable “degree the good opinion of many of 
her Majesty’s inspectors of schools. In several of the con- 
vent schools these reading-books have been adopted, owing, 
if we are not misinformed, to the recommendation of the 
government inspectors. We have ourselves heard them 
spoken of as the very best books that could be placed in the 
hands of beginners ; and fully accepting the verdict which 
had been given in their favour, we never doubted their pecu- 
liar fitness for primary education until we chanced actually 
to come across them. It is well known that “ familiarity 
breeds contempt,” and we shall leave it to the decision of 
our readers whether in this case contempt is not too justly 
merited. Zhe Circle of Knowledge, Gradation I., is intended 
for children of five or six years old. It forms a neat volume, 
printed in a bold type, and contains 200 lessons, together 
with some poetry added as a kind of appendix. ven in the 
most advanced schools for the poor, boys and girls only five 
years old are not generally expert in the art of reading, 
nor are they able, as a rule, to fix their attention upon ab- 
struse and difficult subjects. And therefore The Circle of 
Knowledge takes care to put betore them only such subjects 
as it is well known that children of their age take an active 
and iively interest in. Now, one would suppose that little 
boys and girls only five or six years old, if they could read 
at all, would like to read very easy stories, clothed in the most 
simple words, and giving food to their piety and affections 
rather than to their tender and undeveloped intellects. <At 
all events, ordinary persons would never dream of introduc- 
ing them to the knowledge and practice of reading by means 
of 200 lessons on the driest matters of fact, put together in 
language not uniformly simple, and occasionally bordering 
upon subjects in their nature repulsive. The approbation, 
however, accorded to Baker's Circle of Knowledge by govern- 
ment inspectors, and the adoption of these class-books by 
some first-rate convent schools, seems to prove that ordinary 
persons would be wrong. [Books of another kind may have 
suited the weak capacities of six-year-old children of the last 
century; but the world has made great advances since that 
remote period, and the corresponding class of the present 
day require and demand a very different kind of mental 
food. or instance, we are called upon to teach them such 
important, elevating, and improving truths as the tollow- 
ing: 

“Our faces are provided with eyes, eyebrows, cheeks, lips, a 
nose, and a chin. ‘The eyes are to see with : they are provided 
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with eyelids. The nose is to smell with: it has openings on each 
side, called nostrils. 

The upper limbs are the arms, the hands, and the fingers... . 
We have two arms, two hands, and ten fingers. The inner part 
of the hand is the palm : the closed hand is the fist. 

The lower limbs are the thighs, the legs, the feet, and the toes. 
The thighs are joined to the trunk, the legs to the thighs, the feet 
to the legs, and the toes to the feet. We have two thighs, two legs, 
two feet, and ten toes. 

The principal bones are the skull, the jaw-bone, the breast-bone, 
the shoulder-blade, the spine, the ribs, and the bones of the arms, 
hands, thighs, lees, and feet. 

Our bodies are capable of various actions. We can touch, hold, 
strike, or pull. We can walk, run, jump, or dance. We can stand, 
sit, or lie down. We can perform many actions with our hands.” 


This is useful knowledge with a vengeance, and may 
well put to the blush the infant intelligence. of thirty or forty 
vears ago. What did the six-year- olders of those d: ays know 
about the anatomy and the functions of the human body ? 
Poor children! in those dark times they had no means of ac- 
quiring the knowledge that “we can perform many actions 
with our hands,” and that ‘we have two thighs, two legs, 
two feet, and ten toes.” Knowledge increases, and with 
each successive age of the world fr esh_ light bursts upon the 
human mind. Nowad: ays a little boy of tive years old is able 
to spend a cheerful hour in digesting the all-momentous 
truth of physical science, that the chief joints of the body are 
at the shoulders, the siieire. the wrists, the hips, the knees, 
and the ankle; =i ere he has completed his seventh year 
he will have accurately and e: arefully numbered all his bones. 
What would our forefathers have oiven in their early child- 
hood for a reading-lesson like the following : 


“The bones in the human frame are very numerous. There are 
S bones in the skull, 14 in the face, 8 within the ears, 24 in the 
spine, 26 in the chest, 11 in the pelvis, G8 in the upper limbs and 
joints, and 64 in the lower limbs and joints ; there are altogether 
225 bones in the human body, besides the teeth.” 


Imagine a ig boy or girl six years old conning for an 
hour lessons like these. W hat wholesome food for the un- 
derstanding! What a solid foundation for moral training! 
Kivery one ‘knows how inquisitive little children are. W hat 
numerous inquiries these anatomical lessons must give rise 
to; with what minute drawings of the human frame on the 
slate or on paper these wise little anatomists amuse them- 
selves; and how carefully during the hour’s lesson the con- 
scientious teacher accustoms his intelligent pupils to distin- 
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uish, with the nicety of scientific accuracy, between the 
thighs and the hips, the spine, the chest, and the pelvis! If 
any one be inclined to ask—in pity rather than contempt— 
why in the last century there was no public museum of com- 
parative anatomy in London, similar to Dr. Kahn’s in Lei- 
cester Square, the obvious answer must be, because Baker’s 
Circle of Knowledge, with Gradations I. IT. and II1., had not 
as yet been written to feed with its careful digest of facts the 
prurient intelligence of the infantile world. But we must 
not suppose that the inquiring intellect of our six-year-old 
poor is allowed to rest contented with such knowledge as this. 
No; it is urged to a higher flight. Although instructed to 
consblen nothing human as being ¢ really foreion to its tastes, 
it nevertheless, under this judicious teaching, extends the 
range of its observation to all the works of nature. It dives 
into the physical mysteries ; it classifies the various orders of 
birds, beasts, and fishes; it is conversant with political science ; 
it investigates the nature of government; while “ wiser than 
the aged,” it knows all about the divisibility of matter. Me- 
chanics are its recreation ; political economy its pastime ; geo- 
eraphical knowledge the plaything of its activity ; and, as 
it began with anatomy, it ends with physiology. All this, 
too, it must be remembered, within the space of one year, 
and while seven summers have not yet passed over its brief 
earthly existence. 

Lest we should be supposed guilty of exaggeration, we 

must give a few more extracts in illustration. 


“ Lesson 46. The Mammalia. The animals that are nourished 
with milk are called mammalia—men, cattle, and some of the fishes, 
are mammalia. Some of the mammalia have hands and no feet, as 
the monkey ; some have feet and no hands, as the horse ; some have 
a proboscis, which serves for a hand, as the elephant.” 

“ Lesson 61. Of Birds. Animals produced from eggs are called 
ovipara. Birds, insects, and some other animals, are oviparous. 
Birds have bills, feathers, wings, tails, and legs; their legs have toes 
and claws. In their throat they have a crop. Some have a comb, 
and others a tuft of feathers, on their heads. Some birds walk, 
others climb, others perch, others swim.” 

“ Insects are divided into three parts: the head, the thorax, and 
the abdomen” (Lesson 74). 

‘ There are several kinds of coal: as pit-coal, anthracite or stone- 
coal, cannel-coal, and jet. Bitumen is a kind of pitch. Naphtha 
and asphalt are bituminous minerals” (Lesson 98). 


Rather hard words, considering the age of the pupil; but 
hard words are nothing to the children taught by the Circle 


of Knowledge. 
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“ Ginger is used as a spice; ipecacuanha, gentian, and rhubarb 
as medicines ; orris-root as a perfume” (Lesson 104). 

“These times are the eqguinoxes. One day in summer is the 
longest day of the year, and one day in winter is the shortest. 
These days are in the middle of the summer and winter solstices” 
(Lesson 113). 

“Things are drawn together by attraction. Atoms of matter, 
as coal, wood, and stone, are held together by cohesive attraction. 
Bodies are drawn to the earth by the attraction of gravitation; by the 
same kind of attraction the earth revolves round the sun. A sponge 
absorbs water through its pores by capillary attraction” (Lesson 167). 


Of course this food is not at all too strong for a child of 
from five to six years. And what a refreshing thing it must 
be to meet with’a little oirl of that age, who, in place of fool- 
ishly nursing her doll, is able to sit quietly in a corner 
deeply oceupied i in the study of capillury attraction, elastic 
substances, malleable and ductile metals, the inertia of matter ; 
the distinction between the circle, the curve, and the sphere ; 
the nature of the lever, the wedge, the capstan, and the in- 
clined plane. 

It is only after the acquisition of all this valuable know- 
ledge, that the child who has been drawn within the magic 
influence of Baker's Circle of Knowledge is tit to progress “to 
the study of religion, and at length to ascend from nature 
up to nature’s God. Mr. Baker’s instructions on religion are 
solid: the religious element is undoubtedly not wanting in his 
system, nor can it be said that there is too much of it; in 
fact, the notion, now out of date, that Christianity is a de- 
finite system of belief, or that there exists any such religion 
as a distinctive Christi: anity, finds no place within the Circle 
of Knowledge. Instead of any teaching founded on this an- 
tiquated superstition, there are some vague chapters on the at- 
tributes of God, which are all summed up in the 201st lesson 
(the climax of the Circle of Knowledge, if a circle can properly 
be said to have a climax), by inculcating that we honour God 
when we esteem Him above every other object,—a mild form 
of devotion it must be acknowledged, not enthusiastic nor ro- 
mantic, not likely to run into extremes, not exposed to the 
charge of fanaticism. 

Such, then, is the kind of information provided by this 
system for a child who is not yet seven years old. How 
grave men who are still in possession of their faculties 
can believe it desirable for a boy or girl between five and six 
years of age to be obliged to acquire all this information, 
mistaking it for real training and instruction, is an enigma 
beyond our power to solve. 
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It is the fashion to find fault with the books published 
by the Commissioners of the National Board of Education 
in Ireland, and of course it would ill become us to be 
at variance with the fashion. Mr. Tilleard, in his useful 
pamphlet on elementary school-books, calls attention to the 
enormous preponderance which the sale of the books of the 
Irish Commissioners has over the sale of other books under 
the same head. According to this writer, of the 902,926 
reading-lesson books ordered, 480,724, or more than one-half, 
were copies of the books of the Irish reading series. No 
other series reached 100,000 copies. Of the 16, 299 copies of 
books of poetry ordered, 8546, or again more than one- -half, 
were copies of the two volumes of selections published by the 
Commissioners. Of the 104,974 copies ordered of works on 
grammar and English language, 20,965 were copies of the 
grammar of the Irish board, which thus had about one-fifth 
of the total sale. Of the 185,323 copies of arithmetical 
works ordered, rearly 50,910, or 37 per cent, were copies of 
the Irish book. No other work on the subject reached 11,000 
copies. Of the 6786 copies ordered of works on mensuration, 
the two books by the Irish Board had together 4950 copies, 
or 72 per cent. Among the 76,696 copies ordered under the 
head of political and historical geography, the Compendium 
by the Irish Board took the lead with 8682 copies, or about 
10 per cent. The Irish Agricultural Class-Book had a sale 
of 1366 copies, or 70 per cent of the 1933 copies ordered 
under the head of gardening and agriculture. The only ex- 
ceptions to the rule were the works on algebra, geometry, and 
natural philosophy. 

It is somewhat remarkable to find Ireland the great in- 
structress of the children of the English poor, not only in the 
true faith, but in the first pr inciples of elementary education. 
It seems to be her vocation, and we trust that it will be dis- 
charged in an honourable and satisfactory manner. ‘The fact 
that there are defects in the books published by the National 
Board diminishes, indeed, but does not destroy , their value 
and utility. We are disposed to take a middle place between 
the partisans of these books and their opposers. The First 
Book of Lessons is without exception the most nonsensical 

aud irrational production of the kind that we have ever seen. 
There are scarcely two connected sentences throughout its 
pages. The usual kind of lesson is the following: 

“ T met a man and a lad ina lane. Take a bit of tape to mete 
her box. Tell Tom or Ned to stir the fire. A tube lets pure wine 
from a tun. My cur bit Tom’s nose. Can Bob cure it?” 


Why put such nonsense before little children? Why 
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forget the reverence which is due to a child? The compiler 
must have been blest with a very small command over the 
English language, and witha still more limited imagination, 
who was unable to compose easy lessons in plain w ords, which 
might instruct and interest as well as occupy the time of the 
children. Yet, taken as a whole, the reading-books of the 
Irish Board are much more attractive and far less objection- 
able than Buker’s Circle of Knowledge. The first and second 
sequels are good re: ading-books, although they fall into the 
absurd mistake of using hard scientific terms in addressing 
children of eight or ten years old. But the principal detects 
of the series, t taken as a whole, are (1) that in their general 
information they are behind the times, and (2) that they 
are negatively anti-Catholic. The Scripture history is given 
in the language of the Protestant version. The *‘ Bible’ is 
referred to from time to time, as if it were the acknowledged 
duty of the boys and girls of the National schools to study it 
for themselves. No mention is made of the Immaculate 
Mother of God, even in a lesson where the fall of Eve and 
the promise of redemption is mentioned in phraseology emi- 
nently Protestant. The acts and lives of the Saints are ig- 
nored. The history of the Church is also ignored. Rome is 
mentioned as the capital of Italy, which it is not, strictly 
speaking; but not a word is said to remind Catholic children 
that it is the seat of the visible Head of their Church. To 
all this must be added, as pervading all the reading-books, 
a maudlin tone of sentimental piety, founded, not on the 
dogmas of the faith, but upon vague semi-Socinian notions of 
brother hood and charity. 

Mr. Tilleard candidly admits that the Irish reading-books 
were certainly a great advance at the time of their original 
publication, w hen the present educational movement was in 
its infancy; but as compared with other reading-books now 
in use, they cannot, in his judgment, be considered to possess 
more than av erage merit. [He points out some of their defects, 
especially with reference to matters of geographical know- 
ledge. The truth is, that the reading-books, having been 
stereotyped, cannot without great expense be corrected in 
order to suit the advanced know ledge of the present day on 
matters of science and of geogr aphy. It is certainly absurd 
to find reading-books desioned for the instruction of the 
young in the year 1860 talking of the Thames Tunnel as still 
unfinished ; and equally absurd is it to find them gravely 
acquainting their juvenile readers that “all the trade and 
manufactures of London are carried on in the city ;” that the 
Sultan instantly orders his nobles or attendants to be put to 
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death without trial, whenever they displease him; that Van 
Diemen’s Land is still a penal colony; and that the New Zea- 
landers are fond of fighting, and in war very cruel, actually 
eating the flesh of the prisoners they take in battle. The 
worst of these deficiencies i is, that they are almost without 
remedy ; for the Irish books are now published at so cheap a 
rate that the booksellers cannot afford the expense necessary 
to render them, in an intellectual and scientific point of view, 
thoroughly serviceable and satisfactory. Mr. Tilleard re- 
marks, that “had the Government sold the copyright to 
some one publishing firm, these books would then have been 
placed upon the same footing in the market as other books ; 
but the throwing open of the right to print them, and of all 
the benefits of their previous advertisement, only increased 
the undue advantage which they already had in the com- 
petition, for this rivalry of different firms immediately had 
the effect of still further cheapening them. They are now 
being multiplied in all directions, and as special editions are 
issued for middle-class schools, we may judge that they are 
about to expel all other books from these schools, as well as 
from the schools for the poor. Another result of the same 
rivalry is, that the books are being multiplied with all their 
defects and errors in them ; for to incur the expense of em- 
ploying competent persons to revise them would necessitate 
the raising of the prices, and this would place a revised edi- 
tion at a disadvantage in the market. ‘Thus these defects 
and errors will be perpetuated for some time to come.”’ 

So much for the books of the Irish Board. In a Catholic 
point of view they are not suited to the real wants and re- 
quirements of the children of our poor; and we regret that 
they should have ever been in use in our National schools. 
Their tendency is to indoctrinate Catholic children with semi- 
Protestant or semi-Socinian notions; to keep them in the 
dark with respect to every thing connected with their faith, 
and to teach them a maudlin se ntimentality instead of solid 
Christian charity. Still, judging of them in the abstract, 
and without reference to Catholic schools, they possess, as a 
whole, and in spite of their defects, an average degree of 
merit, and are sufficiently adapted to the purpose for which 
they were written, with the exception, as we have noticed, 
of the First Book, which is nonsensical, and of the reading- 
book for female schools, which is dry, difficult, ioe. and 
unattractive. 

Lhe Reading-Books of the Christian Br others are seldom 
to be found in schools which are not under the management 
of those exemplary religious. This is in some measure due 
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to the high price charged for their books, but it is also, with- 
out doubt, owing to the character of the books themselves, 
which, although ¢ Jatholic in their tone, are not sufficiently 
elementary for beginners, contain too many hard words, and 
are deficient in eeneral interest. They are too grave and 
sombre to suit the t tastes and to engage the attention of little 
children. Every Catholic must entertain the most sincere 
respect for the Christian Brothers who has ever seen them 
in the midst of their scholars, and who has noticed the won- 
derful power they possess of attracting the sympathy and 
love of their young pupils. Their zeal, their energy, and 
their self-devotion, have effected immense good among the 
young men and boys of France. We shall never forget the 
ple: sure we experienced on our first visit to the night-schools 
of the Christian Brothers in Paris, where some 500 labourers 
aud artisans were occupied, some in simple reading-lessons, 
some in working arithmetical problems, some in a ‘school of 
design. We can hardly exaggerate the value and import- 
ance of a religious institute whose members, from the highest 
motives of piety, devote themselves exclusively and unre- 
servedly to the elementary education of the poor. It seems 
to be the one thing wanted for the large towns and villages 
of England. But, then, a religious institution where the 
sole object i is the education of the poor, and where the mem- 
bers have no other avocations to divide and distract their 
attention, is without excuse if it does not come up to the 
mark as an educational order, and if it does not take the 
lead, instead of lagging behind, in all that relates to educa- 
tional science. Now we cannot honestly say that the Chris- 
tian Brothers in England are a first-rate educational body. 
In this respect they contrast unfavourably with the religious 
sisterhoods throughout the land. The convent schools for 
the poor take rank with the very best schools in the country. 
They yield the palm to none. They possess all the advan- 
tages of the best methods of modern education, combined with 
careful religious training and instruction. Several of the 
Sisters are certificated teachers. They have with a most 
praiseworthy boldness submitted themselves to the govern- 
ment examination, and always with credit and success. Nor 
have they sacrificed any thing of the religious spirit by so 
doing. They have only qualified themselves to obtain the 
benefits offered by the Educational Grant, and they have 
placed themselves on a level with the best secular teachers of 
the country, that is, in all matters of secular learning. Such 
conduct is prudent, wise, far-sceing, large-minded. ” And, m 
consequence, the schools for the poor conducted by the nuns 
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are every where a benefit, a blessing, and a credit to the 
Church. We cannot say so much for the boys’ schoois under 
the care of the Christian Brothers in England. They do not 
bear the stamp of effective schools. As places of education 
they are surpassed, and easily surpassed, by schools taught by 
mere seculars. The Christian Brothers do not allow govern- 
ment inspection, nor do they enter the public examinations 
for certificated teachers. For this we should be the last to 
blame them. In our judgment, indeed, they would do well 
to imitate the conduct of the nuns in this particular; and, as 
a body, they would have more weight in the country, and 
occupy a higher position as an educational order r, if their 
teachers had submitted to the examinations, and if all of 
them had obtained first-class certificates. But we do not blame 
them for not doing this. They may have wise and good 
reasons for declining to enter into any connection with the 
Government; they may have wise and good reasons for en- 
tertaining a dread of the whole system of government edu- 
cation; they may distrust and fear 


“ Danaos et dona ferentes.” 


And to some extent we sympathise with this feeling. But 
if they reject the government examination through “fear of 
being beguiled by “government assistance, they ought, at all 
events, to show themselv es to be in every way men who would 
fear no government examination. They ought to take the 
lead in all matters of education. Their whole system ought 
to be so practically superior to any thing as yet devised “by 
the Council of Education that we should all be struck with 
the contrast. And yet this is so far from being the case, that, 
we regret to say, the contrast is in most instances adverse 
to the schools of the Brothers. This is not as it should be. 
When we ought to be the leaders and controllers of the edu- 
cational movement, we should not be content to lag behind ; 
and a religious coder solely devoted to education has no ex- 
cuse for lagzing behind. Its religious spirit and character 
ought to hallow and purify the highest intellectual attain- 
ments; they form no excuse for slowness and mediocrity. 

When the Jesuits checked the progress of the Reformation 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and reclaimed so 
many who had fallen from the Church, they owed the suc- 
eess which attended their labours, as Protestants themselves 
have admitted, not only to their zeal in preaching, but to 
the lead they took in secular education. They were superior 
to their opponents in the true Christian spirit and training 
they were their equals, and often their superiors, in classical 
and scientific pursuits. 
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But we must not forget that our immediate business at 
present lies with the elementary books of education. We 
notice with great pleasure the publication of a new series of 
school- books for Catholic schools, which, so far as they have 
gone, in every respect merit very high praise. They avoid 
the absurdity of burdening little children with hard scientific 
names where simple w ords are much more serviceable. Un- 
like the first book of the National Board, the new “ Primer” 
is very plain, simple, and easy to be understood ; vet the 
author has contrived to write a little book full of pleasant 
stories and of sound information, such as a young beginner 
may fairly be expected to comprehend. The second and 
third books are just as good; and the lessons in geography 
especially are equal to the best we have seen in other series. 
‘They are not so dry and heavy as the few contained in baker's 
Circle of Know ledye, and they promise to be free from the 
defects of the Irish Board. In the second and third books 
we have only the introductory lessons in geographical science. 
When the fourth book appears, we hope it will be found to 
‘arry on these lessons success fully, without running into fine 
language, or forgetting the class of children for whom the 
book is intended. There is, however, one objection that may 
be urged against this new series, and which is felt by many 
to be a grave defect in all works of the kind. We allude to 
mixing, ” without apparent order and apparent system, re- 
ligious and secular lessons—on one page giving the history 
of a monkey, and on the next the life of a saint. This ob- 
jection has weight; and we think it cannot be denied that 
lessons on faith and morals are occasionally placed in an in- 
convenient juxtaposition to matters of a purely secular cha- 
racter. There is much to be urged against this system, but 
there is also much to be urged in its favour. All systems of 
education which are professedly founded on religion adopt 
this practice in their reading-books, and this is so far an 
argument from experience in its favour. Then it must 
be remembered that the minds of little children are not 
so exact and critical as those of elderly people, and that 
they are not in the habit of distinguishing with logical 
accuracy between what is strictly matter of religion “and 
what of secular knowledge. To a well-trained Christian 
child the transition from the one to the other is easy 
and natural, for, in point of fact, there is scarcely any tran- 
sition at all. As to a Christian child all things are pure, so 
all things are of faith, and whatsoever is not of faith is sin. 
He sees God in all things. He lives in an atmosphere of 
faith; and therefore it is natural that almost in the same 
breath he should speak of what is divine and what is secular. 
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And, after all, is not this the right frame of mind for grown- 
up persons no less than little children? “ Why should the 
works of God be separated from God Himself: ? Why not 
live and move and think in God? What else is meant by 
doing all things in the presence of God? If St. Luigi of 
Gonzaga could engage in a game of billiards in order b 
means of this recreation to please God, why should not a 
Christian child at one moment lisp the praises of Jesus and 
Mary, and in the next occupy himself with an easy lesson on 
natural history? Ina word, where is the wisdom of separat- 
ing what God has brought together, and of making a divorce 
between the natural and the supernatural, so graciously 
united in One in the mystery of the Incarnation?” How- 
ever, the most imperative motive for joining together in the 
same reading-book the religious and the secular, arises from 
the necessity of making the best use of the few years of a 
child’s school life, in order to give him that religious know- 
ledge and training which is more valuable than any thing 
else. ‘The children of the poor generally leave school before 
they are twelve years of age. ‘Their attendance, while pro- 
fessedly under instruction, is too often irregular. The least 
apparent necessity at home is sufficient to interrupt for days 
or weeks their studies at school. Now they are wanted to 
wait upon the younger children; now to go on errands; 
now to earn a sixpence by an odd day’s work. Moreover, 
making allowance for times of sickness, and for absence from 
school through the want of shoes and good clothes, it will be 
seen that the education of a poor man’s child must be com- 
pressed within a very brief space of time. It is therefore 
our duty, and it is a necessity, to make the best use of this 
brief and fluctuating period. Ifit were spent solely in im- 
parting instruction that is purely secular, and if the children 
were left for religious knowledge to a weekly catechising 
in the school-room or church, the end would be that the 
children would grow up w ithout any adequate religious in- 
struction. For it would often happen that the day ‘fixed for 
religious instruction would be the day on which the children 
would most frequently be detained at home. Besides, since 
instruction is not education, a boy’s school-days ought not to 
be regarded merely as the appointed time for cramming 
youth « with secular knowledge; the school-time of life is in 
reality the period in which Providence designs that the 
young should receive moral and intellectual training. This 
training i is something more than instruction. It is to put 
the whole moral and intellectual creature into order, to ad- 
just knowledge to faith, to give habits of energy and dili- 
VOL. IV. NEW SERIES. F 
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gence, to teach self-respect and self-control, to form character, 
to inculcate principle, and to draw out into healthy working 
the pure affections of piety. Education is consequently, in 
its essence, a religious and sacred work ; and therefore, while 
we desire to sce the children of rich and poor equal in all 
matters of secular knowledge to the average of those with 
whoin they are afterwards to come in contact, well informed, 
intelligent, and diligent, we trust that, crowning and conse- 
crating every other gift, the Catholic faith in its dogma and 
in its practice may brighten their intelligence, pervade their 
being, control their actions, and extend its sanctify: ing in- 
fluence over every step they may take through life. We 
wish for no forced distinctions between what is secular and 
what is not; but while deprecating in the strongest manner 
any attempt to bring up children in a sort of hot-house 
pie ty, we should wish to see them penctratod with the 
conviction that all things are for God; that learning and 
knowledge and study and recreation onl labour are all to 
be devoted to His serv ice, and are useless or hurtful unless they 


be hallowed by His benediction. 


Conunmucated Artteles, 
MR. KINGSLEY. 


* An honest man, doubtless, he is: but it does not follow, alas, in this 

piecemeal world, that he should write an honest book.” 
Kingsley’s Miscellanies, vol. 1. p. 207. 

Peruaps there is no other living author who has attained to 
so high a level of popularity as Mr. Kingsley in departments 
of literature so various as those with which his name is asso- 
ciated. Five novels, three series of ser — one drama, one 
volume of poems, and two of essays, reviews, lectures, &e., a 
treatise on Greek philosophy, some leans on the Alex- 
andrian Schools, a volume of Greek fairy-tales, and another 
on marine natural history, attest thee versatility of his genius, 
and furnish a catalogue of subjects which precludes in this 
place any thing like a detailed examination of his writings. 
It is not to be expected that the works of so multifarious an 
author should display throughout an absolute identity, or 
even in all cases a consistent dev elopment, of opinion; but 
however Mr. Kingsley may have changed his views in the 
fifteen years during which he has been before the public, 
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and however successful he may have been in stamping the 
impression of cach phase of his mind on the forms of current 
opinion, still, taking his works as a whole, they exhibit suffi- 
cient unity of idea and resemblance of style to present a 
fairly definite i image to the reader; and those who are well 
acquainted with them would probably have no difficulty in 
recognising their author if he were anonymously to enter on 
some hitherto untrodden oround. 
One reason of this may be the striking mannerism of a 
style in which, to use a painter’s met: aphor, colour predomi- 
nates over form, which is perhaps too equally vigorous and 
brilliant, and in which strength and earnestness of. expression 
almbst entirely exclude subtlety of enalysis. But the main 
reason seeins to lie in what is probably the cause of such a 
style—in the fact, that is, that although Mr. Kingsley’s 
opinions may sometimes appear involved or self-contradic- 
tory, there never can be any doubt about his likes and dis- 
likes. He seeks to influence the conduct rather than to con- 
vince the reason; and so far as he may be said to have 
founded a school, it is one of feeling rather than of thought. 
Balzac used to say that authors nowadays must write with 
all the streneth of their nerves and muscles, and all the 
power of their w ills; and Mr. Kingsley, though he nowhere 
seeks to paint himself, and indeed carefully avoids doing © So, 
nevertheless puts us in mind of his personal feelings at every 
turn. ‘This of course springs out of the modern “preference 
oi human interest to abstract thought, which has had such a 
dramatic and pictorial, but at the same time such an intensely 
personalising, effect on the majority of our popular writers. 
The social consequences of Christianity have replaced Chris- 
tianity itself in the affections of many; and Mr. Kingsley’s 
desire to give a religious colouring to the materialism of the 
age has made him appear like a defender of Christianity it- 
self to unthinking and admiring numbers. He serves as a 
link to connect the practical with the speculative side of 
English Protestantism ; and thus he succeeds in conciliating, 
though of course on totally different grounds, the good- will 
of two large sections of the community. The majority, ranged 
on the practical and traditional side, are carried away by his 
unsurpassed powers of vivid pictorial imagination, his strong 
conviction of the truth of his own views, his impassioned love 
of human nature, his enthusiastic patriotism, and his uncon- 
scious flattery of that majority of his countrymen whose preju- 
dices he at the same time stimulates, shares, and idealises. The 
speculative rationalistic minority, on the other hand, regard 
him as the leader of a convenient and necessary movement 
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—a movement which shall put the ideas of the few into action, 
and connect them with the living energetic world of every- 
day life. The absence of theological and ecclesiastical tradi- 
_ which is a boasted characteristic of the Protestant sys- 
tem, has simply resulted in the substitution of a historical 
and legendary tradition antagonistic to Catholicism; and no 
one can be better fitted for ‘working up this anti- Catholic 
material into popular books than a w ‘titer whose devotion to 
the Baconian system is only equalled by his recklessness in 
the use of it, and who combines a a superstitious horror of 
asceticism and ecasuistry with the most triumphant tone of 
dogmatism and the most passionate vehemence of self-asser- 
tion. 

His total absence of the critical faculty rather serves to 
enhance his special excellencies than otherwise; for it is a 
faculty which terribly interferes with picturesque effects and 
telling points. Mr. Kingsley, for example, knows exactly 
the course of God’s dealings with Sir Walter Raleigh’s soul, 
and can describe them in graphic language ; whilst, in an- 
other part of the very volume in which he does so, he can 
speak indignantly of people who “pretend to be in the 
secrets of Omniscience ;” and no one is struck by the in- 
consistency, simply because each one feels that Mr. Kings- 
ley is so convinced of whatever carries him away at the 
neh that he uses insensibly quite different weights 
and measures for those who agree with and for those who 
differ from himself. He resembles a left-handed fighter, 
whose blows fall more or less unawares even when his left- 
handedness is allowed for. Ile claims boldly the advantages 
of opposite systems in his own case, and it seems to be his 
ambition, whilst writing and acting on the staff’ of the Es- 
tablishment. to do so as if he were a Free Lance; in 
which, indeed, he is only a somewhat caricatured follower of 
Dean Trench and Archdeacon Hare. Like many other writers 
in our own day, he seems to claim a monopoly of the objec- 
tions to his own theories, and to look upon general truths as 
private property, which nobody else has a right to make use 
of without being prepared to carry them to the same conse- 
quences with himself. And curiously enough, it never seems 
to strike him that by using this arm against ; others he is logi- 
cally putting himself out of court, since, if the test be really 
truc, if must apply equally to himself in reference to others. 

To take an instance, Mr. Froude frankly says that his 
history is based on the theory, Istly, that the Reformation 
was good; 2dly, that, on the principle that it is a good tree 
which produces ¢ cood fruit, the founder of it must be good 
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too. On this basis he erects a structure for which he claims 
impartiality, and impartiality his critic is ready at once, and 
without hesitation, to concede to him. Now it is stran ge that 
neither should sce that these are the very grounds rev versed, 

or, as heralds would say, counterchanged, on which they 
would refuse credence to a Catholic historian. I am not re- 
ferring to Mr. Kingsley’s attack on the veracity of Lingard, 

because it is very evident, from his speaking of Lingard’s his- 
tory as if it came down to the present day, that he cannot 
himself have read the work he so vehemently denounces. 
But there is concerned here a defect so general and so widely 
diffused amongst all parties as to be worth considering for 
its own sake. Put into definite words, the question comes to 
this,—whether the less a man believes the more competent 
he is to judge? And yet surely experience proves, that that 
hatred of the belief of others which sceptics are apt to look 
on as the greatest enemy to truth is quite as strong a convic- 
tion in its own way as the faith of believers is. itself, The 
test, if admitted, would prove too much; for not only faith, 

but hope and love, patriotism and power of sy mpathy, not to 
mention the opposite passions of hatred and envy, would 
equally disquality men to judge impartially. The utter in- 
difference of a beast would be the only refuge. Besides, the 
love of questioning established truths, or w hat are held to be 
such, is quite as strong a passion in the human mind as any 
love of authority, order, loyalty, or peace. Dr. Johnson said 
that when he was a boy he alway s chose the wrong side of a 
debate, because the most ingenious things, that is to say, the 
newest things, could be said upon it. So far, then, as consi- 
dering settled convictions no hindrance to historical accuracy 
is concerned, I quite allow Mr. Kingsley’s right to build up 
a structure which he believes to be in the main true, in pur- 
suance of a foregone theory ; but I deny his right to refuse to 
others the same measure of which he is so willing to avail 
himself, or to attempt to justify so manifest an unfairness in 
those who happen to agree with him. The same one-sided 
sophistry appears conspicuously in a passage in the first 
volume of Two Years ago, where Grace Harvey asks the 
question, “Is not the church made for man, and not man 
for the church?” This proposition is quite reasonable to 
those who do not believe in a Church at all, that is, who 
do not believe in her Divine mission. To those who do, 
it is simply another way of saying that truth is made for 
man, and not man for truth. But granting the propo- 
sition, for argument’s sake, is the preacher of this doctrine 
prepared to admit the very obvious inferences to be de- 
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duced from his own theory? Is the Jrish Church made 
for the Jriskman? Mr. Kingsley would be puzzled to men- 
tion on what principle that did not contradict his own 
argument that unique institution could be defended; cer- 
tainly not even on the assumption that the Church is ‘made 
for the majority in that instance. However, putting the 
British “peculiar Institution” aside as something that pre- 
cludes all discussion upon ordinary rules, and is no more to be 
taken as an example than the dodo would be allowed as a 
type of birds, it still remains to be shown who is the typical 
man for whom Mr. Kingsley’s “ Church” is made; and 
whether in this, as in other matters, numbers be the crucial 
test of the truth. if so, and it does not appear how else it 
could be arranged in conformity with the principle adopted, 
the aphorism seems only another way of affirming the ad- 

rantaves of a national Establishment over a universal Church, 
in accommodating itself to national tastes and peculiarities ; 
in which case it would have been simpler to make the affir- 
mation at once; but then the mystical haziness which lends 
so great a charm to many of My. Kingsley’s sayings would 
have been lost. 

Turning now from theological to moral questions, a some- 
what similar defect in Mr. Kingsley’s mode of treatment pre- 
sents itself. Te is no doubt more capable of sympathising 
with differences of conduct than of opinion, and is necessar ily 
less unfair where he feels so much less bitterly ; but he for- 
gets that where sympathies are cultivated w ith the doers 
of wror 1g, iixed principles are absolutely necessary to prevent 
them trom degenerating into sy ‘mpathi ies with wrong itself. 
Take his treatment of the questions of slavery and duelling 
in {wo Years ago, where he exemplifies what one may c call 
the personal argument, in contradistinction from that of prin- 
ciple, just as in theolog ical questions he appeals to traditional 
feeling and prejudice as opposed to dogma. Stangrave is 
converted to the anti-slave-trade party by falling in love 
with and marrying a white slave. Now, of course, “it is very 
possible that reflection might come home to a man in this 
manner even on so oreat a subject; but surely, as far as 
other people were congerned, the fact of its doing so would 
be likely to have an unfavourable effect rather than a cood 
one. In enlisting human sympathies on one side it is very 

easy to excite human antipathies on the other; and it is pro- 
bable enough that a man who gave up the deepest inbred 
prejudices for the sake of a woman, even one so gifted as 
Marie, would be, by that very step, incapacitated from stand- 
ing up as a champion against slavery. For would not those 
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whose prejudices and interests opposed his receive his efforts 
with sneering allusions to a fable as old as A‘sop? Why 
should they change their opinions because he was married to 
and happy with a quadroon? If such were the motives for 
his change of ideas, let him wait till the same thing hap- 
pened to them before he expected them to change also. A 
man must have a very distorted view of human “nature who 
does not see that this would be the probable reception of such 

a crusade against the popular current. And what could a man 
in the position of Stangrave answer? Would it not be true 
that what had chang ed his opinions and feelings could not be 
expected to convert others? Would not such a man probably 
fail, and become embittered by the wearing consequences s and 
inclicctual struggles of a false position ? Is it, in fact, seemly 
that a man should defend a ereat princip le solely, or even 
prn cipally, on the ground of a private and personal reason ? 
And if this be so in merely political cases, what must it be 
in social ones ? The truth is, that Mr. Kingsley, writing in 
his comfortable English study, with the full tide of popu- 
larity in his favour, is naturally unaware of the enormous 
power of public opinion. How should he be otherwise? He 
has never tried to sail against that current; with but slight 
tacking and steering, he has always managed to trim his 
boat so as to have some at least of the advantages of wind 
and tide. That he has in turn influenced his generation is 
indisputable; but his prejudices do happen to coincide with 
those of the majority of Englishmen, and his favourite virtues 
are in the main their favourite virtues too. A we: ary fight 
against a powerful interest, and a life-long struggle against 
social disabilities, require the aid of other weapons than those 
which, as a popular exponent of popular theories, he has ever 
wielded, or even dreamed of. 

Again, let us observe Mr. Kingsley’s treatment of the 
subject of duelling. I will extract from Two Years ago 
the different expressions used concerning it by the various 
characters. Thomas Thurnall: “A foolish vulgar super- 
stition called honour. An ugly chance.” Claude Mellot : 
“A farce. You won’t fire at ‘him, and he can’t hit you. 
You must not fight that cur.” Colin Campbell: ‘“ A soldier 
should never fight a duel; his life is his Queen’s, not his 
own. If the honour of the family has been compromised, 
I must pay the penalty.” The author himself: “A new 
fancy as a chivalrous act of utter self-abasement.” And 
concerning the second meditated duel at Bertrick between 
Stangrave and Tom Thurnall: ‘The two fools turned on 
their heels and walked off.” 
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Now this way of talking of such a matter may be the best 
for a novel, but it can do very little good, for the simple 
reason that it could not be used concerning a real living 
evil with which the sympathies of readers might be bound 
up. Can any one imagine that such language could have 
been used in the last century in the United Kingdom ? 
Turn to Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and mark how he was 
influenced by the opinions of his age, so far as to view in 
duclling an act of self-defence. His justification of duelling 
(that is, of the duellist who accepts a challenge, and who is 
the provoked party) is the most specious that I know of, 
and has perhaps suggested a very thoughtful article on the 
disuse of the practice “by the late Mr. De Quincey, which has 
been republished in his Selections Grave and Gay. The 
ground, at least, taken by both is the same, 7.e. that a 
man’s honour and reputation being as dear to him as life 
itself, an outrage directed against the one should confer the 
same right of self-defence as that which is universally allowed 
to exist in the case of the other. But the method pursued 
in J'wo Years ago could be put in operation only towards 
an evil that was already dying out. 

The truth is, that in default of arguing an abstract ques- 
tion, dogma being put aside and authority despised, nothing 
remains but to fall back on personal influence, broad asser- 
tion, and popular prejudice. Principle is ever discreet, be- 
cause it cannot afford to be any thing but absolutely right; 
it must not contradict itself; it must not burden another 
with one grain more of obligation than the case necessitates ; 
it must therefore choose a position in which defence is more 
consulted than attack, and work out the problems of right 
and prudence with enemies on every hand. All this is the 
exact opposite of Mr. Kingsley’s temper, which is that of 
constant assertion, of sympathies which allow, and of pre- 
judices which deny, too much. If he does not convince any 
one, he at least carries most readers away with him; and it 
needs a violent effort sometimes to call oneself back to the 
real upshot of so many fine sentiments, glorious pictures, 
and vehement denunciations, and to see that the only prin- 
ciple inculcated in his glowing periods is the adoration of 
material success, 

This is the more remarkable because our author, by his 
morbid love of activity, as opposed to thought, really cuts 
away the grounds of action itself from those who think at 
all, For is it not the one real question of life to know what 
to be active about? And would not action dissociated from 
thought be unworthy of a reasonable man? The monks of 
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old, indeed, acted on their motto, laborare est orare, but 
then they had faith in something beyond ; whereas one may 
almost call hard work the final beatitude of Mr. Kingsley’s 
believers. According to his theory it isa good in itself, con- 
ferring light instead of presupposing it; and life is to be 
carried on like a fox-hunt, all hard riding and no craning 
at rights or wrongs. To my view, I own, this creed of 
hard work and action seems to cut rather than untie the 
Gordian knot. It is a shirking rather than a solution of 
the true difficulty of life; and “this appears to me an un- 
manly course, however muscular may be the sportsman who 
pursues it. 

From Mr. Kingsley’s pretensions to be the prophet and 
preacher of a new development of Christianity, it is a relief 
to turn to his literary merits, which must be allowed on all 
hands to be of the highest order, combining rare vigour and 
power with the keenest feeling for beauty, and the fullest 
capacity of expression. These merits, if 1s true, constitute 
the chief danger of works in which the most exquisite orna- 
mentation is generally lavished on: the weakest groundwork 
of reasoning, and the most mystical fretwork woven round 
the grossest materialism. Mr. Kingsley’s recipe for reform- 
ing the world seems to be to travestie fun into earne stness, 
and earnestness into fun. If any thing heroic or perilous is 
to be done, his model characters set about it as a matter of 
“jolly fun,” whether it be attending on cholera patients 
or “hunting a mad poet up Snowdon in a thunderstorm ;” 
whilst dining, fishing, or making love, are treated as stern 
matters of earnest duty. This combines two great advan- 
tages: duty is made pleasant, and pleasure is made soothing 
to the conscience,—which is very satisfactory to the actor in 
each, but apt to become ridiculous to the bystander who hap- 
pens to possess a sense of the humorous. Very young people, 
however, are not generally remarkable for this sense, and 
are therefore likely to be misled by sophistries so attractive, 
clothed as they are in language the more gorgeous for its 
very looseness and inexactness. Well do I remember, some 
dozen years ago, the day in early summer W hen I lighted on 
the first chapters of Yeast in Fraser's Magazine, and showed 
them to one long since dead, and revelled with him in the 
charms of the fresh strength of expression and glorious 
beauty of descriptive painting. uskin’s first volume of 
Modern Painters had not long been out ; and now that word- 
painting has become an institution, copied by so many, and 
such feeble, or worse still, redundantly bombastic, imitators, 
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it is gad and yet delightful to look back to the exquisite 
pleasure afforded by the first glimpses of that pictorial repre- 
sentation of nature by Tennyson, Ruskin, and Kingsley, which 
seemed to confer a fresh charm on every woodland stroll or sea 
side walk, and throw a new glamour over the sunset-heavens, 
all a-clow as these were then with the “purple light of youth.” 
There is a passage in Alton Locke in which the “tailor” 
hero speaks of the greater impression made on his mind by 
Tennyson than by any other poet, and of the reasons why the 
latest great poems have an influence, a power, over the young 
such as no others ever can have. Every hope finds in them 
an echo, and the very vagueness of expectation charms more 
than the exactness of fruition. There is a magic link, such 
as can never exist again, between author and reader, finder 
and seeker; and if this be true of poetry, where excellence 
is of slower growth, as it admits of more exquisite art, it 
must be still more so in prose, like Mr. Kingsley’s, with a 
dash of prophecy in it. or when was prophecy ever fulfilled 
to the expectation of believers? Is there not to most of us, 
as well as to great poets, 


** The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream”? 


It is not to Mr. Kingsley’s later works that these remarks 
apply. Those who wish to understand his early aspirations 
must turn to the pages of Yeast and Phaethon, from the 
former of which I will extract a few passages, premising 
that the speakers are the hero of the book, Lancelot by name, 
and a mysterious teacher, strong-bodied, hard-featured, and 
mystical in speech, who combines somewhat the attributes of 
Mr. Borrow’s Lavengro and Mr. Disraeli’s Sidonia: 


“ Lancelot looked at him with a puzzled face. 

‘You must not speak in such deep parables to so young a 
learner.’ 

‘Is my parable so hard, then? Look around you and see what 
is the characteristic of your country and of your generation at this 
moment. What a Jeamning, what an expectation, amid infinite 
falsehoods and confusions, of some nobler, more chivalrous, more 
godlike state! Your very costermonger trolls out his belief that 
*‘there’s a good time coming,” and the hearts of gamins as well as 
millenarians answer, “True!” Is not that a clashing amongst the 
“dry bones”? And as for flesh, what new materials are springing 
up among you every month, spiritual and physical, for a state “such 
as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard”! Railroads, electric telegraphs, 
associate lodging-houses, club-houses, sanitary reforms, experimental 
schools, chemical agriculture, a matchless school of inductive science, 
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an equally matchless school of naturalistic painters,—and all this 
in the very workshop of the world! Look, again, at the healthy 
craving after religious art and ceremonial, the strong desire to pre- 
serve that which has stood the test of time ; and, on the other hand, 
at the manful resolution of your middle classes to stand or fall by 
the Bible alone, to admit no innovations of worship which are 
empty of instinctive meaning. Look at the enormous amount of 
practical benevolence which now struggles in vain against evil, only 
because it is as yet private, desul tory, divided. How dare you, 
young man, despair of your own nation while its nobles can produce 
a Carlisle, an Ellesmere, an Ashley, a Robert Grosvenor, while its 
middle classes can beget a Faraday, a Stephenson, a Brooke, an Eli- 
zabeth Fry? See, I say, what a chaos of noble materials is here, 
all confused, it is true,—polarised, jarring, and chaotic, here bi- 
gotry, there self-will, superstition, sheer atheism often,—but only 
waiting for the one inspiring Spirit to organise, and unite, and con- 
secrate this chaos into the noblest polity the world ever saw real- 
ised! What a destiny may be that of your land, if you have but 
the faith to see your own honour! Were I not of my own country, 
I would be an Englishman this day.’ 

‘And what is your country ? asked Lancelot. ‘It should be a 
noble one which breeds such men as you.’ : 

The stranger smiled. 

‘Will you go thither with me ? 

‘Why not? I long for travel, and truly Iam sick of my own 
country. When the Spirit of which you speak,’ he went on bitterly, 
‘shall descend, I may return ; till then Eng gland is no place for the 
penniless,’ 

‘ Tlow know you that the Spirit is not even now poured out ? 
Must your English Pharisees and Sadducees, too, have signs and 
wonders ere they believe? Will man never know that, “ The king- 
dom of God cometh not by observation”? That now, as ever , His 
promise stands true, “ Lo, I am with you alway, even ‘unto the end 
of the world”? How many inspired hearts, even now, may be 
cherishing in secret the idea which shal! reform the age, and fulfil 
at once the longings of every sect and rank ?? 

‘ Name it to me, then.’ 

‘Who can name it? Who can even sce it, but those who are 
like Him from whom it comes? Them a long and stern discipline 
awaits.” . 2...» 

‘No, you shall rather come to Asia, the oldest and yet the 
youngest continent—to our volcanic mountain-ranges, where her 
bosom still heaves with the creative energy of youth, around the 
primeval cradle of the most ancient race of men. Then, when you 
have learned the wondrous harmony between man and his dwelling- 
place, I will lead you to a land where you shall see the highest spi- 
ritual cultivation in triumphant contact with the fiercest energies of 
matter ; where men have learned to tame and use alike the volcano 
and the human heart, where the body and the spirit, the beautiful 
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and the useful, the human and the divine, are no longer separate, 
and men have embodied to themselves on earth an image of “ the 
city not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” ’ 

‘ Where is this land? said Lancelot eagerly. 

‘Poor human nature must have its name for every thing. You 
have heard of the country of Prester John, that mysterious empire 
rarely visited by European eye’? ..... 

‘You have mysterious dogmas of a Three in One. I know 
them. . . ... Ihave admired them. In all their forms,—in the 
Vedas, in the Neo-Platonists, in Jacob Behmen, in your Catholic 
creeds, in Coleridge, and the Germans from whom he borrowed,—I 
have looked at them, and found in them beautiful phantasms of 
philosophy .. . . all but scientific necessities, . . . . But’— 

‘ But what ? 

‘I do not want cold abstract necessities of logic ; I want living 
practical facts’... .. 

‘Don’t believe Catholic dogma unless you like: faith is free. 
But see if you can reclaim either society or yourself without it ; see 
if He will let you reclaim them. Take Catholic ductrine for granted ; 
act on it; and see if you will not reclaim them.’ 

‘Take for granted. Am I to come after all to implicit faith ? 

‘ Implicit fiddlesticks ! Did you ever read the Vovwm Organum ? 
Mellot told me that you were a geologist.’ 

‘Well? 

‘You took for granted what you read in geological books, and 
went to the mine and the quarry afterwards to verify it in practice ; 
and according as you found fact correspond with theory you re- 
tained or rejected. Was that implicit faith, or common sense, com- 
mon humility, and sound induction ? 

‘ Sound induction at least.’ 

‘Then go now, and do likewise” ..... 

For if the signs of the times mean any thing, they portend, I 
humbly submit, a somewhat mysterious and mythical dénowement 
to this very age, and to those struggles of it which I have attempted 
herein clumsily enough to sketch. We are entering fast, I both 
hope and fear, into the region of prodigy, true and false ; and our 
great-grandchildren will look back on the latter half of this century, 
and ask if it were possible that such things could happen in an 
organised planet? The Benthamites will receive this announcement 
with shouts of laughter, if it ever meets their eyes. Be itso. ... 
Nous verrons. . ... In the year 1847, if they will recollect, they 
were congratulating themselves on the nations’ having grown too 
wise to go to war any more; ... . and in 1848? So it has been 
from the beginning. What did philosophes expect in 1792? What 
did they see in 1793? Popery was to be eternal: but the Reforma- 
tion came nevertheless. Rome was to be eternal: but Alaric came. 
Jerusalem was to be eternal: but Titus came. Gomorrha was to be 
eternal, I doubt not: but the fire-floods came. .... ‘As it was 
in the days of Noah, so shall it be in the days of the Son of Man. 
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They were eating, drinking, marrying and giving in marriage ; and 
the flood came and swept them all away. ..... Why should not 
this age, as all others like it have done, end in a cataclysm, a pro- 
digy, a mystery ? And why should not my little book do likewise 2” 
(Yeust, pp. 344-365.) 


On looking back from Mr. Kingsley’s present works to 
prophecies and aspirations such as ‘these, one is tempted to 
think of Wordsworth’s lines : 


‘‘The youth, who daily further from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest ; 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended. 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


But let us remember also that there is one degradation 
from which a consistent following out of materialistic prin- 
ciples has preserved Mr. Kingsley. He knows that the 
writer who embodies the sanguine hopes of youth and genius 
must later choose between diminished self-confidence, which 
includes diminished influence, and dreamy cant, adopted to 
hide lost illusions; and he has honestly chosen the former 
alternative, manfully casting away mystic utterances in 
which he no longer believes, and which, like every thing 
merely human, harden into forms of words in which those 
who use them have no more faith, though they cast still 
“the spell of the Unknown” over the young and the hope- 
ful. Better “ Queen Elizabeth,” as a type of beauty ; better 
the Tudors, as a type of power; better even the “cultus” 
of success and material prosperity,—than the meanness of 
mystical humbug, and formulas purposely incomprehensible ! 
Better a thousand times! Ifa man’s hopes and aims become 
less high, they may at least remain sincere; and even the 
prejudice ‘of an honest antagonist is more respectable than a 
merely affected moderation. Mr. Kingsley doubtless thinks 
that English Protestantism, of his own school, will carry his 
aims through : we may not believe it can; but that is a ques- 
tion which will work itself out, and does not at present re- 
quire discussion. 

It remains for us to glance for a moment at the merits of 
the poet in contradistinction to those of the novelist, a work 
which is all the more necessary because the former have been 
somewhat unjustly, though perhaps unavoidably, obscured by 
the latter. The Greek fairy-tales may serve as a first illus- 
tration, for truly it would be hard to find prose poems to be 
compared to them for vivid imagination and simple grace. 
They form “one entire and perfect chrysolite ;” and the same 
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may be said of the poem of ‘“‘Andromeda.” It seems strange, 
but Mr. IXingsley never appears so Christian in feeling as 
when treating pagan subjects. Is it because he can then 
abandon himself to his dec p Christian sentiment without 
deeming himself called on to protest constantly against his 
béte noire of over-spirituality ¢ 

Some of his poems are rough and harsh, and grate a 
little on the cars accustomed to the exquisite harmony of the 
Laureate; but there are eee deep feeling and eloquent ex- 
pression in “The Night-Bird,” “The Day of the Lord,” 
some lines that begin, “The baby sings not on its eantiees’s 
breast,” “ Dart side,” “The Three Fishers and the Sands of 
Dee,” as well as in many passages of the ‘Saint’s Tragedy.’ 
The a mentioned 1 is perhaps the most thoroughly original 
of all the works of its author. “St. Maura,” in the latest 
volume of poems, resembles it somewhat in character, but 
bears traces of imitation of Mr. Tennyson (I would instance one 
passage from “ Godiva,” and ar nother line from the “ Princess”), 
whilst the drama is as original in manner as in matter. The 
few lines of St. Elizabeth’s two songs—“Deep in the warm 
vale the village is sleeping,” and “Oh, that we two were 
maying !” —haunt one with a dee ep melancholy charm, such 
as some of the ‘heart-felt old ballads of Scotland possess, and 
which is more easily felt than described. 

The introduction by Mr. Maurice, and the author’s own 
preface to this work, contain the keys to the ideas on which 
the latter has proceeded in his literary career, and are emi- 
nently suggestive. What has since been named “ Muscular 
Christianity” is here presented by its apostle under the al- 
most identical expression of “the healthy animalism of the 
Leutonic mind ;” and, indeed, i its prototype, Walter de Varila, 
is very much a me dieval Tom Thurnall. The assum mption of 
the identity of Protestantism with all practical holiness in 
the Catholic Church before the Reformation, and the claim 
set up for all that was noble in individual Catholics as con- 
stituting them “unconscious Protestants,” are simply ridi- 
culous, and may be traced, no doubt, partly to that false idea 
of the Catholic Church which seems to haunt all who are 
out of her pale, and — h leads them to create a phantom 
“ Popery,” as Cervantes’ Knight idealised the windmills to 


enhance the glories of an imaginary conquest; partly to that 
love of antiquity inherent in the human mind, which makes 
the Freemasons connect themselves with the builders of 
Solomon’s temple, or the Rosicrucians trace up their origin 
to those sages of Egypt who are the earliest examples. of 
systematic dealings i in the occult sciences. 
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The practice of introducing Catholic personages, and even 
the legends of Catholic saints, into Protestant literature took 
its root in causes political as well as religious, z.e. in that 
great change of fecling towards the middle ages which set 
in in opposition to, and reaction from, the I'rench Revolu- 
tion. Germany and England being the foremost countries 
opposed to French propagandism, were the first also whose 
literature felt the influence of this reaction ; and accordingly 
we see symptoms of it in almost all their great writers. 
Schiller’s “ F'ridolin” is founded on a story told of St. [liza- 
beth of Portugal, great niece of St. Khzabeth of Hungary, 
and Tieck’s ‘“‘Genoveva” on that of a princess of Brabant. 
Goethe, it is true, characteristically chose a Protestant hero 
for his poem, but Faust owes much to its introduction of 
Catholic hymns and allusions ; and Herder, Jean Paul, Nova- 
lis, Uhland, and the Stolbergs and Schlegels in Germany, 
Sir Walter Scott in an eminent degree, Wordsworth even, 
Coleridge, Southey, and Milman in England,—bear witness 
to the double influence. Tennyson in his “St. Agnes and St. 
Simon Stylites ;’ Mrs. Jameson in her ‘ Legends of the 
Madonna, Saints, and Angels ;” Longfellow in the “ Golden 

egend,”’? and numberless allusions in all his poems, and in 
“Hyperion;” Dean Trench in his transiation of Caldcron’s 
“‘ Magico Prodigioso ;” Mr. Kingsley, in fine, in the drama of 
“The Saint’s Tragedy,” “St. \laura,” ‘‘ Hypatia,” and pass- 
ages too numerous to mention,—have familiarised the Protes- 
tant public with versions of Catholic hagiology, suited more 
or less to its taste, till such references, whether in praise or 
blame, ridicule or admiration, or all combined, have become 
quite a prevailing fashion. I do not say any thing of the 
Oxiord series of Hnglish Saints’ Lives, nor of Barlham’s 
Ingoldsby Legends ; because the former, beautiful as they are, 
belong to a higher order of ideas than the merely artistic, 
and the latter only seck that combination of the solemn and 
laughable which public opinion in England would have re- 
volted from, except in the article of an unpopular form of 
religion. In fact, whilst Tracterianism had this field in its 
occupation the taste for mediewvalism was looked on with sus- 
picion, but since it has been adapted to prevailing English 
views it has achieved a decided suceess. Mr. Carlyle’s ‘ Ab- 
bot Sampson” perhaps first convinced the English world that 
a new vein had been hit on, which might be worked in a Pro- 
testant spirit. The antidote, it appeared, could henceforth be 
administered with the poison, and so, with the double charm 
of novelty and security, the ground was taken possession of ; 
and as the Americans tell us Englishmen that we do not 
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know our own language, so Mr. Kingsley informs us Ca- 
tholics that we cannot appreciate our own saints. No doubt 
the believers in eclectic Christianity have a perfect right to 
appropriate all they can gather in alien gardens and make 
their own, whilst avoiding what they think the weeds; but, 
at all events, it may be suggested to Mr. Kingsley that this 
course imposes such an obligation to use courteous language 
as cannot be transgressed without legitimate blame. 

Much more might be added both in disproof of many of 
his arguments, and in acknow ledgment of his many and great 
excellencies, especially his vivid perception of beauty, wher- 
ever it may be found. The descriptions of Pelagia as Venus 
in “ Hypatia,” of the sea-cavern in T'wo Years ago, and of 
South-American vegetation in Westward Ho, are perhaps 
the most highly wrought of any of his exquisite pictures of 
life; but they are only: the most finished examples in a gallery 
in which even the slightest sketch is masterly. The ship- 
wreck of the Spanish galleon on Lundy Isle, which fitly 
terminates Westward Ho, rises into almost epic interest and 
beauty ; and the picture of Amyas on the cliff, and the dead 
Spaniard down below the waves, is worthy of having been 
suggested (as one cannot help fancying it must have been) 
by the “ grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens,” sung of by 
Coleridge on the Quantock Hills over the Severn Sea. But 
my limits preclude any further enumeration ; and I will only, 
in conclusion, allow myself the pleasure of quoting four lines 
from the poems which may justly claim the highest meed of 
praise : 

“Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 
Do noble deeds, not dream them, all day long ; 


And so make life, death, and that vast for ever, 
One grand sweet song.” 








GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. 


Iam not going to write a detailed review of George Eliot’s 
novels. It is too late in the day for that; and the limited 
space I can ask for would prevent my doing justice to the sub- 
ject. But it will not be out of place, nor, T hope, uninterest- 
ing to your readers, if I offer some remarks on an author who 
has risen to the foremost rank among contemporary writers of 
fiction, and with whose works I may assume them to be fami- 
liar. Into the question of sex it is needless to inquire, for 
no one has any doubt on that point now. For myself, indeed, 
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I never had any since the appearance of Adam Bede. None 
but a female pen could have traced that inimitable toilette- 
scene, Where Hetty, in her solitary chamber, dresses herself 
up in tawdry finery to contemplate the beauty of her own 
fair face in the old mottled looking-glass, with flushing brow 
and an intensity of woman-like satisfaction which is only 
saved from being laughable because it is so true to life. But 
I shall of course continue to speak of George Eliot in accord- 
ance with that masculine sobriquet under which he is pleased 
to be recognised, well content to listen to such utterances 
under whatever name they may be addressed to us. 
Novels may be broadly divided into two classes, though 
it is not always easy to discriminate between them, and may 
respectively be designated novels of character and novels of 
incident. Not of course that any novel can fail to contain 
both characters and events, but that while the one is speci- 
ally concerned with the delineation of individual or social 
characteristics, the other relies for its main interest on the 
skilful elaboration of the plot. The one appeals to the curi- 
osity, the other to the excitability, of its readers; the one 
attracts those who love to investigate the deeper phenomena 
of human nature, whether in themselves or in some accidental 
phase, local, religious, or political, of their aggregate develop- 
ment, the othee 7 is likely to “cheat the schoolboy of his hour 
of play ;” the one may bear a second or even a third perusal, 
the interest of the other grows with rapid increase as the tale 
proceeds, and, having culminated in the concluding chapter 
of the magical third volume, expires with the Jast page as 
suddenly as it rose. Of the character novel Miss Austin is 
generally considered the originator; of the merely exciting 
romance the late Mr. James may be taken as the typical ex- 
ponent; while Sir Walter Scott seems to hold a kind of middle 
place between them, most felicitous in his sketches both of 
particular persons and particular classes, but not on that ac- 
count neglecting the more romantic elements of the tale. It 
is needless to inform my readers to which category George 
Kliot belongs. But it is worth observing, that among recent 
novelists there has been a growing tendency towards this 
process of spiritual photography (if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression), a tendency exemplified even in such writers as Mr. 
Trollope, in whom we might scarcely have expected it; and 
also, that among those who have most successfully cultivated 
it, the fair sex may justly claim a preéminence. Miss Yonge, 
Currer Bell, and George Eliot differ widely from one another 
in style, in sentiment, and in aim; yet they have in common 
a graphic power of delineating fine shades of character, a 
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purposed adaptation of the narrative to its exhibition in de- 
tail, and a considerable though unequal mastery over their 
native tongue. Miss Yonge’s special forte, like Mr. Trol- 
lope’s, lies in her power of bringing out the characters of her 
dramatis persone through the medium of their conversations, 
rte unlike him, she penetrates far below the surface into 
the depths of their varied individuality. This is perhaps 
most strikingly instanced in the Daisy Chain, from the slender 
thread of narrative on which the conversations are strung. 
Miss Bronti, while by no means ignoring this method of 
character-painting, nor unsuccessful in her use of it, is also 
very fond of expressing her own views of men and things in 
long soliloquies, put into the mouth of her heroine, in whose 
pel son she invariab ly writes. She contemplates them ab evtra, 
as does also George Eliot, but in a different spirit. She does 
not gaze down, like the peri of Eastern fable, from a higher 
sphere, pouring tears of angelic anguish over the sorrows of 
« fallen race, but rather probes, with a pen dipped in vitriol, 
the festering sores of a corrupt humanity, triumphing almost, 
in proud but bitter superiority, over the foibles and hypocri- 
sies of a world which she has tried and found wanting to her 
spirit’s deepest needs. It is impossible to read her works 
without a feeling of painful compassion for the authoress, 
which Mrs. Gaskell’s memoir of her does not tend to dimi- 
nish; eyo be intus et in cute noviis the text of every homily, 
and vanitas vanitatum is the reiterated moral of the tale. 
George Khot has, indeed, been accused of a similar failing, 
but I think very unjustly. I am not now speaking of his 
artistic merits, which are unquestionably far bey ond Currer 
bell’s, but of the moral attitude which he assumes. It is 
perfectly true that he also combines the satirist with the 
novelist ; he, to 0, not unfrequently pauses in his tale, and 
devotes pages, or even whole chapters, to a kind of psycholo- 
vical analysis of the phenomena he has presented to our view. 
In doing so he is w idoubtedly sarcastic, or rather, perhaps, 
he uses ‘freely that delicate irony which was so marked a 
. ature in the oral teachings of Socrates. But it is the sar- 
asm of genuine feeling, not the sneer of eynical contempt ; 
it is that sarcasm w hich, I suppose, is inseparable, or nearly 
), from deep earnestness, wherever there is even the most 
ome capacity of expression, and which finds abundant 
sanction in the language of inspired writers under both Tes- 


taments. 

As I have introduced this comparison between three of 
the most remarkable recent novelists, I may as well say a 
word on their respective relations to Catholicism. Miss 
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Yonge is notoriously of the High-Church school; but her 
covert insinuations saaied our faith are none the less telling 
to a casual reader from their apparently unstudied character, 
and the obvious aifectation of candour, if not of sympathy. 
Thus in one story it is implied that systematic — is 
the usual method of eff: ecting conversions to the Church; 
while in another a young Spanish bride, who has run away 
from a convent, expresses her pity for the condition of a 
“heretic” Knelish relative bee: LUse the latter, having no 
opportunity of “doing penance,” is debarred from the plea- 
sant peceadilloes for ‘which penance atones. It is of course 
implied that facility of absolution, and therefore facility of 
sin, is the special privilege of a Catholic. Currer Bell is more 
pronounced, both in her opinions and her method of express- 
ing them. To her the crowning evidence of the MEsvOrRAsty 
of divine co: npassion 1s its w illingness to “absolve priests ”’ 
George Eliot is too large- minded for the Anglican secta- 
rianism of the one, and ‘his keen appreciation of the weak- 
nesses of Protestantism, both moral and intellectual, has at 

‘ast preserved him from copying the littleness of the other, 
in affecting to despise what he has not taken the trouble to 
understand. Whether he does not, in fact, go further than 
this, I shall have occasion to inquire presently. 

I have already disclaimed the intention of w riting a regu- 
lar review of any of George Eliot’s novels; but it may be as 
well, before proceeding to some more eeneral remarks, to say 
a few words on the leading char acteristics of Adam Bede and 

the Mill on the Floss. It will be sufficient to observe of his 
earlier writings, that the promise given in Scenes of Clerical 
Life, especially in “ Janet’s Repentance,” has been more 
than fulfilled in his later works. The scene of Adam Bede 
is laid, as my readers will remember, at the commencement 
of the present century, and in a northern village, which has 
just been disturbed by the incursion of Methodism into the 

dull routine of its religious, or irreligious, life. Round the 
struggle of this new phase of spiritual consciousness, personi- 
fied in Dinah the Wesleyan “ preacheress,” with the stagnant 
orthodoxy of the bucolic mind, are grouped, more or less 
closely, the characters and incidents of the tale. Over it, 
however, is thrown the lengthening shadow of a great crime, 
lightly committed but bitterly repented, which “involves in 
its consequences more than those who were partners in its 
cuilt. And this leads me to notice in passing, though 1 
notice only to reject it, a strange accusation which has ‘been 
brought against Aduin ’ Bede as an aguee story. It is not 
immoral, unless ev ery story is to be called so which repre- 
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sents any thing of the darker, as well as the brighter, side of 
human nature. Such a charge might even more plausibly be 
brought against many nov els which have never been blown 
upon, such as The Heart of Midlothian or The Scarlet Letter, 
where the interest is far more exclusively concentrated on the 
unhappy victims of seduction. No one can accuse George 
Khiot of allowing pity for the sinner to merge into sympathy 
for sin, or of seeking either to palliate its guilt or to lighten 
the penalty it entails. But this by the way. To return to 
our tale. Adam Bede shall be the spokesman of the more 
sensible and moderate antagonism to Dinah’s new evangel. 
His brother Seth, the disciple and unsuccessful suitor of the 
fair missioner, has been manfully standing out against the 
ridicule of his brother workmen, when Adam, the hero of the 
story, comes chivalrously to the rescue. He expresses to an 
iota the religious side of John Bull’s view of things: 


“ Nay, Seth, lad; ’'m not for laughing at no man’s religion. 
Let ’em follow their consciences, that’s all. Only I think it ad be 
better if their consciences “ud let ’em stay quiet i? the chureh— 
there’s a deal to be learnt there. And there’s such a thing as being 
over-speritial ; we must have something beside Gospel 7 this world. 
Look at the canals, an’ th’ aquedues, an’ th’ coal-pit engines, and 
Arkwright’s mills there at Cromford; a man must learn summat 
beside Gospel to make them things, I reckon. But t’ hear some o 
them preachers, youd think as a man must be doing nothing all ’s 
life but shutting ’s eyes and looking what’s a going on inside him. 
I know a man must have the love 0’ God in his soul, and the Bible ’s 

God's Word. But what does the Bible say? W hy, it says as God 
put His sperrit into the workman as built the tabernacle, to make 
him do all the carved work and things as wanted a nice hand. And 
this is my way o looking at it ; there’s the sperrit o' God in all things 
and all times,—w cekday as well as Sunday,—and i’ the great works 
and inventions, and i’ the figuring and the mechanics. And God 
helps us with our head-pieces and our hands as well as with our 
souls ; and if a man does bits o’ jobs out o’ working hours,—builds 
a oven for ’s wife to save her from going to the bakehouse, or scrats 
at his bit o° garden, and makes two potatoes grow instead 0’ one,— 
he’s doing more good, and he’s just as near to God, as if he was 
running after some preacher and a-praying and a-groaning.” 

Our readers will recollect that Adam is a carpenter. We 
make no apology for letting him spin his yarn for himself 
after this characteristic fashion. He utters a truth, though 
not the whole truth, and a truth which has a wider applica- 
tion than to the sectaries of whom he speaks. For undoubt- 
edly it is possible to be so absorbed in the pursuit of spiritual 
virtues as to forget to practise the natural ones. And unfor- 
tunately it sometimes happens that the children of this world 
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are not only wiser, but also more upright and more consi- 
derate in their generation than the children of light. The 
old story of the pious ’prentice, who was told “to water the 
milk-cans and then come down to prayers,” hits a blot, not 
in religion, but in its professors, which the world has ever 
been particularly keen to appreciate, and which the unworldly 
should be particularly careful to eschew. We cannot, indeed, 

go the length of a modern writer, who opines that if Chris- 
tians would behave as they ought for a single day, the world 
would be converted to the Catholic C hurch before nightfall ; 

but nobody will question that their manifold inconsistencies 
are a principal hindrance of its conversion. 

Adam is neither the only nor the most uncompro- 
mising champion of established orthodoxy against Wesley- 
anism, Mr. Joshua Rann, alias “ Old Joshway,” the parish- 
clerk, is roused to a state of “simmering indignation” by 
Dinah’s unauthorised preachments on the village ereen, 
though he can find no better way of relieving his outraged 
dignity than by a sonorous repetition of a somewhat irrele- 

rant verse from last Sunday’s psalms, “Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, for His mercy endureth for ever; and Og, the 
king of Basan, for His mercy endureth for ever.” The afore. 
said Joshway, who is by no means an ill-natured controver- 
sialist, fultils for Mr. Irwine, the model rector, something the 
same office of ‘‘ foolometer’”’ which Lord Somebody (whose 
name I have forgotten) is said to have discharged in Wal- 
pole’s ministry. 

Mr. Irwine himself, rector of Broxton, vicar of Iayslope, 
and vicar of Blythe, though branded by the more haven 
paced Wesleyans as a “ dumb dog” and “ idle shepherd,” 
an admirable specimen of the better type of old- seehsdle 
parson. He is more at home in Sophocles than in Isaiah, 
and if awakening sermons are to be preached at all, had 

rather leave the ‘work to the Dissenters than undertake it 
himself. He is lax in his theology, deficient in enthusiasm, 
and gravitates rather to the comfortable than the ascetic line 
of life. But withal he is kindly, courteous, benevolent, un- 
selfish, and affectionate. He remains an old bachelor that 
he may be able to give a home to his mother, a magnificent 
but most unattractive old lady, and two sisters, who are 
neither clever nor handsome, but whose unostentatious cha- 
rity has endeared them to all the neighbouring poor. His 
character is perhaps one ot the best drawn in the book. 
Mrs. Poyser, of whom more anon, describes his appearance 
in the desk on Sunday as “like looking at a full crop o’ 
wheat, or a pasture with a fine dairy o’ cows in it; it makes 
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you think the world’s comfortable like.”” Nor are we anxious 
to quarrel with her pointed comparison between his sermons 
and those of his evangelical successor: ‘‘ Mr. Irwine was like 
a good meal o’ victu: al, you were the better for him without 
thinking on it; and Mr. Ryde was like a dose o’ physic, he 
eriped y ou, and worreted you, and after all he left you much 
the same.’ 

This Mrs. Poy ser, a farmer’s wife and aunt of Dinah the 
Methodist, is a host in herself. She is a creation of genius, 
for which, if it stood alone, George Eliot’s readers would owe 
him much. Her genuine kindliness of disposition is only the 
more conspicuous for the rough but never ill-natured sarcasm 
which her ready mother-wit supplies her with. And her 
sharp telling comments on men and things, which, with the 
happy infallibility of schoolboy nicknames, always hit the 
right nail on the head, are quite a study by themselves. If 
she is sarcastic, it is because she is a keen observer of facts. 
‘The sense of the ridiculous is based on a perception of incon- 
eruities, and human nature is the strangest medicy of con- 
tracdictions. As Mr. Tulliver expresses it, “It’s a puzzling 
world.” It is not therefore any matter of surprise if we are 
sometimes forcibly reminded by her terse vigorous sayings 
of a rather disagreeable proverb, quantula sapientia regitus 
mundus, which is certainly verified by the experience ot 
life. No mere extracts could clive any adequate idea of the 
wonderful fecundity and nice discrimination of her wit, 
which would alone make Adium Bede well worth a perusal. 
It needs to have become acquainted with Squire Donni- 
thorne’s despicable meanness to appreciate the full force of 
her parting valediction: ‘‘ An’ you may be right 7 thinking 
it 71] take but little to save your soul, for it ‘il be the small- 
est savin’ y’ iver made, wi’ all your scrapin’.’ One should 
know something of his cardencr, Mr. Craig, to understand 
her description ‘of him as “a cock who thought the sun had 
risen to hear him crow.” Scar ecly less felicitous is her only 
observation, so far as we remember, on political subjects : 
“JIt’'s hard work to tell which is Old Harry, when every 
body’s got boots on.’ Next to Mrs. Poyser in this particular 
line, though next at a lone interv: al, comes old Lisbeth, 
Adam's mother, whose inventiveness of discontent not unfre- 
quently rises into a kind of unintentional wit. Take, for 
instance, her injunctions to Ad am about his father’s coffin 
« An’ what’s likin’ got to do wi’t 2? It’s choice o’ mislikins is 
all Pn got 7 this world. One mossel’sas good as another when 
your mouth’s out o’ taste.” Or her not very pious or Scrip- 
tural rejoinder to Seth’s simple interpretation of a simple text : 
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“ Ay, ay, that’s the way with thee: thee allays makes a peck 
o thy own words out o a pint o’ the bible’s. LI donna see how 
thee’'t to know as ‘ take no thought for the morrow’ means all that. 
An’ when the Bible’s such a big book, an’ thee canst read all 
through ’t, an’ ha’ the pick o’ the texes, I canna think why thee 
dostna pick better words as donna mean so much more nor they 
say. Adam doesna pick a that’n; I can understan’ tlie tex as he’s 
allays a sayin’, ‘God helps them as helps theirsels.’ ” 


Lisbeth represents the querulous, as Mrs. Poyser thie 
healthy phase of the female rustic mind. We cannot stay to 
discuss at length all the minor characters of the tale, though 
all are admirably conceived, down to old Kester, the super- 
annuated singer, who breaks out into a quavering treble at 
the harvest-home supper, ‘‘ as if he had been an alarum, and 
the time was come for him to go off; and Berth Massey, the 
warm-hearted misogynist schoolmaster, who thinks women 
would not have been ‘‘a bad invention” if they had all been 
hike Dinah. But what are we to say of Dinah herself? 
her preachings, her character, and her life ?. That our author 
has painted a beautiful picture few will care to dispute. But 
is it a true one?’ Iam aware that many have sneeringly 
compared Dinah’s single-minded and unselfish devotion with 
the unctuous priggishness of the modern prophets of her 
creed, and the simple earnestness of her preaching with the 
Boanerges fulminations or pianissimo drawl of the countless 
‘“ Zions’ and “ Ebenezers” that obtrude themselves in grace- 
less profusion at the corner of every street. 1 consider the 
comparison irrelevant and the criticism unjust. Dinah re- 
presents a reality, and not a fiction. But it is a reality of the 
past. She represents Wesleyanism in the first fervour of its 
vouthful enthusiasm, not, as we see it now, in the petulant 
dotage of its premature decay. It was then a protest, and a 
healthy and honest protest, against the dreary st: ignation of 
eighteenth-century Anglicanism, the age of “ evidences” and 
unbelief. It was the passionate recoil of the tortured con- 
science from a church which had gone far to identify sanctity 
with sinecures, and whose highest conception of theology lay, 
not in the contemplation of the Infinite God, but in the weari- 
some cuckoo-cry of that “ argument from final causes” which 
was supposed to demonstrate His existence. When the nick- 
name of Methodists was first invented at Oxford for men who 
persevered in their attendance at weekly communion, and in 
their Wednesday and Friday meditations on the Passion, in 
spite of the jeers ofa whole univ ersity; or when W hitfield 
was preaching on the Cornish downs to forty thousand min- 

s, Whose rough grimed cheeks were furrowed with their 
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tears,—then Wesleyanism had a work, a spirit, and in some 
sense a mission to accomplish. And that spirit is not unaptly 
personified in Dinah. It must not, however, be supposed 
that Mr. Irwine’s good-natured indifference was by any means 
the universal attitude of the Anglican clergy towards so un- 
welcome a monitor. I have seen a strange brochure of that 
date, by one Bishop Levington of Exeter, entitled The Zeal 
of Methodists and Papists compared, which betrays a bitter 
appreciation of the interests attacked, and of the unconscious 
leanings of a movement that seemed inspired for the time 
with a power and energy not its own. ‘There is abundant 
matter in that book, and in Wesley’s Journal, from which it 
quotes, to bear out all George Eliot's representations. Nor 
need the Catholic scruple to pay a just tribute to the pious 
intentions and earnest zeal of a body of men whose temporary 
success was due to a feeble and fitful imitation, however un- 
designed, of those religious orders, missions, and retreats of 
which Kneland then knew nothing, but which are part of 
the Church’s normal life. I believe, then, that there is no 
less truth than beauty in the picture of Dinah’s life of — 
but heroic piety, before which the strong man becomes as ¢ 
little child, and even Mrs. Poyser’s sturdy common sense 1s 
subdued into affectionate reverence, though in an occasional 
fit of irritation she may call her niece’s idea of “ direction” 
from above “having a bigger maggot than usial in her 
head.” And I sincerely thank the author for the light he 
has thrown upon a phase i in the religious history of our coun- 
try which writers of fiction have not often been w illing to 
recall, 

I cannot linger now over the touching episode of poor 
Hletty’s seduction and flight. No character could be more 
naturally drawn; and the ‘ agony of wavering thought, while 
she is wandering through the solitary fields, longing yet fear- 
ing to find some dark pond in a hollow, where. “she may end 
her sorrows and her life, and still more when she has found 
it, and sits crouching on the bank, not daring to do what yet 
she would fain have done,—all this is told with a quiet pathos 
which brings its own evidence of reality. Yet our com- 
passion for Hetty i is never for a moment suffered to blind us 
to the levity of her character, or the erievousness of her fall. 
The childish vanity and utter w orbdlinces of her little flutter- 
ing heart, which has “ never appropriated a single Christian 
idea or Christian feeling,” and which even in death dreads 
not judgment but extinction, does but throw out into bolder 
relief the unearthly purity of her cousin, as she watches with 
the patient gentleness of a guardian-angel over the erring 
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sister, in whom she recognises a child of God, and to whom, 
in the imminent expectation of a terrible death, she is the 
messenger of repentance and peace. 

Perhaps one of the first contrasts that strikes us on turn- 
ing from Adam Bede to the Mill on the Floss is the disap- 

yvearance of Mrs. Poyser from the scene. It is impossible not 
to feel a little disappointment at parting company with our 
old friend. Still I think the author is right in not attempt- 
ine to reproduce what has once been done so well. Mrs. 
Poyser 1s a masterpiece which could scarcely be improved 
upon, and which is far too good to run any risk of being 
spoilt. Moreover, there are few people of whom it is not 
possible to get tired, if we have too much of them. Scott’s 
female characters are admirable; but when the same inevitable 
old crone reappears under various aliases, Mause, Meg Mer- 
rilies, Norna, 7odA@v ovopaywv popdy pia, in every succes- 
sive novel, she is apt to become a little wearisome from the 
mere fact of repetition. After all, if we miss Mrs. Poyser in 
her own person, we have not altogether lost her. She is only 
put into commission, so to say. The three sisters, whose code 
of faith and morals figures so prominently in George Eliot’s 
latest tale, recall, after “their own peculiar fashion, much of the 
pungency, though little of the geniality, of the mistress of 
the Hall Farm. The Bible Chri: istianity which is dependent 
for its selections of spiritual reading on the accidental position 
of “dried tulip-petals” in the sacred volume; the religion 
which finds sacraments and pall-bearers equally essential items 
in its consistent worship of respectability ; and the conception 
of the religion which in its dread of posthumous perils looks 
chiefly to the evil reputation of an unsatisfactory will,—these 
certainly make up a sum total of spirituality a sh: ide lower 
than what flourished under the benevolent auspices of Mr. 
Irwine and the illustrious Joshua Rann, where at least those 
who were unwilling to take the “trouble of any spiritual 
ose actions” on themselves, had a vague sense of comfort and 

safety in the piety of their neighbours. But the world had 
adv: anced a generation between the Poysers and the Dodsons ; 
if it had not become more religious, it had certainly grown 
more respectable. And, next to having a virtue, what can be 
so desirable as to be able to conceal your want of it ? 

I believe it is the fashion to speak of the Mill on the 
Floss as inferior to Adam Bede. I cannot endorse that ver- 
diet. Great as are the merits of the earlier tale, in all points 
but one it is more than equalled by the second. ‘That single 
point of inferiority marks a fault which is worth pointing out, 
because it seems with George Eliot to be a growing one, and 
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is certainly not unnatural in a writer of his peculiar powers ; 
but none the less, or rather all the more, on account of his 
hieh excellencies, ought to be corrected. I mean, that he is 
apt in his skilful elaboration of character to be a little care- 
less about the elaboration of his plot. There are signs of 
this tendency even in Adam Bede, and it becomes obtrusively 
evident in the Mill on the Floss. Each volume contains a 
separate tale, and the break between the second and third is 
too violent for a due preservation of continuity. I quite recog- 
nise the working out of character as the highest interest of a 
novel, but its subordinate features cannot be disre carded with 
impunity. Perhaps it was an uneasy consciousness that the 
canons of novelistic orthodoxy had not been ver y strictly ad- 
hered to that suggested the somewhat melodramatic dénoue- 
iment, which explains the scriptural motto of the title-page 
and reunites the parted ones in a last embrace. Most touch- 
ingly and simply it is told, and it cuts the Gordian knot of 
more than one moral problem which it might not have — 
so easy to untie. Still I could willingly have dispensed wit! 
this deus ex machind, in the shape of a flooded mill- wiley 
which comes in, like a kind of clinical baptism, to absolve the 
memories of a very questionable past. 

I have said that each volume has a distinct interest of its 
own, though there is of course a thread of continuity running 
through all three. The special merit of the first, over and 
above the characters of the aunts, to whom I shall have to 
refer again presently, lies in the perfect naturalness of its 
picture “of childhood: Little Totty, looking hke the meta- 
morphosis of a white sucking-pig, must be a great favourite 
with all readers of Adam Bede. But we turn to Tom and 
Mageie for a full delineation of that faéry dreamland which 
all have passed through, but which few seem able to remem- 
ber, or at least to describe. The simple joys and sorrows of 
a simple age, the amantium ire, which do but give the more 
piquancy to the amoris entegratio that is sure specdily to fol- 
low, the happy unconsciousness of the present, and the dim 
auticipation of a future where all is sunshine,—all this has 
seldom been sketched with such truthfulness and quiet pathos. 
Lake Maggie’s cross-questioning of her brother as to his rea- 
sons for not running away from the dreaded incursion of 
uncles and aunts to dinner. It was not for his cousin Lucy, 
she is but a girl and can't play at bandy; nor for the tipsy - 
cake, that would be cood next day. “It’s the pudden. I know 
what the pudden’s to be apricot roll-up—O my buttons ?”’ 





Or, again, that admirable reconciliation scene, after Tom had 
punished his sister’s carelessness in starving his rabbits to 
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death by several hours’ alienation on the very day of his re- 
turn from school. ‘The conclusion is worth quoting. 


“ Don’t ery, then, Maggie,—here, eat a bit 0’ cake.” Maggie’s 
sobs began to subside, and she put out her mouth for the cake “and 
bit a picce ; and then Tom bit a piece just for company, and they 
ate together, and rubbed each other’s cheeks and brows and noses 
together while they ate, with a humiliating resemblance to two 
friendly ponies.’ 


Nor are the distinctive peculiarities of boy and girl lost 
sight of in the common characteristics of childhood. Tom’s 
proud sense of superiority to Maggie when he comes home 
trom school, having fought Sponne ver and bought two fishing- 
nets with his own money,-—money which is to hers in the 
ratio of sovereigns to crown-pieces, because he is a boy,—and 
his contempt for poor Lucy “who can’t play-at bi undy,’ , are 
amusing traits of boyish independence. Not less faithful is 
the por trait of the shy ness of boy-nature in company ; “ very 
much as if they had come into the world by ‘mistake, and 
found it in a deeree of undress that was quite embarrassing.” 

But we must not linger over generalities, however feli- 
citous. The aunts and uncles, especially the former, are a 
study by themselves. Many features the Dodson sisters have 
in common ; such as a tender regard for old furniture and 
family linen, and a mindful! reverence for family traditions, 
down to the liking for a deal of salt in one’s broth, which con- 
stitutes in Mrs. Tulliver’s mind so touching a proof of her 
boy’s being a genuine Dodson. But this agreement in essen- 
tials is consistent with considerable variety of taste in subor- 
dinate matters. “Jane would have striped things, and I like 
spots,” as Mrs. Pullet pathetically observes of Mrs. Glegg. 
Their differences, however, hardly end there. Mrs. Glege, a 
loud-tongued, quarrelsome, and exceedingly strong-minded 
woman, alternately the terror and the laughing- stock of her 
husband (a quict kind-hearted old gentleman w ho has retired 
from business), is perhaps as pretty a specimen of a female 
Pharisee as one could desire to meet with. Still there is a 
fund of sterling good sense and real principle concealed under 
her harsh and “ungainly exterior, which comes out in the day 
of trial in marked contradistinction to Tom’s narrow and mer- 
ciless code of abstract justice. Mrs. Pullet abundantly makes 
up in weakness for her sister's superfluity of strei wth. She 
is a selfish lachrymose hypochondriac, with a childish fond- 
ness for a useless variety of fine clothes, and a gift of unin- 
termittent weeping over hypothetic: al sorrows. Indeed, she 
has a habit of bearing the burdens of others, in a sense very 
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different from that intended by the Apostle, which is not a 
little embarrassing to her friends; and is, moreover, haunted 
by a constant dre ad of “going off salden,” which makes 
inconv eniently persistent demands on their sympathy. Mr. 
Pullet, too, is a character in his way. fle is one of those 
people (who has not met them?) who, to considerable natural 
powers of stupidity, have superadded a large amount of ac- 
quired ignorance. He has that preternatur: al memory for 
insionific: ant trifles which is the characteristic short-sighted- 
ness of little minds; nay, each niche of his memory is ‘stored 
with its particular triviality, as each pocket of his waistcoat 
is stored with its particular packet of lozenges or sugar-plums, 
When I add that he is the obedient slave of his wite, I have 
put the finishing stroke to his querulous imbecility. Of Mrs. 
Dean there is little to say, except that she is the impersona- 
tion of faultless propriety; and her husband is sufficiently 
described as an active merchant and banker, sensible and 
eood-natured, but with a sharp eye for the main chance. 

Very different from any of these is Mr. Tulliver, the sturdy 
owner of Dorleote mill, and father of the hero and heroine of 
the tale. He is a good hearty Briton, with warm afiections, 
a strong sense of richt and wrong, and a fair ailowance of 
wits, enouch to give him rather an unreasonable contempt 
for inteaion sntelleete, such as his wife's, but by no means 
enough to unravel the complicated riddle of life. He has, 
indeed, an uncomfortable conviction throughout, which re- 
mains “strong in death,” that the world and all its concerns, 
talking especially, are puzzling things. Unfortunately he 
puzzles himself into a lawsuit with a cleverer man than him- 
self, which leads to the ruin of his family and, indirectly ,to 
his own death; but then he has the consolation of remember- 
ing to the last that the law was made to take care of * ras- 
kills.’ Poor Mr. Tulliver! We confess to a sneaking afiec- 
tion for him, notwithstanding his culpable imprudence and 
his unchristian perseverance in bearing malice. There is 
something very genial and real about him; and his fondness 
for his “little w ench,” though he fears she is too ‘cute for a 
woman, contrasts very touchingly with her mother’s half- 
frightened, half-careless treatment of the child she thinks 
half an idiot, from her early habit of soliloquising and her 
fondness for a dangerous proximity to the water. 

In the childhood of ‘Tom and Maggie we do but read a 
parable of what is continually happening, and in every rank 
of life. Over and over again parents are losing all hold over 
the hearts and intellects of their children, because they can- 
not, or will not, take any pains to understand them. What 
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they do not comprehend they cannot expect to guide. Any 
mere system of training by rote, however harmless or even 
profitable it may be in itself, is a broken reed to lean upon, if 
it stands alone. ‘The yearning passions and impulses of those 
childish natures, wherein lies the cverm of future weal or woe, 
are not to be reduced to a rule-of-three sum. Poor Maggie, 

wandering about, seeking rest and finding none in her lonely 
dreamings ; and ‘Tom, praying that he may always remember 

his Latin (which he can never learn), with a dim notion of 
its being somehow dangerous to forget it, but that God would 
make Mr. Stetling say he should do no more Euclid,—are, each 
in its own way, illustrations of the mistake we are referring 
to. Mr. Tulliver has a vague idea that “an education” is a 
good thing for a boy; and Mrs. Tulliver has a general notion 
that any other learning than of patchwork and curl- -papers 1s 
a bad thing for a irl. So the ready, rough-handed, unin- 
tellectual brother is sent to waste three years in learning 
nothing at an expensive school; while the clever, imagina- 
tive, restless sister is left to pick up, hap-hazard, such mental 
nourishment as she can from The Pilgrim’s Progress, A’sop’s 
Fables, and Defoe’s History of the Devil, with Byron and the 
Waverley Novels for a later addition to her library. 

It isin the character and gradual training of their two 
children, and their influence on each other, that the main and 
absorbing interest of the story consists. They are very dif- 
ferent ; and are drawn with admirable, though slightly ex- 
ageerated, distinctness. Maggie is such as T have already 
hinted, a wild, impulsiy e, affectionate, romantic girl, con- 
stantly doing what is wrong or foolish, and as constantly 
and heartily 1 repenting when it is done. Tom is precisely the 
reverse. He never repents of any thing; but then, in his 
own estimation, he never does any thing “that needs repent- 
ance. He carries out to the uttermost the Levitical idea of 
an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, with a full convic- 
tion that he would readily be dealt by as he deals with others, 
did he deserve it; only he never does. His sense of justice 
is untempered by any allowance for varieties of character and 
circumstance, or any mercy for infirmities of the will. From 
a boy he is essentially unimaginative ; and it is almost im- 
now a for unimaginative persons, especially if they are 
otherwise deficient in intellect, to sympathise with those dif- 
ferently constituted from themselves. Nothing but a strong 
conviction of the duty of doing so can induce ‘them to make 
the attempt or enable them even partially to succeed. And 
sympathy for others formed no part of Tom’s conception of 
duty. An unimaginative person is always narrow-minded, 
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and, unless he is very watchful over himself, sure to be un- 
just. I see early symptoms of this temper in Tom’s harsh un- 
forgivingness to his sister when she has forgotten to feed his 
pet rabbits, and his steady refusal to be reconciled with Bob 
Jakin the rat-catcher, of whom he was really fond, and not 
without good reason, because he had tried to cheat him of a 
halfpenny. It grows with his growth, and finds its later and 
more odious expression in his “cruel treatment of his sister 
where there was no call for severity, and where, as the event 
proved, a little kindness would have saved incalculable suf- 
fering. 

1 shall perhaps best exhibit his special character by con- 
trasting him with the ideals of a writer to whom I have already 
referred. Miss Yonge’s model heroes are creatures of senti- 
ment and impulse, amenable to most vivid religious impres- 
sions, but of little moral strength. Such are Guy in the //etr 
of Redclyjie, Arthur in Heartsease. and Lord F itzjocelyn in 
Dynevor Terrace. They are exceedingly loveable, and even 
noble characters, but deficient in masculine vigour. George 
Eliot rushes into an opposite extreme: that unnatural and 
repulsive severity, which, in Adam Bede, is tempered by the 
romance of a vehement passion and gradually refined by 
Sorrow, is unredeemed in ‘Tom Tulliver “by any such amiable 
weakness, and only hardened by the pressure of a great aftlic- 
tion. No religious impression is shocked by his father’s angry 
command to inscribe a resolution of lifelong vindictiveness in 
the fiy-leaf of the family Bible; no moral sentiment rebels 
against the cruel iniquity of driving his innocent sister an 
outeast from his doors. Dispositions of this kind are the raw 
material which) may, indeed, be moulded into the heroisin ofa 
Regulus, but which far more often stiffens into the sour and 
ungainly self-tighteousness of the Pharisee, the Puritan, or the 
Jausenist. 

Ido not know if any analogy is intended to be traced 
between the characters of Saul and Jonathan and those of our 
hero and heroine. But it would be difficult to find any one 
to whom the first half of the verse from which the motto in 
the title-page is taken is less applicable than to Tom Tulliver. 
Ile at least is not “ lovely in his life.” In fact, we have sel- 
dom met with so eminently unlovely a character within the 
range of unimpeachable respectabilities. Still there is much 
to be learned from him. He teaches us how easily what 
looked like high principle may degenerate into obstinate ill- 
nature, and how the perverse cruelty, s heltering itself under 
the misnomer of duty, which has forgotten to be generous 
will net long remember to be just. I- can fancy poor 
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Maggie, had she ever fallen into the Magdalen’s sin, occu- 
pying the Magdalen’s place at her Saviour’s feet. And I am 
quite sure, if she had, her brother would have made precisely 
the comment which Simon did make. Heart and soul, I pre- 
fer the penitent sinner to the faultless Pharisee who thinks 
he needs no repentance. 

It may readily be conceived what training Maggie would 
ect from the daily conflict with such a temper as this. Thrown 
entirely on herself in childhood, from the unsympathetic ne- 
elect of a mother with whom she has not two ideas in com- 
mon, and early deprived of the kind indulgence of a father 
who loves without unders tanding her, and. of whom she is 
passionately fond, the bl ick-haired, brown-skinned, bright- 
eyed little gipsy, “like a Shetland pony,” grows up into a 
beautiful romantic woman, with a deep reverence for un- 
seen realities, and a passionate yearning for affection, which 
her brother coldly repulses, while her attachment to his old 

schoolfellow Philip Wakem draws down on both his bit- 
terest maledictions. Hers is just the character most likely 
to meet with harshness, misconstruction, and distrust, and 
for which such a disc ipline i is precisely the very worst. Her 
lonely musings and wrestlings of spiritual igony in that 
eloomy period which follows her father’s ‘Ines and mis- 
fortunes, are described with a masterly hand. Most natu- 
ral es is the strange and indelible impression made upon 
her mind by two books which are accidentally thrown in her 
way. "hs one will wonder at her being impressed by the 
Christian Year. “If poems are to be found,” says an illus- 
trious convert in the pages of the Dublin, “ to enliven in de- 

jection and to comfort in anxiety, to cool the over-sanguine, 
to refresh the weary, and to awe the worl: dly, to instil resig- 
nation into the impatient and calmness into the fearful and 
agitated,—they are there.”” But many of George Hliot’s Pro- 
testant readers may be unaware that the “ little, old, clumsy 
book,” to whose “ miracle-working” powers he pays so just a 
tribute,—I mean Thomas & Kempis,—has been for centuries a 
text-book of the Spuritu: al life throughout the Church, and 
even beyond it, that it has been translated into _— lan- 
ouage of Europe, and is in the hands of nearly every Catho- 
lic who can read. To this book the poor child turns in her 
extremity rather than to any of the countless volumes of 
sermons, tracts, and treatises, in gold edges and morocco, 
which feed the fashionable devotion of that most fashionable 
of shams, the religious world. Nor does she turn in vain. 
The words of that little book remained with her through 
years of bitter suffering and in hours of cauterising agony, 
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and helped to nerve her for bearing that last cross which 
was to be her passage to a rest she had never known on 
earth. 
I cannot follow her through all the details of her mourn- 
ful history, but there are one or two points which seem to 
call for special notice. The moral problem raised by her 
flight with Stephen Guest, and her manner of settling it, 
have been sever ely criticised. There is a strong feeling i in 
England which rises up against any nice discussion of moral 
questions, and brands it w ith the opprobrious name of “‘ casu- 
istry.”’ Yet the minute discriminations of casuistry, or, as I 
prefer terming it, of moral theology, however open to misap- 
plication, mark a truth of human nature to which our author 
has most properly called attention;—the most important 
though much-neglected truth, that no cut-and-dried rules of 
conduct, no mere rough-and-ready maxims, however unim- 
peachable i in the abstract, can avail to unravel the infinite 
complexities of life, without a careful consideration of those 
nicer shades of character and circumstance which go far to 
determine the nature of each individual case; without that 
the old proverb is verified, swummum jus, summa tnjuria, of 
which Tom’s conduct is so conspicuous anexample. Given the 
circumstances, [ think the issue is fairly stated in this case, 
and that Maggie decided rightly. But I demur, not on moral 
grounds, but on grounds of verisimilitude, to the circum- 
stances being given at all. It seems to me almost inconceiv- 
able that a girl of her principles and character, impulsive 
though she was, should have allowed herself, while practically 
engaged to one man, to get entangled in so absorbing a pas- 
sion for another, with little but a sweet tongue, a ready self- 
possession, and a large muscular development to recommend 
him, while every rule of prudence, honour, duty, and affec- 
tion clamorously required her to check his first advances. 
And it is, to say the least, questionable whether the infirmity 
of will which yielded, when the inducements to resistance 
were so many and so powerful, would have braced itself to a 
successful struggle, when the moral problem had lost its 
original clearness, and every argument of worldly prudence 
was notoriously in favour of identifying duty with inclina- 
tion, and succumbing to what a high authority is fond of 
designating the “ inexorable logic of facts.” I say it is ques- 
tionable, for undoubtedly there are people who can do very 
difficult acts under the pressure of violent excitement, while 
they would shrink in their calmer moments from a far more 
imperative and less onerous effort ; just as chronic invalids, 
who cannot ordinarily walk fifty yards, will occasionally leap 
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a five-barred gate in a sudden paroxysm of terror for them- 
selves or those they love. 

That the public opinion of St. Ogg’s would have easily 
condoned our heroine’s fault, had she married Stephen when 
he ran away with her, and thereby broken the hearts of two 
persons most justly dear to her, besides sealing irrevocably 
the guilt of a momentary weakness, is obvious enough. That 
when she returned, unmarried and disgraced, though still 
innocent, it would be merciless in its righteous condemnation 
is equally natural. It was to be expected that outraged re- 
spectability should arise and shake itself, as at other times, 
and pronounce its solemn verdict. The world’s judgments 
are usually a mixture of prurience and prudery. It speaks in 
the tone of the unbending Pharisce, but its measure is flexible 
as the interests it aspires to preserve. Reversing the maxim 
of the Roman poet, it crushes the fallen and cringes to the 
proud. It speaks well of those who do good unto themselves, 
aud speaks evil of those whose opinion it can afiord to de- 
spise. George Khot has touched this subject with his happiest 
and most deserved satire, forcible because it: comes home 
with all the force of truth. The pitiless mischief-making ot 
those most contemptible of beings, the old women, whether in 
trousers or petticoats, who are the centres and disseminators 
of gossip, and of that on dit of their little world which it is 
their proud privilege to create and sustain, has seldom been 
dealt with more eifectively. For, be it remembered, the world 
in such cases does not mean the nine hundred millions who 
compose tke human family, or that embodiment of unchristian 
influences which is called the world in Scripture and spiritual 
books. It means that particular clique, or coterie, or society, 
whatever it be, which is to each individual his own little world. 
To the schoolboy the public opinion of his school, to the clergy- 
man the public opinion of the clerical circle in which he 
moves, to the barrister the public opinion of the bar, to each 
inhabitant the public opinion of his town or village,—repre- 
sents what is to him the public opinion of the world. To 
Maggie it is expressed by the public opinion of St. Ogg’s. 
Happy are those who are so skilful or so prosperous as to 
avoid its censure; happier still those whom a mens conscia 
recti enables to treat it with indifference. Dut the trial is 
often a hard one; and it was the last drop which made her 
chalice of agony overflow. 

One would gladly have glanced over some of the minor cha- 
racters in the tale. Dr. Kenn, the model rector, is a very 
different person from our old friend Mr. Irwine, and possesses 
that tact and discriminating sympathy which are such im- 
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portant qualifications for the clerical office. Philip Wakem 
is a very natural and interesting character Nor must I 
forget to commend to my re: aders a special favourite of my 
own, Bob Jakin, the ci-devant rat-catcher, who 1s perhaps one 
of the most charming of our author's less finished sketches. 
But I must leave them to study them, and others with them, 
in the pages of the book itself. A few general criticisms are 
all I can find room for here. 

Something has already been said of the religious tenden- 
cies of George Eliot’s writings. I am now in a position to 
add, that they bear a striking ‘indirect ev idence, in more ways 
than one, to the truth of Catholicism as alone answ ering the 
deeper needs of the heart of man. It is in no controversial 
spirit that I venture to indicate what is perhaps the uncon- 
scious testimony of so able and thoughtful a writer on this 
subject. Not that any detailed references could at all ade- 
quately convey the general impression left on my mind by a 
perusal of his tales: Astley Donnithorne’s faltering resolution 
when a few words of whisper ed confession would have saved 
the accumulated misery of years; the earnestness of early 
Methodism, as contrasted with the practical heathenism of the 
Hayslope parishioners; or that fashionable society which 
“gets its science done by Faraday, and its religion by the 
superior clergy ;” and the “ variations of Protestantism” re- 
presented by the Dodson sisters, or old Mr. Tulliver dying 
with the muttered refusal to forgive his enemy hanging on 
his lips,—these all exhibit different aspects of the same fact ; 


the place assigned to the De Imitatione in the disc ipline of 


Maggie’s character, and the principles ascribed to Dr. Kenn, 
are also cases in point. But I shall best explain my meaning 
if I say, that these volumes have brought home to me w ith 
new emphasis a conviction which has long been my own, and 
which I am glad to find confirmed in a very interesting pass- 
ave of Mr. W. G. Ward’s recently-published volume.* I 
have always felt that the real distinction between the Catholic 
and Protestant tem per, as such, lies not in any mere doctrinal 
controversies, however important, but in a fundamental prin- 
ciple on which there is professedly no controversy at all. The 
real objection of Protestants is not against Mariolatry, or 
purgatory, scapulars, or the Mass. These are but straws to 
show the direction of the current, the indications of a deeper 
and more radical difference, from which all variety of subor- 
dinate detail ultimately flows. And that difference is, that 
the Catholic realises, what the Protestant theoretically ad- 
mits but practically ignores, the Personality of God, as no 
* Nature and Grace. Part I: Philosophical Introduction. 
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mere abstract Being or System of Laws, but the real and 
living Object of adoration, obedience, and love. This is the 
fons et or igo from which are derived all those peculiarities, 
whether of faith or worship, which are most offensive to the 
genuine Protestant; and the true answer to his objections 
may be summed up in the words of the Magdalen, ‘‘ They 
have taken away my Lord, and I do not know where they 
have laid Him.” Hence too the one religion consists, as Mr. 
Irwine expresses it, in “ certain dim but strong emotions, 
suffusing themselves as a hallowing influence over the family 
affections and neighbourly duties ; ” a view closely agreeing 
with the description of Protestantism given not long ago in 
the Saturday Review. To us, on the other hand, re ligion is 
indeed all this; but it is muc h more e also, as implying those 
supernatural duties and powers of which this world is the 
temporary theatre, but can never be the home. I well re- 
member, some years ago, on visiting Fountains Abbey with a 
Protestant picnic party, the quiet ‘complacency with which 
one young gentleman observed, while discussing an excellent 
luncheon, “7 don’t think God made His creatures to shut 
themselves up in such a place as this.’”’ The same view receives 
a graver illustration in the strange criticisms lately pronounced 
by an eminent Protestant historian and high dignitary of the 
Kistablishment on that very book, the De Jmitatione, of which 
George Kliot has shown a juster appreciation. 

I have already adverted incidentally to one or two faults 
which strike me as calling for correction in our author’s fu- 
ture publications—for I trust there are many yet to come. 
Such is the carelessness of dramatic unity, and an occasional 
disregard of probabilities. I am inclined, further, to accuse 
him of a slight but quite perceptible tendency to exaggera- 
tion, which is dangerous because it helps to blunt the edge of 
sarcasin, and gives an air of improbability to what in itself 
is perfectly true to life. I may point, as examples of this 
habit, to Maggie's running away to the gipsies; an escapade 
unlikely i in itself and unnecessary as an evidence of her ro- 
mantic turn of mind. So, again, Mrs. Pullet’s long rows of 
medicine-bottles, and the grotesque solemnity of ‘her little 
procession to pay a kind of domestic latria to her new bonnet, 
seem to us overdrawn. The same may be said of Mrs. Glegg’s 
retiring for eight hours of solitary meditation to her darkened 
upper chamber, with a basin of gruel and Baxter's Saint’s 
Everlasting Rest, by way of arresting a quarrel with her long- 
suffering spouse. 

Still, after all deductions have been made, I have seldom 
read novels that have more interested or delighted me than 
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these. Beside their surface attractions, which are consider- 
able, the ey are a perfect mine of psychological study and of 
proverbial philosophy, very different from Mr. Tupper’ S. 
There are said to be persons who make a rule of reading one 
novel, and only one, a year. If any such should cast an eye 
on these pages, I would strongly recommend him to let that 


one be a novel of George Kliot’s. 
O. M. 








Correspondence, 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION, 


Sir,—Two letters of very different calibre, and conceived in a very 
different spirit, have appeared in your last Number, in reply to my 
own. One is a comment, partly favourable, partly unfavourable, on 
my arguments; the other is an attack on myself. The latter I 
should have preferred passing over in silence, but that the extreme 
importance of the subject under review makes it desirable to mect 
even every semblance of objection to its discussion, and the more so 
when that objection takes the shape of an implicit charge of dis- 
loyalty to the Church, however unmerited and unproved. Before 
proceeding, therefore, to notice the theories propounded by “F..” 
it may be as well to say a few words on “ H. O.’s” denunciation of 
me for propounding any theories at all. 

I must premise that it is such portions alone of my letter as 
refer exclusively to ecclesiastical education that he has elected to 
criticise. His method of doing so is of that kind which may oc- 
‘asionally silence, but can never convince, and which consists in 
insinuating that every one is a heretic, or something like it, whose 
opinions have the misfortune to differ from one’s own. ‘This style 
of argumentation is more consistently expressed in an auto da /é 
than in a serial, and is difficult to meet, for the simple reason that 
it appeals, not to the judgment, but to the prejudices, of those to 
whom it is addressed. On the free use which he has, as he some- 
What naively expresses it, “taken the liberty to” make of that 
favourite but most offensive weapon of weak and unscrupulous con- 
troversialists, viz. garbled and interpolated quotations, 1 forbear to 
dwell. 

His argument divides itself into three portions, which are re- 
spectively grounded on an extract from the Tridentine Canons, an 
extract from Dr. Newman’s University Lectures, and an extract 
from a letter in the Guardian newspaper. I will take first his 
references to the Council. He considers that the whole question 
which 1 have presumed to raise was “ put to rest” three centuries 
ago by “the Fathers of an A; ssembly in Spiritu Sancto congregata” 
My first remark is this: “Hi. O.” seems quite unaware that decisions 
on matters of discipline, as distinguished from matters of faith, even 
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though acts of an cecumenical council, are both variable in their 
nature, and have been very frequently changed. To take but one 
crucial instance: the rules which regulate the intercourse of Ca- 
tholics with hewretici tolerati were pretty well revolutionised by the 
Council of Constance. Nay, 1 wiil venture to express a doubt 
whether even “ H, O.” feels bound, in deference to the decrees of the 
Apostolic Council ef Jerusalem (which expressly lay claim to the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost) “to abstain from things strangled 
ainl from blood.” The Council of ‘Trent, as is sufficiently obvious, 
was legislating for Catholic countries in the sixteenth century, under 
circumstances as totally different as can well be imagined from those 
of Protestant England in the nineteenth. To go no further, there 
are some of its enactments, as e.g. that which prescribes separate 
seminaries for each diocese, which it would be all but physically 
impossible to carry out in a country where Catholics are a mere 
handful in the midst of an heretical population, certainly quite im- 
possible to carry out with any regard to efficient administration. 
Great allowances, again, would have to be made for the marked 
peculiarities of the Anglo-Saxon character, which existed equally 
before the Reformation, and would continue to exist were England 
to become Catholic to-morrow. The Church has ever known how 
to combine unity in essentials with all but infinite diversity of acci- 
dental detail, as the exigencies of time, place, or circumstance may 
require. But [ am not left to conjecture here. “H. O.” is ap- 
parently ignorant that the Council of Trent has never been received 
In Eneland ; a fact which would alone be fatal to his argument. And 
it so happens that, in both particulars in which he has invoked its 
authority against me, the existing English practice—not always, I ad- 
mit, very consistent with itself—is on my side. It is a little amusing 
that your other correspondent, “ I’.,” should have gone out of his way 
to remind me of this very point. The seminary, says “ H. O.,” is “to 
consist exclusively of ecclesiastics.” But each of the three English 
colleges — Ushaw, Oscott, and St. Edmund’s—combines in various 
proportions, and with some variety of regulative details, lay and 
ecclesiastical students under the same roof. Once more. ‘The Coun- 
cil specifies a certain curriculum for ecclesiastics, which “H. O.” 
appears to consider a kind of law of the Medes and Persians, which 
it is sacrilege either to fall short of or to exceed, and which he not 
incorrectly designates as “narrow,” ¢.e. exclusively professional. It 
is not the cwrriculum to which any of our colleges profess to confine 
themselves. ‘To take only one point: the decree evidently does not 
contemplate the study of Greek,—nor is this wonderful, considering 
the time when it was drawn up,—yet Greek forms some part, at 
least, of the studies in all our English colleges ; I suppose also in 
Continental ones. Your correspondent’s theory would seal up for 
our clergy (and here J regret to observe that “}.” agrees with him) 
that most majestic, most touching, most expressive of languages, 
which combines at once the noblest creations of philosophical and 
poetic genius, and the tpsissima verba of the proclamation of the 
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New Law. May God avert so deplorable a calamity! I have one 
further remark to make on “ H. O.’s” references to the Council. He 
certainly is not happy in his quotations. The colleges of which 
the decree speaks are for pauperum filii precipue ; but he was 
perfectly aware, for he has extracted the passage from my letter, 
that my suggestions had reference mainly to students of a higher 
class. It was for them I expressed my belief that a very difierent 
system from St. Sulpice would be found profitable ; and this, not 
one of my critics has even attempted to dispute. 1 shall necessarily 
have to return to the subject, however, by and by. 

From the decrees of Trent, my censor passes currente calamo 
to Dr. Newman’s University Lectures of 1852, and introduces an 
extract, most luminous in itself, but most infelicitous in his use of 
it, for the apparent purpose of convincing me that theology and 
liberal education are two different things, and that a hero need not 
be a gentleman. I should as soon dream of denying that a good 
cricketer is a different thing from a good composer of Greek iam- 
bics, though it is very possible, and far from uncommon, for both 
excellencies to be combined in the same individual. But I am 
quite sure Dr. Newman did not mean, and am unwilling to suspect 
even “ H. O.” of wishing to imply, what alone could give any rele- 
vancy to his quotation, that it is desirable, where such a consumma- 
tion can be secured, for a priest to be either an ignoramus or a 
snob. However, as he has appealed to Dr. Newman's authority, 1 
will add a brief quotation from his sermon on “ Intellect the Instru- 
ment of Religious Training,” to which I may have occasion to refer 
again, and the whole of which I would commend to your corre- 
spondent’s serious attention : 

“It is commonly thought, because some men follow duty, others 
pleasure, others glory, and others intellect, therefore that one of 
these things excludes the other; that duty cannot be pleasant, that 
virtue cannot be intellectual, that goodness cannot be great, that 
conscientiousness cannot be heroic ; ; and the fact is often so, l 
grant, that there ¢s a separation, though I deny its necessity.” 

I could of course quote page after page of those very University 
Lectures to which “ H. QO.” refers in defence or illustration .of my 
argument. 

But it is time to turn to his last authority, a correspondent in 
the Guardian newspaper, whose pungent critique on Anglican 
preaching I had myself read some weeks before with considerable 
amusement, but whose remarks are perfectly consistent with my pre- 
vious statements, even when garnished with that liberal allowance 
of italics in which “ H. O.” might compete with a whole academy 
of young ladies. I could cap his extract from the Guardian with 
dozens, if not hundreds, of similar comments in the Protestant 
press, to say nothing of personal experience ; and they go to prove. 
what I should be the last to deny, that the average standard of 
Anglican preaching is, compared to what it might. be, miserably 
low. That it is even likely to become more so, from the annually 
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decreasing number of men of any mark at the Universities who 
enter the Protestant ministry, I can weil believe. But all this is 
quite consistent with the fact I insisted on, that it generally bears 
that impress of a refined and educated mind which it is difficult to 
describe, but impossible not instinetively to recognise or to miss, 
and which, while it relieves a bad sermon from being simply intoler- 
able, gives tenfold efiect to a good one. Taking, however, those 
very points which are criticised by the Guardian corr esponde nt in 
average Anglican preaching, | would ask “ H. O.” whether, from 
his own experience, he thinks average Catholic preaching would 
gain much by a comparison with it. Is a “somniferous and latin- 
ised dialect” e.g. exclusively confined to the pulpits of the Estab- 
lishment ? or is that tub oratory which “Medicus Mayfairensis” 
desiderates in his own communion so common an accomplishment 
unong ourselves ¢ 

And now, having followed “H. O.” through the heterogeneous 
details of his rambling indictment, I would seize the opportunity, 
before taking my leave of him, to make a remark on the tacit as- 
sumption which underlies his whole argument, that on matters 
which in their final decision rest with ecclesiastical authority no 
icewrng Should think or speak. I would first observe that the Ca- 
tholic laity are intimately concerned in the matter, as one main 
cause of the low standard of education arises from their defective 
appreciation of its importance. J would further remind him of 
what Perrone teaches, and what was so notably instanced the other 
day in the ease of the Immaculate Conception, viz. that the sess 
Jude liwm Was a plea among the preliminaries even of dogmatic defini- 
tions ; nay more, that there have been periods in her history when, 
under the infliction of time-serv ing or heretical pastors, the Church 
has, humanly speaking, been thrown back on that sensus fidelium 
iS the main support of tlie Iloly See, and the mair preservative ot 
her faith. A fortiori, then, we may suppose that, in matters not 
of faith, but of practice, and depending largely on observation of 
simply human phenomena, our ecclesiastical rulers would desire to 
be conversant with the sentiments of the faithful as an important 
item among the data on which their judgments would be ulti- 
mately formed. But this is impossible without a free ventilation 
of such questions, conducted of course in that spirit of moderation 
and deference to authority to which “ F.” refers. Your correspon- 
dent may perhaps be unaware of what all great Catholic writers 
have maintained (as e.g. Lacordaire), that the Church contains in 
her divine constitution the elements, while rejecting the evils, of all 
the three typical forms of government, monarchy, aristocracy, and de- 
mocracy, which have divided among themselves the suffrages of man- 
kind, But he will scarcely dispute that the Ecclesia docens is then 
most happy and most triumphant when she has secured for her 
edicts, not only the material obedience, but the intelligent sympathy 
of her children. 

It is with a sensation of positive relief that I turn from “1H. O.’s” 
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declamatory onslaught to “ F.’s” temperate and ably reasoned letter, 
which it is impossible to read without interest, though there are 
points of grave importance on which I still feel compelle «l respect- 
fully, but very decidedly, to differ from his views. First, however, 
let me thank him si incerely for the latter portion of his letter, whic h 
expresses, only far more fully and efficiently, all which on that sub- 
ject I could have desired to convey. While, therefore, my com- 
ments will be confined to those points which seem to me to call for a 
reply, he must not mayors me oblivious of his valuable testimony 
on individuality of character, and the guidance of the objections, 
where he has relieved me from the n¢ cessity of adding a word to 
what he has so admirably stated. I will merely observe that I hail 
that testimony with the greater satisfaction, ‘because I feel sure 
that the evils he deprecates are not altogether ideal, nor the opinion 
that strong natural affections are a disqualification for the priest- 
hood, which he justly —: is * ra and paradoxical,” either 
unknown or inoperative. Much light is thrown incidentally on the 
subject in the opening pages of the " eiticke on the “ Ancient Saints” 
in your last Number, where the salient features in the character and 
influence of St. Chrysostom are touched upon, as also in two of Dr. 
Newman’s Occasional Sermons on the character of St. Paul. 

Having said thus much, I shall proceed to comment on the rest 
of your correspondent’s letter with that freedom which the nature 
of the case requires, and under a deep conviction that in a right or 
wrong adjudication of the questions at issue most vital interests are 
ut stake. It will be convenient, as far as possible, to follow his 
order; and T begin accordingly with the subject of mixed education 
for laymen and clerics, with which he opens. That the relations of 
the two classes of stt udents are diflerently regulated at our different 
colleves [am quite aware ; but I believe that those peculiarities of the 
system which appear to me most objectionable (as e.g. the narrow 
restrictions on general reading) are : ipplie «d with equal stringency to 
both. Indeed, some of my previous remarks were partly grounded on 
circumstances which had come to my knowledge in reference to a 
college where the lay element is largely represented; but I have pur- 
posely abstained, and shall continue to abstain, from any reference 
to particular cases, both because I am most anxious to avoid giving 
needless offence, and because it is always undesirable to complicate 
questions of grave public importance with variable details of mere 
loeal or pers sonal interest. I concede, then, at once to “ F.,” what, in- 
ceed, is obvious, that 7fa line of demarcation is to be strictly kept up 
between lay and clerical students, they had much better be educated 
in separate colleges altogether, for the sake of both. It is because 
I demur to his principles that I cannot accept his conclusion. Let 
me repeat, however, what I said before, that I am far from denying 
that there may be room in England even now for such a college as 
“EF.” desider rates, still less that there would be if our numbers were 
considerably augmented. But I should very strongly deprecate his 
system being made the general rule. And this leads me to explain 
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my reference to the social position and influence of the Anglican 
clergy, which seems to have been somewhat misapprehended. “I.” 
thinks I overrate that influence. It was not, however, of its extent, 
but of its sources, that I spoke. That it is very considerable, I cer- 
tainly believe ; that it is quite possible to overrate it, I readily 
admit. Be this as it may, one source of their infiuence is undoubt- 
edly to be sought in the fact of their being “married or marriage- 
able,” and their being consequently so closely bound up with the 
higher classes of English society. That means of influence (va/eat 
quantum) is of course beyond the reach of a celibate priesthood. 
But I did not specially advert to the point, for the simple reason 
that I was dealing with matters open to discussion, and, as it ap- 
peared to me, to improvement; and the rule of clerical celibacy does 
not fall under that category. What I did refer to was, another and 
quite independent source of influence which the Anglican minister 
possesses in the knowledge of men and things gained from his close 
association at school and college with the future members of other 
professions, and the connections he then forms, which not unfre- 

quently last for life. Now from this source of influence, and it is 
a very important one. a celibate clergy certainly is not necessarily 
precluded. Whether it is desirable that they should be, is a further 
question, and one to which I wished to call attention. Your cor- 
respondent, indeed, appears to consider that any power of the kind 
they might possess would become practically useless just in propor- 
tion to their conscientious discharge of their more direct and sacred 
duties ; and he illustrates this view by a reference to the Tracta- 
rian clergy, who, just in the degree in which they approximate to 
Catholic priests, are apt to lose or diminish their influence. ‘True; 
but when an Anglican minister devotes himself with exclusive zeal 
to the duties of his office, especially if he be unmarried and holds 
high views of the dignity of the priesthood, he is pretty certain to 
incur, and not unnaturally, the suspicion of “ Puseyism,” which 
would alone be very damaging to his influence in many quarters. 
sut suppose he is not open to that charge, with which we are of 
course unconcerned. Take the case of the late Mr. Robertson, and 
the late Mr. George Wagner of Brighton, men of very different 
views, though equally op posed to what is called « Puseyism.” Both 
were remarkable for their energetic application to their ministerial 
work ; both remained unmarried to the last, and one of them has 
enlarged, in a published sermon, on the superior advantage of cell- 
bacy for a life of active devotion. Yet both, one especially, exer- 
cised a very deep and wide social influence within the circles of 
their respective congregations, and beyond them. Indeed, I never 
recollect reading any Protestant book that has reminded me so 
strongly of the life of a Catholic saint as the memoir of Mr. Wag- 
ner, full as it is of opinions from which every Catholic must dissent. 
If, therefore, a zealous Protestant minister is apt to become unpo- 
pular, I conceive it is not because he is zealous, but because he is 
supposed to be a Puseyite. 
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There appears, then, no reason to doubt that a very considerable 
range of moral and social influence lies open to the Catholic priest- 
hood over and above what belongs to them merely in right of their 
office ; and it is clear that, putting aside personal gifts, whether of 
nature or of grace, with which we are not here concerned, its extent 
will depend mainly on three things, viz. their being partly drawn 
from the higher classes of the laity, their mingling freely with them 
during the period of education, and lastly, the character of that edu- 

‘ation itself,—questions different, indeed, but very closely connected. 
Is that influence worth securing ? Or is it preferable that the clergy 
should act on the popular mind so/edy through the direct ministra- 
tions of the confessional and the pulpit? For that is part, though 
part only, of what is involved im the question at issue. For my self, 
[ strongly incline to believe that, as a general rule, and taking into 
account the circumstances of the age and country, the isolating ten- 
dencies of that separate and exclusively professional education which 
‘I” advocates would be injurious to the development of mind and 
character in the priest himself, as it certainly would be to the growth 
of that genuine sympathy, not only with the sorrows, but all the 
circumstances and difficulties of those with whom he will be brought 
into contact, on which “ F.” so strongly insists. It will of course 
be understood that I speak of a mixture of lay and ecclesiastical 
students on a footing of perfect equality, and not, as is said to be 
more or less the case at some of our English colleges, where the 
latter are apt to be looked down upon. ‘That would more than de- 
feat the main object of mixing them at all. The existing practice 
does not, in fact, carry out either idea consistently, but is a kind of 
compromise between the foreign seminary and the English school. 
Another argument for the mixed system, which has, indeed, already 
been implied, but which is too import int to be passed over without 
express mention, will be found in the increased prospect of attract- 
ing youths of a higher social position, than is usual at present, to 
the service of the altar. There is obviously little probability of this 
without some modification of the existing regime; and it would 
perhaps be scarcely reasonable to expect it. There is moreover a 
danger of the following kind incidental to the separate system, and 
which would be indefinitely increased by the exclusively theological 
character of the training which your correspondent recommends : 
I mean, the danger of theology becoming so entirely a peculium of 
the clergy as to ‘lose by degrees its points of contact with human 
thought and life, and at last to crystallise into a kind of frost-work 
of technical terminology, lying wholly apart from the sphere of 
popular sympathy and apprehension, and treated by the laity at 
best as a something which, however true, is to them indifferent, 
which it is decent to respect, but unsuitable to dwell upon. I know 
not if I have expressed myself intelligibly ; but this tendency, which 
at any time would involve serious peril, cannot but assume special 
importance in an age at once highly intellectual and eminently 
sceptical, and which does not so much incline to any particular form 
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of heresy as to that master-heresy of all, the disparagement or de- 
nial of the existence of objective truth. Atsuch a period the natural 
upshot of the tendency I have indicated would be, as past experience 
too faithfully testifies, first in the upper classes indifference, and 
among the poor superstition, and finally, in both a passionate rejec- 
tion of faith. Many ways of course might be suggested for meeting 
the difficulty, as e.g. by claiming for theology, with F. Fabe r, a place 
among the “studies of educated ‘laymen.* But clearly one very im- 
portant safeguard would be found in the cultivation of a genuine 
sympathy between cle rey and laity during the period of e ducation, 
and in maintaining an equally high sti andard of general education 
for both, 

This brings me to speak more directly on the intellectual aspects 
of the question, though I must necessarily do so more briefly than I 
could wish. Your correspondent, if I rightly understand his drift, 
considers that a purely professional course is all that can, in most 
cases, be satisfactorily accomplished, and consequently all that 
should be aimed at in clerical education. Consistently with this 
view, he would substitute modern languages for the classics, retain- 
ing the study of Latin, not, however, as a method of mental disci- 
pline, but in so far as it is necessary for an intelligent use of the 
breviary, and the study of theological writers ; a necessity, I may 
observe in passing, which would be still further curtailed should 
theology ever come to be studied in English text-books, such as 
Dr. Ward’s. He would also maintain for ecclesiastics, though he 
would agree with me in discarding for laymen, the present very 
rigid restrictions on general reading. I will say a word on both 
points. 

It would of course be impossible to repeat here the erambe decies 
repetita of arguments for classical studies on which volumes have 
been written. The experience of above two thousand years, and a 
consensus of educated men, will justify me in assuming the pre- 
eminent advantage per se of the study of the dead languages as 
an instrument of mental training for the young; while in the litera- 
ture and philosophy of Greece and Rome we study the history and 
learn the character of those two nations from whom nearly the 
whole of our modern civilisation is derived, and who have re- 
spectively formed the intellect and ruled the destinies of Europe. I 
repeat, that I am justified in assuming this, for I cannot stay to 
prove it. That battle was fought, and fought triumphantly, some 
thirty years ago by the champions of our schools aud universities 
against the shallow and short-sighted materialism of the day. To 
their writings, and especially to Dr. Newman’s masterly exposition 
of the whole subject, I would appeal. One had certainly not ex- 
pected that Catholies would be the first to reproduce what has long 
been an exploded heresy in the literary and intellectual world. To 

say that the hard-working priest is unlikely to read Thucydides on 

* See also Dr. Newman’s lecture on ‘ A Form of Infidelity of the Day,” 
which points to another aspect of the same danger, 
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the mission, is simply to ignore the whole point of the question. The 
members of any other profession, whether hard-working or not, are 
as little likely to keep up their classical studies in later life, and 
very few actually do so. But the work is already done. We do not 
despise the technical rules of logic because our arguments are not 
always thrown into the shape of Barbara Celurent, nor is a seaffold- 
ing superfluous because we can dispense with it when the house is 
built. If, then, it is held, and rightly held, to be an advantage to a 
man to have passed through a liberal education, whatever ‘be his 
subsequent career, whether as a physician, a barrister, an officer in 
the army, or a clerk in the Privy-Council Office, for the same rea- 
sons it is surely an advantage to a priest. And it is only in his case 
more important, because the full and healthy development of all his 
faculties, his being, to adopt a convenient Grecism, rote tee, 18 of so 
far greater spiritual importance in its results than is the case with 
other men. Of course where a man must begin to earn his bread at 
seventeen or eighteen, his previous education is inevitably much cur- 
tailed, and consists mainly in learning his particular trade. Necessity 
knows no law. But that is not the ease of our cle rey, who cannot, 
at earliest, be ordained before twenty-three. While, then, I quite 
recognise the importance of colloqui: 1 French, especially for a priest, 
I should earnestly deprecate its being made a substitute for classical 
studies, instead of being added to them, or its being allowed to usurp 
any thing like an equi al proportion of the time and attention ! — 
edue: ating for the Church. Nay more, I believe that the study of theo- 
logy itself, for which your corres pondent i is so laudably jealous, and 
which T would not say one syllable to disparage, would suffer from 
this neglect of the classics, because the student would not bring to 
bear upon it an equally trained and vigorous intellect. And I must 
express some surprise that he should not seruple, if only on theo- 
logical grounds, to supersede the study of the original language of 
the New Testament in an age when every gentleman is expected to 
understand Greek. 

There is one answer that may be urged to this line of argument, 
though it has already been in part anticipated ; and what I say in 
examining it will apply both to the question of classical studies ‘and 
also, in its measure, to an acquaintance with modern literature. It 
may be said, then, that a priest’s business is a special art or trade of 
itself, like that of “a farmer or an artillery-officer,” as “ H. O.” ex- 
presses it, and that such education is alone necessary or desirabie as 
bears directly on its official requirements. I have already expressed 
my belief that the farmer or artillery-officer would be all the better 
for a good general education, where it can be had. In this case I 

say much more. It is perfectly true that no knowledge, save that 
of the ritual, is required for the validity of priestly acts, as neither 
is their efficacy dependent on moral character. But as none would 
deny that an immoral priesthood is a fearful hindrance to the salva- 
tion of souls, so let none depreciate the value of an educated intel- 
lect because it contributes nothing to the miracle of transubstantia- 
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tion. It does contribute much to the power and persuasiveness of 
those human ministrations, on which higher than human interests 
may often hinge ; it does contribute much to that nameless ebr oc- 
weXia Which in all exertion of influence upon others is so critical an 
element of success. I would most earnestly put it to those who 
advocate an opposite view, whether they are prepared to acquiesce 
in a decidedly lower average of education and intelligence among 
the clergy than among the laity as a normal condition of things ; 
whether they consider it desirable, or even safe, that men should 
be unable to look with inteilectual respect on those whom they are 
bound to reverence as the consecrated messengers of God? The 
faithful will still of course resort to them for the sacraments. But 
among the educated and haif-educated classes, who are increasing 
daily, there will be a growing alicnation of sentiment. They will 
not come to their clergy for guidance in difficulty, for instruction in 
doubt, for sympathy in trouble ; in a word, they will not feel conjfi- 
dence in them. And what all this tends to we know full well. In 
France we have a clergy educated much as “ F.” would desire. Of 
their zeal and devotion it would be impossible to speak too highly. 
But they have not, as a body, secured the intellectual respect of their 
countrymen ; and consequen tly their influence over the male popu- 
lation is extremely linited ; while the exceptions are mainly to be 
found among men, like Lacordaire, who have passed in middle life 
from a secular career to the service of the altar. In parts of Italy, 
in Portugal, and in slexico, clerical education is said to be at a very 
low ebb ; and we see the results in a wide-spread contempt for the 
priesthood, and not unfrequently in secret or open defection from 
the faith. Having spoken as strongly as I have done in a former 
letter on the far ¢ greater importance of rightly guiding the atiections, 
I can liardly be accused of one-sidedness of view in urging how very 
much his subsequent influence depends on the intellectual training 
of a youth ; and, in this age and country, the Church needs every 
accessory of influence or power with which the highest education 
can invest her priests. Let it be remembered, that, for at least twelve 
centuries, the Catholic clergy were, in every department of knowledge, 
the undisputed leaders of European thought. There was little known, 
it is true, of any science but theology, and little study of any kind 
beyond the walls of the university or the cloister. Still, of all such 
studies as were there maintained (and the “ Faculty of Arts” never 
lost its predominance among them), the clergy neglected none; while 
those of them whose hands have left an impress on the page of history, 
aud who, “being dead, yet speak,” in the universal Church, were, 
not only in sanctity, but in intellect, the master-spirits of their age. 
Such were St. Augustine, St. Thomas, St. Gregory VIT., Innocent 
Ifl: such, 1 may add, were Daniel, under the Old Law, versed in 
all the wisdom of the Chaldeans, and St. Paul, under the New, who 
did not forget his heathen learning when he became a disciple and 
a doctor in the school of Christ. It is not, then, ssieihamaatas or 
vtherwise than in strictest harmony with the spirit aud traditions 
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of the Church, to plead for an education which shall at least secure 
her ministers against sinking beneath the average level of the intelli- 
vence of their day. 

T'o apply this very briefly to the question of modern literature. 
It would probably startle most of us to find how much of the actual 
staple of the ordinary language of educated Englishmen, whether 
spoken or written, is unconsciously derived from those two great 
fountains of pure Saxon, Shakespeare and the Protestant Bible. 
Consider, again, the insight into character and lifelike appreciation 
of many passages of history which are gained from Scott’s novels, 
with which most of us are familiar almost from the nursery. And 
these are of course mere samples, selected almost at random, of the 
way in which both the style and matter of literature act upon us, 
the one in extending the range of our knowledge of human nature, 
the other in clothing our thoughts. To its direct bearing, under 
both aspects, on the ministry of the pulpit, I have already referred ; 
under one at least it touches still more closely on the duties of the 
confessional, But the increased capabilities of influence which it 
confers are not to be measured by these more immediate results. 
Yet Shakespeare and Scott, and with them all, or nearly all, the 
principal masters of poetry and fiction, must, on the restrictive 
theory, be placed on the Index. One distinct note of inferiority, 
both in knowledge and in taste, is thus at once established for 
clerics as compared with their fellow-men. And let it be borne in 
mind that a mere selection of literature carefully expurgated—TI do 
not say of what is positively immoral, but of all which represents 
the waywardness of intellect, the vehemence of passion, the feeble- 
ness of principle, the versatility of sin, in a word, all which savours 
of the old Adam in man—is not, properly speaking, literature at all, 
for the simple reason that it 7s expurgated. It tells that half truth 
which is essentially a lie. It represents human nature, not as it is, 
butas it ought to be. You cannot have, as Dr. Newman has foreibly 
expressed it, “a sinless literature of sinful man.” To attempt it is 
but to leave your student to be suddenly confronted with vice in all 
the minuteness of its hideous detail in the manuals of his moral 
theology and the revelations of the confessional. Undoubtedly 
purity is in all cases of paramount importance ; yet “I.” does not 
therefore desire to close to secular students the pages of Childe 
Harold or of Lear; and it is difficult to see why on this account 
ecclesiastical students should be kept in ignorance, even were it 
possible, of the existence and romance of a passion which in boy- 
hood is not likely to be seriously felt, and which in manhood they 
will be called upon, not ignorantly, but deliberately, to abjure. 
But in fact it is not possible. There is only the danger lest know- 
ledge, excluded in its healthier forms, should be sought in its worst. 
And at all events, in such matters a six weeks’ vacation (which “F.” 
most consistently wishes to abolish) would undo the labours of a 
twelvemonth. ‘A miss is as good as a mile.” 

Nor can I agree with your correspondent in thinking the chances 
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of such a rule being evaded an unimportant feature in the case. It 
is surely an indisputable axiom, and one never to be lost sight of, 
that to multiply rules in indifferent matters is to multiply occasions 
of sin. I am not saying that there are no occasions where it is 
necessary to do so. But we should at least be very certain of the 
necessity. For here, as in the case of an over-rigorous system of 
direction, it is a very serious responsibility to create new sins. An 
act in itself harmless is done with a guilty conscience, and the soul is 
stained. Now I cannot doubt, notwithstanding “ F.’s” reliance on 
moral training, that such rules always would be, as in fact they 
always are, eV vaded in numberless cases, and grudgingly obeyed 
the rest. ‘And this is no light matter, especially when the effect on 
the mind of gradually-formed habits of disobedience and dodginess 
(if one may be allowed the expression) is taken into account. 
It is no answer to say that rules against immoral books may be 
evaded also. In the first place, the temptation to read them is far 
less when others are freely allowed. In the next place, to read 
them would, ordinarily speaking, be wrong in itself, and their pro- 
hibition does but enforce what was a duty before. Moreover thie line 
of demarcation is not usually difficult to draw. Nobody, e. g. would 
put Don Juan into the hands of boys. But it is very difficult, 
on the opposite theory, to know where to draw the line. Some de- 
sire to keep youths in ignorance of the distinction of the sexes ; 
others would banish all mention of home affections ; some are con- 
tent with proscribing any reference to unlawful passion ; while others 
include the delineation of love altogether. There is only this in 
common between the various theories, that any of them consistently 
earried out would make an acquaintance with even English literature 
impossible, and a fortiort with that of Italy or France ; while many 
of the objections urged against the modern classics are equally avail- 
able against those of the ancient world, and are only consistent in 
the mouth of such as would substitute, with the Abbé Gaume, the 
Christian Fathers for the pagan authors of Greece and Tome in the 
instruction of youth. 

I will close my imperfect remarks on this branch of the subject 
with an extract from a sermon of Dr. Newman's, to which I have 
already had occasion to refer. The italics are, with one exception, 
my own. 

“ Devotion is not a sort of finish given to the sciences, nor is 
science a sort of feather in the cap,—if may dare so to express my- 
self,—an ornament and set-off of devotion. I want the inte Jectual 
layman to be religious, and the devout ecclesiastic to be intellectual, 
This is no matter of terms, nor of subtle distinctions. Sanctity has 
its influence, intellect has its influence ; the influence of sanctity is 
ereater in the long-run ; the influence of intellect is greater at the 
moment. Therefore, in the case of the young, whose education lasts 
a few years, where the intellect is, there is the influence. Their lite- 
rary, their scientific teachers usually have the forming of them. Let 
both influences act freely, and then, as a general rule, no system of 
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mere religious guardianship which neglects the reason will in matter 
of fact succeed against the school. Youths need a masculine reli- 
gion, if it is to carry captive their restless imaginations, and their 
wild intellects, as well as touch their susceptible hearts.” 

The author’s drift is, indeed, somewhat different from my own. 
It is vindicating for religion its place in intellectual training, as I 
would vindicate for the intellect its place in religious education. 

int the application of his argument is obvious, and the more so 
when it is remembered that the clergy, as a general rule, are, and 
ought to be, the educators as well as the guides of the faithful. 

My letter has already run to so inconvenient a length, after the 
most careful compression consistent with doing any sort of justice 
to the argument, that I almost tremble to contemplate the extent 
and complexity of the subject which still lies before me. I must 
venture, however, to extend a little further my plea for the kind 
indulgence of your readers, while I advert, as briefly as the nature 
of the case admits of, to that portion of your correspondent’s letter 
which deals with the question of collegiate discipline. In doing so, 
Tam met with a difficulty on the threshold ; for I cannot gather 
with any certainty whether his observations are intended to be 
general, or to apply exclusively to the case of ecclesiastical students. 
While he makes some admissions which, on the former theory, are 
perfectly suicidal, his arguments, for the most part, would cover 
both cases. L also feel doubtful as to the extent of his differences 
from me, where we do differ, taking into account the very important 
reservations which he makes, and the tone of the later portion of 
his letter, with which I have already expressed my entire and cor- 
dial agreement. On the whole, perhaps I shall hardly misinterpret 
his meaning, when I assume that he prefers a system of very close 
surveillance to one of comparative freedom and enlarged responst- 
bility, and that he regards the increased opportunities for hindrance 
of material sin a sufficient compensation for the admitted after- 
dangers of the system, especially considering the case of beys who 
die in early youth. He clenches this view by reference to “ the 
frightful and well-authenticated stories of immorality in Protestant 
schools.” This is not, I believe, an unfair statement of his view. 
Of his special reservations I will speak presently. 

The argunent drawn from those who die in statu pupillari is 
not, I think, one which can be much insisted on. We cannot lecis- 
late for exceptions. Undoubtedly many a boy may owe his salva- 
tion to dying before he had left the shelter of his father’s roof ; but 
that has never been held a valid argument for a home education. 
It is surely our truest wisdom, and the most real charity, to deter- 
mine what is likely to answer best in the long-run, and leave those 
special exceptions, which we cannot provide against, in the hands 
of a merciful God. There is more at first sight in the argument 
drawn from the alleged immorality of Protestant schools, but I do 
not think on examination it will be found to have the slightest 
vulue, and that for many reasons. In the first place, I suppose, it 
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would be quite possible to bring forward well-authenticated stories 

of grave immorality in Catholic colleges, which still would not prove 

much. In the next place, I think, judging both from personal eX- 
perience, and from the testimony of others, that “ F.” very con- 
siderably over-estimates the actual amount of the evil, serious as I 
admit it to be, and that it is generally far worse in what are called 
private schools, which are under a much stricter system of swrvei/- 
lance, than at the great public schools. Boys generally bring with 
them to the latter much more mischief than they learn there, unless 
they come fresh from home, or come very young. It must be re- 

membered, too, that there has been a marked improvement, I 
might almost say a revolution, in the character of the public schools 
during the last twenty or thirty years, mainly owing to the singular 
gifts and extraordinary influence of the late Dr Arnold. Of this 
at least I feel certain, that it is quite possible for a boy to pass 
through one of them unscathed (as it is of course very easy to pass 
through the University), and that some actually do so. That they 
are so few is perfectly explicable, without any reference to the par- 
ticular discipline of their school. It is not because it is a-public 
school, but simply because it is a Protestant one. And this brings 
me to my main objection to any argument drawn from the superior 
morality (which I fully admit) of Catholic colleges to the disparage- 
ment of the public-school system. It is merely begging the ques- 
tion. Till we have a Catholic Eton, or a Protestant Stonyhurst, 
there are absolutely no data whatever for such a comparison to go 
upon. Every Catholic must admit that the presence or absence of 
confession and sacramental grace, to say nothing of Catholic instruc- 
tion from earliest childhood, is abundantly sufficient to account 
for even a wider difference of actual result. Till these “ disturbing 
causes,” so to speak, are eliminated, the first conditions of any valid 
argument based on that result are wanting. The nearest approxi- 
mation that I know of to any crucial case is to be found in some 
recent “ Puseyite” colleges, which have been more or less modelled, 
in their external discipline, on the Stonyhurst type, but which share 
of course, with other Protestant schools, the deprivation of sacra- 
mental grace. So far as my information extends, while their intel- 
lectual training is notably inferior to that of their rivals, the loss is, 
to say the least, not compensated by any superiority of moral result, 

I conceive, then, that any argument against the system of our En- 
glish public schools (which elicited from Montalembert such enthu- 
siastic admiration), grounded on their actual moral state, even if the 
utmost that can be laid against them on that head were admitted, 

to which I demur, would prove nothing, till it is shown that Pro- 
testant youths are elsewhere freer from those sins against purity, 
which, as a consensus of spiritual writers assures us, it is for most 
men, especially young men, morally impossible to avoid without a 
special grace, or the constant use of the sacraments. We do but 
see, on the one hand, the really noble fruits of a discipline which has 
produced a race of men in ability, in character, in gentlemanly 
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breeding, unrivalled in the world, but which yet is powerless to effect 
what grace alone can do; we see on the other, under what I ven- 
ture to consider the drawbacks of a defective system, the triumph 
of the sacraments and the faith. 

Your correspondent must not, then, suppose that Iam hazarding 
an opinion lightly and hastily formed, or even without a previous 
bias in the opposite direction, which further thought and observa- 
tion has emphatically reversed, still less that I am speaking from a 
mere spirit of blind and restless innovation, which is every whit as 
foolish as a mere blind conservatism, when I express my strong 
and growing conviction that a system modelled, statis nutand:s, 
on that of the English public schools would Le found, when supple- 
mented with the enormous make-weights of Catholic teaching and 
Catholie practice, the best both morally and intellectually for the 
training of our youth. A system of strict sur veulance (and it must 
be very strict indeed to ac complish all which “ F.” requires of it) 
doubtless has its advantages. It has also very serious dangers for 
those who are hereafter to be flung on the world, whether as laymen 
or as secular priests. It does little for eliciting the manly virtues ; 
it helps to deaden the sense of responsibility ; it checks rather than 
fosters the development of character. These are no light matters ; 
and I have heard statements on the best authority as to the after- 
eareer of boys educated at our colleges which go to prove that such 
dangers have a very real existence. There are some kinds of sin, 
avain, Which cannot be specified here, which it is no mere conjecture 
to say that a minute system of inspection has rather a tendency to 
suggest, from the very fact of its minuteness. If your correspondent 
is disposed to agree with me as far as lay students are concerned, he 
may perhaps be induced to consider whether many of the arguments 
which have weight in the one case are not also applicable to the other, 
and whether the difticulties with which he admits the system of surve il 
lance to be hampered are not very much easier of solution in theory 
than in life. 

This brings me finally to notice his four “ reserves,” which I will 
take seriatim as they occur in his letter. 

1. He first delineates, with graphic accuracy of outline, the re- 
quisite characteristics In those who are to be intrusted with the 
office of superintendence ; and nobody will quarrel with the delinea- 
tion. Only I cannot help fearing that, like the a mapPaoireve of 
Aristotle, whose power is to be absolute because it is to be the per- 
sonal embodiment of law, these ideal masters will be very far to 
seek, And it must be remembered, that practically the range of 
choice will be an exceedingly limited one. The old and insuperable 
difficulty of Plato’s Republic, ris puddéee rove @vAaKac; recurs instinc- 
tively to one’s mind. That the system should be carried out by such 
persons as are here described, and by such alone, if it is to be carried 
out at all, there cannot be a moment’s doubt. It must not be 
tmagined that I would say a word to discountenance the friendly 
and familiar intercourse of masters and boys, grounded on a genuine 
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feeling of sympathy on the one hand, and responded to by a trustful 
and affectionate respect on the other. Such intercourse | hold to be 
most eminently desirable. But it differs ¢oto cwlo from an organised 
system of regimental inspection ; or rather, the one is utterly incon- 
sistent with the other. It is this latter which we have imported 
from the Continent, and against which I protest. 

“ F’s” next suggestion, that swrvei/ance should be gradually 
relaxed with increasing age, seems naturally to point to the institu- 
tion of preparatory schools for younger boys (say under twelve or 
thirteen), which might with advantage be placed under a somewhat 
different régime in many respects than would afterwards be desirable. 
Anage might be fixed below which boys would be inadmissible into 
the senior colleges; and also an age afer which lay students could never 
be received, nor those intended for the Church, unless under very 
special circumstances. 

3. The inconsistency of periodical vacations with the results 
contemplated by a strict system of surveillance is so glaringly self- 
evident that I cannot wonder at “ F.’s” desire to abolish them. They 
are viewed, I believe, sometimes as “trials of vocation.” Yet no one 
would turn out a hothouse exotic for a week at Christmas to try its 
strength. “ F.” must, however, be aware that his suggestion of spend- 
ing the holidays in a country-house under collegiate rule could not 
possibly be carried out, except with certain trial students, And even 
in their case it seeins difficuit to reconcile sume of the sentiments in 
a later portion of his letter with his willingness to supersede altoge- 
ther the fostering and kindly influences of a mother’s care and love. 
l’'rom my own point of view, I should desire rather to multiply than 
to diminish the opportunities of home intercourse. Indeed, your 
correspondent’s admissions on this point alone are, to my mind, fatal 
to his theory. 

4. To his last suggestion, that the duties and dangers of after-life 
should be frequent!y and affectionately dwelt upon both in public and 
private, 1 can but express my cordial assent. No place of education 
where that was neglected would deserve the name. 

And now, sir, I have gone carefully, and to the best of my 
ability, though far more » cursorily than I could have wished, through 
every objection which either of your correspondents has raised 
against me. Much, indeed, might be added, but I have already 
trespassed too long on the patience of yourself and your readers. 
Of my most imperiect manipulation of this great subject no one can 
be more painfully conscious than myself. It is at least something 
to have broken the ice. Nor can [ think lightly of the strong ex- 
pression of sympathy on one most fundamental point which has 
already been elicited in your pages. Your readers will not require 
to have their attention directed by me to a striking article on * Dr. 
Arnold and Catholic Education” which appeared in the July Num- 
ber of Brownson’s Quarterly, and has attracted the favourable notice 
of the English Catholic press. I refer to it here both in evi- 
dence of the growing recognition of the high importance of the 
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question, and as supplying, on every point which the writer has 
touched upon, a remarkable, because wholly independent, testimony 
to the correctness of my views. The writer bas spoken, indeed, far 
more strongly than I have done ; but there is scarcely a word which 
does not apply with full force to the state of Catholic education in 
England, or which I would not make entirely my own. If he has 
not scrupled to avow as his conclusion, “ Our colleges and academies 
are failures,” he has not done so without pointing out both the causes 
and the remedies of their defective state. 

In conclusion, [ would venture to make one most earnest ap- 
peal, not, certainly, to such writers as my reviewer in the Tablet of 
July 7, whose coarse vituperation is its own sufficient reply, but to 
all who think with me that a serious subject is only degraded by the 
dodges of a tricksy controversialism or the bitterness of pe ‘sonal in- 
vective. On all such I would urge, not, indeed, to accept unthink- 
ingly what may seem to come before them with the impression of 
novelty, but neither on that account to reject it. I would entreat 
them to consider how much, how very much, is involved directly or 
indirectly in the settlement of this momentous question. Syes mes- 
sis in semine. It has passed into a proverb that the hopes of a 
nation are centred in its youth. And it is not too much to say that 
on the training of our Catholic youth, whether clerical or lay, 
depends, humanly speaking, more than on any other single cireum- 
stance, the solution of a problem whose paramount importance it is 
not easy to overrate. It is this, whether we are or are not to win 
back this great, noble-hearted, Anglo-Saxon people, with its strong 
will, its patient energy, its enterprising courage, its rough-spoken 
candour, and its obstinate integrity, to the obedience of faith and the 
unity of the Church of God. Where such interests are at stake, it 
is no time for the contemptible littlenesses of personal jealousy or 
party strife. We are the heirs of a tremendous responsibility, a 
glorious work, which it is ours to make or mar. Let us look well 
to it, for “there is thunder on the horizon as well as dawn.” 76 


’ <7 , 
O €U VLKATW. ; 
Your obedient servant, 


X. Y. Z. 


P.S. Thad finished this letter before reading one signed “ A. B. C.” 
in the Tablet of September 15. To answer it in detail would be to 
rewrite my own. As it happens, however, most of its criticisms 
will be found implicitly noticed in what I have already said. On 
some points “IF.” has, by anticipation, answered it for me. On 
more than one the writer has strangely missed my drift. Thus, e. 4. 
I contrasted the “system of confidence,” not with that of duty (with 
which it is practically coincident), but with that of “ police.” And, 
as regards a master’s principle of dealing with his boys, the division 
is surely an exhaustive one. Only, while the former principle recog- 
nises the force of responsibility, i.e. of duty, the other does not. 
On some questions of fuct “A. B. C.” seems to be at issue with me, 
and here of course argument would be out of place. Thus he ap- 
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parently thinks our present system does actually produce a high 
ascetic temper. I speak rather from the observation of others bet- 
ter qualified to judge than from my own, when I express my dis- 
belief in any such general result. Again, he thinks that restrictions 
on reading in our colleges extend only to dramatic and novel litera- 
ture, and not without exceptions even there. I should indeed con- 
sider such a restriction far from desirable ; but I have the best 
reasons for believing that here, as on other points, he is quite mis- 
taken in his facts. Two remarks on his general line of argument 
are all that can be added here. First, while some parts of it are 
occupied in demonstrating truisms, there are others which prove 
too much. Thus, if the restrictive system (not as regards immoral 
books, about which there is no dispute) is realiy so invaluable a 
means of preserving purity, it should be applied, as it now is, indis- 
criminately to all students, not only to ecclesiastics. Secondly, a 
double fallacy appears to me to underlie the greater part of his 
argument. He recognises no distinction between the training of 
saints and that of ordinary Christians, and he practically identifies 
the system of a religious novitiate with that of a secular college. 
St. Aloysius, St. Stanislas, and Ven. J. Berchmanns, were all of them 
Jesuits, two of them canonised saints, and the third very near it. 
The presumption, therefore, is, that the system which was best for 
them would zo¢ be suitable for the common run of youths, whether 
lay or clerical, who are very unlike them. Doubtless the training 
of St. Aloysius and St. Stanislas would be the best model for the 
general education of boys, if the general character of the boys to 
be educated was modelled on St. Aloysius and St. Stanislas. Those 
who are so privileged would naturally find a home in a college of 
the Sulpician type, or, more probably still, in the novitiate of a reli- 
gious order. But they are the exception, not the rule. And we 
have to legislate, not for special and rare creations of supernatural 
grace, but for the average material which presents itself to be ma- 
nipulated, whether for the world or the Church. The nature and 
ulterior aims of a religious novitiate differ so entirely in kind from 
those of any secular education, whether ecclesiastical or lay, that 
what is suitable in the one case is pretty certain to be injurious in 
the other. It is one thing to train a man for bearing his part in 
the world, whether as priest or layman, and another thing to train 
him for quitting it. 





OUR MOST NOBLE SELVES. 


Srr,—The elevation of our literary character is an object which the 
Rambler is known to have at heart, and to which it has itself mate- 
rially contributed. But there is one department of our public writ- 
ing to which, as far as I am aware, you have not yet addressed 
yourself, at least with the earnestness which the case demands, and 
with the severity which is justified by our actual short-comings,—I 
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mean, what may be termed our historical style of journalism,—the 
mode in which the passing events of our community are habitually 
recorded in our ephemeral publications. I am fully alive to the 
delicacy of treatment which this malady requires. So many, In- 
deed, are the personal considerations and private sympathies which 
it touches, that, but for a very strong sense of the mischief it is 
working, not to speak of, what is a very secondary matter, the unfa- 
vourable criticism to which it exposes us from the pens of our 
vigilant enemies, [ should greatly have preferred to leave the sub- 
ject alone. But [ am pe wsuaded that the evil runs deeper than we 
are apt to imagine. ‘The inflated and hyperbolic style of descrip- 
tion which is growing up among us must necessarily react upon our 
own characters, by generating a state ofatmosphere : around us which 
can scarcely be inhaled as a habit without i injury to our moral and 
spiritual truth. We live, in short, in a perennial blaze of fireworks, 
which colour surrounding objects with an unnatural glare, instead 
of the sober and tranquillising tints of this prosaic world. What is 
worse, they cast their reflection upon ourselves. 

The evil in question admits of the fullest exemplification. Net 
a week passes without something to foree it upon our notice. 
But, as the task of illustration is more or less invidious, I shall 
produce but a very few specimens in explanation of my meaning. 
Indeed, the thing is so commonly talked about among w ell-educated 

Catholies, that little ean be said which will not have been antici- 
pated. Let me premise, then, that I am far from wishing to include 
the principals in what is mainly the offence of the subordinates. It 
is not the able conductors of our newspapers who are chiefly in fault,— 
thoueh | must still think that there is a want among them of edi- 
torial vigilance and courage,—but a host of minor scribes, whose re- 
dundancies the heads of the department seem unwilling to prune, or 
of local “ correspondents,’ whom, from a natural delicacy, they do 
not wish to discourage. No one, indeed, who acknowledges, what 
most of us must feel, the very great improvement which has taken 
place in our ephemeral literature during the last few years, would 
desire to say a word on this subject, in which every sensible con- 
ductor of a public journal would not agree, and even wish to be said, 
as a protection to his own authority. 

Why, then, Mr. Editor, is it that we Catholics never seem to 
walk abroad but upon stilts? Why must our daily doings be 
chronicled in such pompous and eulogistic language? Not a 
preacher among us but is eloquent, not a “funetion” but is grand, 
not a convert but is pious, not an enterprise but either succeeds or 
fails through no fault of ours! You remember that useful manual 
called the Gradus ad Parnassum, which used to sustain the failing 
powers of our puerile imaginations by such a copious supply of 
ready-made epithets and convenient phrases, Do you know, I have 
sometimes thought of a Catholic counterpart of this serviceable vo- 
lume. Here is aspecimen :—* ‘Sermon: eloquent, impressive, able, 
aifecting, worthy of the distinguished preacher, ‘Function: grand, 
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magnificent, edifying, worthy of the ages of faith, unequalled since 
the “days of the so-called Reformation.” No long time ago it hap- 
pened that one of our most popular preachers had been advertised 
to appear on a public occasion. The preacher, however, was called 
away, and the sermon did not come off. Eloquent no doubt it 
would have been had it been preached ; but it was not preached. 
The next day, however, out came the prepared announcement : 
“ Yesterday a most eloquent and impressive discourse was delivered 
by ———.” The report was founded, not on the fact, but on the 
advertisement. 

It is part of the same system that, should any of us happen, for 
our sins, to rise in the scale of public notoriety, the strain in which 
our sayings and doings are elaborated rises accordingly. We no 
longer act, talk, travel, vo to law, or do any thing else, like other 
men. Our letters swell into “communications ;” our attorneys be- 
come “legal advisers ;” our servants, ‘* domestics ;” when we move 
from home, we are ez route; and when we stop, it is, as the case 
may be, to make a “ brief” or a “lengthened” sojourn. Then, Mr. 
Editor, our ecclesiastical titles! Is it that we are determined Lord 
John shall not have the advantage of us? or is it that there is some 
malicious sceptic in the distance, who doubts, in his folly, whether 
Monsignores are indeed Right Reverend, or Canons more than or- 
dinarily Keverend? Is it at him that we point these incessant 
reminders ? with him that we keep up this invisible but triumph- 
ant controversy ? Are these titles so evanescent, or is the public 
memory so treacherous, that we must fasten them with chains of 
iron, or jog it by hebdomadal nudges ? 

The news of the work in which I happen to be writing furnishes 
a specimen to the purpose which may challenge comparison with 
any of its numerous predecessors. The recent opening of a Bene- 
dictine collegiate church near Hereford, no doubt a very interesting 
and important occasion, seems to have produced an effect upon our 
historians of the day amounting to a kind of literary intoxication. 
It engrosses nearly five columns of the paper, and involves a degree 
of minuteness in its details of the actions and even motives of emi- 
nent and excellent individuals, which would be called personal were 
it not complimentary, and which nothing but the obviously good 
intentions of the writer protects from the charge of impertinence. 
Even so sacred a matter as the reception of the Holy Communion is 
sought to be invested with a poetic interest, and dealt with as a 
subject of public remark. The writer proceeds : 

“Truly it was a day of joy to the Catholics of England! Never 
since the days of the so-called Reformation has a mitred Abbot hal- 
lowed the grounds of an English monastery with his footsteps” 

this, surely, is incorrect to begin with ; for is not Abbot Burder 
mitred ?], “ till Abbot Guéranger orac ously condescended to come 
and witness the reéstablishment of the Order of St. Benedict in this 


country,” 
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What would St. Benedict himself have said to so very natural 
an act of frate rnal charity being described as a “ condescension,” and 
even a “gracious” one! Now, then, for the sequel : 

“Fle came ; and why did he come? It was at the earnest soli- 
citation of the me mbers of the Order in this country, and in order 
that he might prove by his presence the strong attachment subsist- 
ing between the members of that body over which he presides,” &e 

One is here provokingly reminded of Lord Burleigh’s nod, and 
the elaborate interpretation of its significance. 

The morning sermon on the same occasion is thus recorded : 

‘“ His lordship, having divested himself (?) of his mitre and cope, 
proceeded to the front of the arch ; and, having given his text, pro- 
ceeded” | again| “to address the assembled congregation in a sermon 
of the most thrilling eloquence, and breathing throughout a spirit of 
the most fervent piety.” 

After this, one is at a loss to know what is left for the evening 
preacher, in order that the equilibrium may be duly maintained. 
But our reporter is equal to the task : 

“At the close of Vespers, the Right Rev. Doctor —— preached a 
sermon fraught with eloquence, learning, and research of the most 
profound character.” 

Now in all seriousness, Mr. Editor, these things are utterly un- 
worthy of us, unworthy of our press, unworthy of the distinguished 
persons whom they publicly compromise, unworthy, above all, of our 
high and most holy religion. It is a style of composition popularly 

called by a name which refers its origin to the pantry and the servants’ 
hall. Weare amone the first to deride it in the columns of the J/orn- 
ing Post or of the Court Journal: yet, if it displease us where duchesses 
only are the sufferers, what ought we to think of it where Bishops and 
priests are the victims? True, the exposure is honourable, the infliction 
benevolent, and the assailants our kind friends. but it is poor com- 
fort that our pillory is a cage of gold, and the missiles with which 
we are pelted not stones but st igar-plums. This incessant strain of 
flattery and bombast tends to derade the loftiest of all subjects to 
the vulgarest of levels, and to surround the most genuine of causes 

with an atmosphere of glitter and pretentiousness. To suppose it 
otherwise than an annoyance to the good and humble men for whose 
honour it is sincerely, but most erroneously, intended, would be a 
downright insult to their understandings and a severe reflection 
upon their sanctity. Intelligent and discriminative praise is a gain 
to any one ; but these stereotyped eulogies and amiable platitudes 
have no effect but to lower the dignity and impair the office of 
public criticism. 

Your obedient servant, 


Sept. 10th. ONE WHO HAS SUFFERED. 
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THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 


Str,—I cannot but observe, to begin with, that our prospects would 
indeed look extremely gloomy if the fate of the splendid empire of 
the Danube depended only upon human support, if it was not se- 
lected by Providence for the accomplishment of a special mission. 
But that Austria has a special mission, [ am persuaded, not only by 
her past but also by the present, and more especially by one very 
singular sign of the times. Our age has a peculiarly diabolical cha- 
racter. The moral as well as the material world seems to gape, 
and exhibits the influence of the demon. It is an age of lies ; not 
of lies which strive to disguise themselves under the mantle of truth, 
but of hes which proclaim themselves naked and triumphant to the 
world, Although in recent times much has been done in Austria 
which must please the rabble of Europe, both high and low, there is 
nevertheless no corner of the earth where some calumniator may 
not be found who is ready on every occasion to vent his wrath 
on the Austrian government. The ministers may do what they 
will ; they may be liberal and may favour the Jews as much as they 
like, yet Austria is, and ever will remain, for such men, an object 
of malignant hatred. 

Whence arises this singular phenomenon? It is because the 
devil smells a rat, and has an inkling of the special destination of 
the country. Hence the fury of his accomplices against Austria. 

You will judge from the foregoing that my picture of the internal 
affairs of Austria can be by no means a cheering one. 

If you should ask me what we are aiming at here, what are 

‘eally our intentions, I could not give you a satisfactory reply. I 
doubt, indeed, whether any one is in a position to answer such an 
inquiry. The acts of the new ministry have, up to the present time, 
been only a series of blunders. After the disastrous issue of the 
war, for which they are mainly responsible, every child might have 
foreseen that all the revolutionary elements would rise to power. 

sut instead of grasping the reins of government with a firm hand, 
they let them loose, and promised reforms without having a distinct 
notion of what they were to grant. ‘Then, before any thing had 
been done towards a new organisation, they demolished what re- 
mained of the old, and frequently destroyed the good as well as 
what was evil and decayed. Every thing was thrown into a pro- 
visional state by the removal of officials on all sides, both high and 
low ; by showing an intention of suppressing sometimes one office, 
sometimes another,—to-day the administration of a province, to- 
morrow that of a circle, then that of a district, —the act spasmodically 
following the will. We are still in the same position, and this in 
such a way as has never happened in any other state, except during 
a period of revolution. Every official considers himself only pro- 
visionally in office. It became, however, soon evident, that it was 
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an impossibility to carry out this policy of destruction ; it was 
abandoned ; insecurity of so many livelihoods, the uncertainty as 
to the immediate future, still remains. No condition is more dan- 
eerous for a state than that in which nobody knows what is to be- 
come of him. 

It is true, constructive efforts have been made, but destructive 
tendencies have hitherto predominated. These efforts have con- 
tinually failed. The communal laws were first taken in hand, and 
confidential persons were appointed to deliberate upon them. Many 
talkers and much noise came of it. The result was, that the con- 
viction gained ground that the proceedings of government were 
utterly impracticable. After the experiment of reconstructing from 
below had, as it was supposed, miscarried, an attempt was made to 
begin the building at the top. The Reichsrath, or Council of the 
Empire, was strengthened, and was received, when it met together, 
with an energetic address from the Emperor. The diet can accomplish 
much for the good of the empire, but it has already, in consequence 
of its own measures, been resisted and opposed vigorously by the 
ministry. <A diet has been promised to the Hungarian agitators. 
if this does not obtain twice as much power as the Reichsrath, the 
ifungarians will contemn it. Buta Reichsrath so constructed would 
be quite impossible. We are cast from wave to wave without any 
prospect of a satisfactory settlement ; one half-measure supersedes 
the other without any definite plan. Like a giddy person, the go- 
vernment yields to every shock. 

The Hungarian question throws most light on our situation. 
The object of the Hungarians is separation from the monarchy. 
The nobles and the revolutionary party agree in this ; the ignorant 
masses follow the impulse. Say what they will, the Hungarian 
agitators will not be satisfied until they have either been put down 
by the sword, or until the present tie existing between Hungary 
and Austria is dissolved, and a mere personal union of the crowns 
substituted. Concessions do not content them, but only encourage 
fresh demands. The Protestants have found how much may be ob- 
tained by obstinacy. Iam no enemy of Hungarian nationality, 
but am compelled to pass the severest judgment on the Hungarian 
nobles. ‘They vaunt their attachment to the dynasty, but history 
tells a different tale. They spend their lives in dissipation, fre- 
quently with an utter contempt for the commonest heathen morality. 
What confidence can one have in the public power should it fall 
into such hands ? 

The German element in Austria comprises every thing that in 
the eyes of history is worthy of a representation. As in Italy, so 
in Hungary, the war-cry against the Germans has only been arti- 
ficially created ; we are already far advanced in this. The Hun- 
garian agitators are masters of the situation. Goluchowsky, a Pole 
to the backbone, is minister of the interior. What may be expected 
when we consider that the man who supplanted Hiibner because he 
had conferred with Hungarian maguates, has already far outstripped 
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Hiibner in Magyar sympathies? The time may come in Austria 
when to be of German origin may pass for levis macula, and Ger- 
man tendencies for macula trreparabilis. 

The blame for the present state of affairs is exclusively laid on 
the mistakes of the former ministry, whilst it is principally owing 
to more recent blunders. I am not the panegyrist of the former 

government. It bears the serious responsibility of having for ten 
years left the empire in a provisional state, and it is answerable for 
this, even if it could show that it was forced to inactivity. But the 
former system pursued at least the grand fundamental idea of the 

unity of the monarchy. Its ablest men looked upon this as the only 
anchor of hope ; and this idea is undoubtedly of vital importance, 
and has real chances of success. It must, however, be thoroughly 
understood and clearly defined. Such a clear definition must be the 
first stone of the giant structure of a new Austria, and henceforth 
nothing ought to be surrendered of what has been recognised as 
essential to the unity of the empire. Beyond what is absolutely 
required for this great end, there is an exceedingly wide field for 
independence. The foundations having been laid for unity, sepa- 
rate administration, and in some cases even separate legislation, 
may be liberally conceded to the provinces. ‘This is the course to 
be pursued. God grant that it be followed at last. 

The Concordat has not as yet been attacked ; but, I fear, it will 
not escape. It annoys the Jews and the whole intellectually dege- 
nerate mob; and the Jews are in Austria a public power. //or- 
yibile dictu! We owe this gift principally to Bruck and Golu- 
chowsky. Bruck, the champion of Liberalism, thought that by 
emancipating the Jews money might be extracted from their pockets 
for the new loan ; but he was terribly mistaken. Goluchowsky, 
on the other hand, who was hated by all classes of society for his 
rough despotic manners, was anxious to make himself popular with 
one class at least. The Jews were a terrible scourge of the country 
before their emancipation ; what will happen now that the mon- 
archy has been thrown open to them for plunder it is impossible to 
foretell. I cannot doubt but that the end of it will bea great catas- 
trophe. Austria, who hitherto has had no poor peasants, will in 
certain provinces have more than any other country in the world, 
and they will some day take their revenge on the Jews and on the 
government. 

It is not unlikely that severe trials are near at hand for Austria. 
The heaving of the revolution is still on the increase. If it is vie- 
torious in Italy, which to all appearance is most probable, the storm 
will rage against us. Venice we could easily master, but will our 
hands be free? It is no use deceiving ourselves. The Hungarian 
movement has long been advanced as far as in 1848 ; its aim is the 
same now as then. In spite of every concession, it does not dimi- 
nish, but increases, and strikes deeper and deeper root. The enemies 
of Austria know this better than I. Ifa war with Italy should 
break out, I am certain that a rising will take place in Hungary. 
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The chief blame would fall on those who call themselves Hungarian 
nobles ; but they will meet with their due. 

You will consider this a melancholy picture, and our prospects 
terribly gloomy. Deus providebit. I can assure you the turn things 
have taken in Europe has never surprised me. Hitherto the revo- 
lution had begun in the streets. The devil couid not help seeing at 
last that he would never succeed in this way. Whoever has observed 
the times, their want of character, and inability to learn, which is 
shown on every occasion, must admit that although the revolution 
was crushed on the barricades, it was not only not destroyed there, 
but has been since on the increase. One man, daring and bold and 
armed with great power, is able to kindle it all over the world. He 
is the author and the master of our present position. 

How will the revolution be quelled? Certainly not through 
crowned heads, or the coalition of the powers ; there is no prospect 
of this. What throne is there which does not suffer by the revo- 
lution either from within or without? It must be defeated by 
itself. The people must suffer greatly; their purses must be emp- 
tied, their natural rights be curtailed to such a degree that they 
can scarcely call their breath their own ; ; they must be stirred up 
by the most daring attacks on their social freedom, their innermost 
convictions, and especially their faith. Should God then raise a 
man upon a great throne in Europe, the world will fall at his feet. 

No man loves Austria more sincerely than 1 do, no man has 
served her with greater zeal. But to you who look around for a 
throne that shall stay the revolution by the irresistible union of 
might and right, and for a nation that shall uphold the cause of 
Catholic society,—to you I send the warning, that if you trust in 
Austria, you lean on a broken reed. Two things attract you to- 
wards her: you believe that by reviving the institutions of old 
times she may be able to stand powerful and yet decentralised be- 
tween the states that are crushed by absolutism and the states that 
are dissolved by revolution ; and you believe that the Concordat has 
given her the first place among Catholic nations, and the best foun- 
dation of a religious regeneration. Put no reliance on either hope. 
The Josephine absolutism and the Revolution of 1848 have disabled 
us politically. We possess neither the notion nor the conditions 
of a good system of administration ; we have lost both the memory 
and the substance of self-government, and this is not an age where 
that loss can be easily repaired. Without that, without constitu- 
tional safeguards, it is doubtful whether the Concordat can ever be 
executed in its integrity, and it is certain that its existence will 


never be secure. 
M.v. L. 
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Development of Christian Architecture in Italy. By W.S Okely, 
M.A. (London: Longmans.) This book is the result of a three years’ 
tour in Italy, devoted entirely to the architecture of the country. 
At first, the number of styles appeared so great that the writer had 
very slight hopes of classifying them, much less of making his classes 
correspond with the dates of the buildings. But after having seen 
and noted a great number of buildings, he found that if he took the 
ancient basilica as the simplest expression of the style, the different 
phases of it grew naturally out of this germ by the development of 
difterent members of the original type ; afterw: ards, on arranging the 
buildings according to chronological order, he found that. though 
his various classes often overlapped one another in time, so that 
one was often contemporaneous with another, yet upon the whole 
his classification coincided with the chronological development. 

The characteristics by which the varieties of Italian architecture 
are classified are not as palpable as those which so naturally dis- 
tinguish our Gothic architecture into its great divisions. In Italy 
they are rather connected with the sections of piers, and such-like 
parts, than with any striking differences in the arrangement of 
masses. Yet in Italy, as w ell as over the Alps, there was the same 
tendency to suppress the horizontal and to develop the vertical sys- 
tem of ornamentation, as time went on. but in Italy, with some 
few exceptions, this vertical system never exercised such an influ- 
ence over the whole mass as it did in the Gothic with which we 
are more familiar. We do not find the same picturesque multi- 
plicity of parts, or the same contrasts of light and shade, which the 
profuse use of mouldings and tracery produces in the Northern 
Gothic. On the other hand, we see large uncut planes, only deco- 
rated with mosaics or frescoes; pier-arches of immense span, and 
too high to leave room for triforium or any adequate clerestory. 
English architects, says Mr. Okely, may be disappointed with all 
this, but they have no business to criticise hastily, or to reckon the 
Italian Gothic as a bad imitation of our own, The men who built 
those immense structures were artists unrivalled in their day, and 
it is not to be supposed that the peculiarities which they voluntarily 
adopted were the results of mere blundering, or inability to imitate 
the models they had proposed to themselves. They must have 
been the results of a perception of beauty, of which our architects 
have not yet acquired the feeling. Their conception of architectural 
excellence lay in the boldness pr roduced by simplicity of ornament, 
and the repose resulting from a complete comprehension of the de- 
sign, as opposed to the mystery which our architects sought to 
produce by multiplying the parts. It will be worth while for our 
architects to submit to learn something even from buildings which 
do not come up to their standard of excellence, and not to consti- 
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tute themselves the absolute judges of matters of taste which have 
never yet been reduced to rule. 

We heartily agree with these sentiments of Mr. Okely, and 
rejoice to see that the best E nelish architects are giving proof of 
tie deep impression which the beauties of Italian Gothic have made 
upon their minds. Mr. Okely’s book will do much to advance this 
movement. With regard to the technical part of his work, we 
may almost say that he has done for Italian ecclesiastical architee- 
ture what Rickman did for that of our own country. 

The T'yrolese Patiiots of 1809. By the author of “ Du Guesclin.” 
(Londen: Burns and Lambert.) If this littie book were not so ex- 
cellently put together as it is, we should be very glad to recommend 
it on the ground of the ¢ xvod feeling which shines through even its 
title. In an age when nation: ality is turned to unpatriotic uses, it 
is not unnatural that the Catholic reaction should sometimes also 
assume an unpatriotic hue, and that we should appear to forget that 
patriotisin is among the Christian virtues. Indeed, we have some- 
times heard it seriously argued that, since no theological treatise 
speaks of this virtue, theology does not recognise it ; but if theology 
does not argue about the virtue, it presupposes it, and takes it for 
granted, as appears in the following extract from Cardinal Gerdil, 
as quoted by Dr. Ward. 

“Tt is just and honourable to prefer the love of God to the love 
of a creature ; it is unjust and dishonourable to prefer the love of a 
creature to the love of God. It is just and honourable to preserve 
one’s country when one can; it is unjust and dishonourable to 
betray it. Now I say, that the preference of God to creatures is 
invested with an eternal necessary character of justice and honour ; 
and on the contrary, that the preference of the creature to God is 
necessarily and eternally unjust and base ; that the efforts we make 
to preserve our country also bear this character of justice and 
honour ; and on the contrary, that treason to our country is eter- 
nally and necessarily unjust and base.” 

The passage is curious, and shows that if the virtue has not been 
much spoken about, it is not because it has not been recognised. 
Indeed, patriotism without religion is a thing which it is impossible 
to conceive. No people have exhibited it more nobly, or under 
circumstauces more trying, than the Tyrolese. They are a primi- 
tive people even now, though few are living who can remember the 
creat war of which thie is ‘the best E nelish narrative, and though 
the presence of a large army during several years after 1848, when 
Tyrol was the cite adel of It: ily, did much to demoralise the country. 
Even patriotism is with them a superstition. Near the old castle 
of Ambras, a mile or two from Innsbruck, the first Tyrolese fell 
fighting against the armies of the French republic during the revo- 
lution: ary war. Their graves are in an open space of the pine-forest, 
a little way up the mountain, overlooking the beautiful valley of the 
Inn, which was the scene of so many after-conflicts. In that solitary 
place the country people may still be often seen upon their knees 
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praying, not for the brave men who fell there, but imploring their 
intercession, in full confidence that those who died for the independ- 
ence of their country died with the privilege of martyrdom. The 
memory of the war of 1809 is still vivid in the hearts of the people. 

There is a song which the Tyrolese Jiiger still loves to sing by ‘the 
watch-fire at night, and which it is hard for a stranger to hear 
without emotion : it is the death-song of Hofer, and the chorus 
repeats his dying prayer: “God bless the Kaiser Franz, and bless 
the land Tyrol ! ‘a 


To revert to the subject with which we began this notice. 

The superstition of patriotism is not confined to the Tyrolese 
peasant. In the church of Santa Croce, in the polished city of 
Florence, there was last June a mass sung for the youths who had 
fallen in the engagements of Curtatone and Montanara against the 
Austrians in 1848. The church was ornamented in the usual way 
with wreaths and inscriptions, one of which ran as follows: “ O 
Brothers, who did seal your political faith with your blood, obtain 
for us all the virtues nece: sary to gain the favour of the Almighty 
in our efforts to achieve the liberation of Italy.” The paregyric of 
these young saints of patriotism was pronounced by the Canon 

sruno Bik inchi, member of the Cruscan Academy. It was a stirring 
piece e of oratory, intended to prove that patriotism and dying for 
one’s country is a virtue as really recognised in the Seripture as in 
the works of secular philosophers and moralists ; that the barbarous 
Teutons had no right within the bounds of the noble Latin races ; 
and that the Italian warriors who fell fighting against them thereby 
not only deserved well of their country, but of God also. “God, 
the Fountain of Justice, has blessed them, and now surrounds them 
with His mercy, because they died for justice’ sake, and justice is 
ever the cause of God.” 

It is no wonder that the orthodox publications of Italy protest 
against all this exaggeration, especially when it finds its way into 
church, and makes itself heard during the divine offices. Oh the 
other hand, it is no less certain that, by a too exclusive reliance on 
foreign bayouets, the orthodox party has deeply wounded the spirit 
of patriotism, and that it will have to suffer from a reaction which 
it has itself provoked. Nothing can be more fatal than the divorce 
between Italian religion and cng which has been forced on 
by a fatal chain of cire: amstances, ever since the reaction set in 
against the present Pope’s first series of reforms, 


The reward of their glorious fidelity has been, that so much reli- 
ance has been placed upon it that nothing was done to secure or to 
reward it. No territory of the Austrian dominions has suffered 
more by the introduction of the modern system of government than 
Tyrol ; nowhere are the complaints more loud or more just. It is 
important, however, to remember, that a few years before 1809 the 
Tyrolese were as disaffected as the Belgians. They maintained for 
a time towards the Emperor Joseph almost as threatening an atti- 
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tude as afterwards against Bavaria ; and soon after the beginning of 
this century they sent an energetic protest to Vienna. Their discon- 
tent was often loudly expr essed during the war. Some wars are 

carried on by and on behalf of the covernment, some by the people. 
All the wars against France until 1809 were affairs of State ; but 
the war ofthe Austrians in 1809, inspired by the example of Spain, 
Was a national resistance. The whole army that fought at Aspern 
was animated with the spirit of the Tyrolese. All the Austrians 
would have fought like them ifthe nature of the country had allowed 
of it. But the government, which did so little for Tyrol, had a mis- 
giving about popular enthusiasm, and was afraid of an indefinite 
movement which it might be unable to control. They preferred to 
make terms with the French to making terms with their own 
people. and were more ready to sacrifice a province than an institu- 
tion of the empire. Accordingly, from the beginning the Archduke 
was anxious for peace ; when peace was made, the policy of the 
cabinet again became master of the popular agitation ; and when 

in 1813, Austria threw her sword into the scale against Napoleon, 
the people had no part in the great enthusiasm of northern Ger- 
many, and the army had a very small part in the glories of that 
campaign. It is wonderful to note how that which hath been is 
the same thing as that which shall be. In 1805 the Austrians 
fought and were beaten at Austerlitz; the Prussians were not 
ready. But in 1806 the Prussians had their turn, and were beaten 
at Jena. Then, in 1809, the Austrians were in arms once more, but 
the Prussians were immovable ; and when all Germany rose in 
1813, it was doubtful for months whether Austria would join them. 
The examples of the great war are more faithfully followed by the 
Germans than by England. 

In case the accomplished author of this book should continue 
to pursue the subject, we may observe that the book may be still 
further enriched from several recent publications of great import- 
ance, founded on the official documents of the time. 
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Parliamentary Business. 


Own 28th August the session of Par- 
liament was brought to a close, and 
the following prorogation speech was 
read by the Lord Chancellor : 

** My Lords and Gentlemen,—We 
are commanded by her Majesty to 
release you from further attendance 
in Parliament, and at the same 
time to convey to you her Majesty's 
acknowledgments for the zeal and 
assiduity with which you have ap- 
plied yourselves to the performance 
of your important duties during the 
long and laborious session of Parlia- 
ment now about to close. 

‘** Her Majesty commands us to in- 
form you that her relations with 
foreign Powers are friendly and sa- 
tisfactory; and her Majesty trusts 
that there is no danger of any in- 


terruption of the general peace of 


Kurope. Events of considerable im- 
portance are, indeed, taking place in 
Italy; but ifno foreign Powers in- 
terfere therein, and if the Italians 
are left to settle their own affairs, 
the tranquillity of other states will 
remain undisturbed. 

‘*’The proposed conferences on the 
subject of the cession of Savoy and 
Nice to France have not yet been 
held. But her Majesty confidently 
trusts that in any negotiations that 
may take place, full and adequate ar- 
rangements will be made tor secur- 
ing, in accordance with the spirit 


and letter of the ‘Treaty of Vienna of 


1815, the neutrality and indepen- 
dence of the Swiss confederation. 
That neutrality and independence 
were an object to which all the 
Powers who were parties to the 
Treaties of Vienna attached great 
importance, and they are no less im- 
portant now than then, for the gene- 
ral interests of Europe. 

‘‘ fer Majesty commands us to 
assure you that the atrocities which 
have been committed upon the Chris- 
tian population in Syria have in- 
spired her Majesty with the deepest 
grief and indignation. Her Ma- 
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jesty has cheerfully concurred with 
the Emperor of Austria, the Empe- 
ror of the French, the Prince Regent 
of Prussia, and the Emperor of 
Russia, in entering into an engage- 
ment with the Sultan, by which 
temporary military assistance has 
been aifurded to the Sultan, for the 
purpose of reéstablishing order in 
that part of his dominions. 

**We are commanded by her Ma- 
jesty to inform you that her Majesty 
greatly regrets that the pac ific over- 
tures which by her Majesty's direv- 
tions her Envoy in China made to the 
Imperial Government at Pekin, did 
not lead to any satisfactory result, 
and it has therefore been necessary 
that the combined naval and mili- 
tary forces which her Majesty and 
her ally the Emperor of the French, 
had sent to the China Seas, should 
advance towards the northern pro- 
vinces of China, for the purpose of 
supporting the first demands of the 
Allhed Powers. 

‘‘ Her Majesty, desirous of giving 
all possible weight to her diplomatic 
action in this matter, has sent to 
China, as special ambassador for this 
service, the Earl of Elgin, who ne- 
gotiated the Treaty of ‘Tien-tsin, the 
full and faithful execution of which 
is demanded from the Emperor of 
China. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons,—Her Majesty commands us 
toconvey to you her warm acknow- 
iedgments for the liberal supplies 
which vou have granted for the ser- 
vice of the present year, and for the 
provision which you have made for 
those defences which are essential 
for the security of her dockyards 
and arsenals. 

‘** My Lords and Gentlemen, —- Her 
Majesty commands us to express to 
you the gratification and pride with 
which she has witnessed the rapid 
progress in military efficiency which 
her Volunteer forces have already 
made, and which is highly honour- 
able to their spirit and patriotism. 

‘* Her Majesty has given her cor- 
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dial consent to the Act for amalga- 
mating her local Huropean forces in 
India with her forces engaged for ge- 
neral service. 

‘ Ifer Majesty trusts that the ad- 
ditional freedom which you have 
given to commerce will lead to fresh 
development of productive industry. 

** tler Majesty has given her ready 
assent to several measures ol great 
public usefulness, 

“The Acts for regulating the re- 
lations between landlord and tenant 
in Ireland will, her Majesty trusts, 


remove some fertile causes of dis- 
agreement, 
*'The Act for amending the law 


which regulates the discipline of her 
Majesty’s navy has established salu- 
tary rules tor the 
justice by courts-martial, and for 
maintaining good order in the naval 
service. ‘The Act bearing upon en- 
dowed charities will give means for 
a less expensive 
the property of charities, and for the 


speedy and economical settlement of 


disputes affecting such property; 
while, by another Act, relief has 
been afforded to her Majesty’s Ro- 
man Catholic subjects, with regard 
to their charitable endowments, 

** Several other Acts have been 
passed for legal reform, which must 
lead to the more satisfactory adimin- 
istration of justice. 

*‘Iler Majesty has observed with 
deep satisfaction the spirit of loyalty, 
otorder, and of obedience to the law, 
which prevails among her subjects, 
both in the United Kingdom and 
in her dominions beyond sea; and 
her Majesty has witnessed with 
heartfelt pleasure the warm and af- 
fectionate reception given to his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
by her North-American subjects. 

** You will, on returning to your 
several counties, have duties to per- 
form scarcely less important than 
those which have occupied you dur- 
ing the session of Parliament; and 
her M: ajesty fervently prays that the 
blessing of Almighty God may at- 


tend your efforts, and euide them to 
the attainment of the Objects of her 
constant solicitude—the welfare and 
the happiness of her people.”’ 

Before it was well over the session 
had become a bye-word for the va- 
ricty of its interminable discussions 


administration of 


administration of 
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and the paucity of its legislative re- 
sults; and had it not been _ pro- 
tracted to a length beyond all or- 
dinary precedent, scarecly any of the 
measures enume rated in the proroga- 
tion speech could have formed a 
topic of congratulation or remark. 
U ndoubtedly the creation of new 
laws is not in itself, and of necessity, 
a geod; and the demand on our ‘A 
gislature for **more work and less 
talk’’ is, to a great extent, like other 
popular watch-words, a thoughtless 
and cuckoocry. But still, when the 
epilogue can but “run smooth over 
the grave of great hopes’’ which the 
prologue has excited, and an almost 
barren session hurries in its last hour 
through a batch of important enact- 
ments, and then hands over to its 
successor half the business it was 
itself intended to complete, there is 
no room any longer to deny the exis- 
tence of aserious evil, and it becomes 
necessary to consider the cause from 
which it springs, and, if possible, to 
discover a remedy. 

Of course, if the position of partics 
were more clearly defined, and the 
tone of their leaders higher, one 
obvious cause of the evil would be 
removed, It would no longer be pos- 
sible for the House of Commons to 


devote itself, night after night, to 
the discussion of a reform which 


both sides are more or less pledged 
to support, and both more or less 
anxious to avert. Debate would re- 
sume its proper function as the 
means to a decision, instead of a sub- 
stitute for it, and orators would be 
more anxious to secure that convic- 
tion which is won by brevity and 
point, than to veil their own legisla- 
tive cowardice under a network of un- 
meaning talk. But this is a consum- 
mation of which unhappily there are 
no present signs;and if we are to 
find a remedy at all, we must seck 
one not dependent on it. 

This condition, at least, is fulfilled 
in a proposal which has been strongly 
urged of late by those who regard all 
unpopular opinions as necessarily 
croichets, and all minorities as ipso 
Their notion is simply 
to give the majority in all cases an 
absolute power of closing the discus- 
sion, and to withdraw, or at all events 
vreatly abridge, those opportunities 
which the practice of the Ilouse of 
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Commons now affords for the intro- 
duction of casual topics, especially 
on the motion for adjournment. No 
one would attempt to deny that the 
present latitude is open to abuse, and 
is not infrequently abused, Lut the 
rights of minorities are too impor- 
tant to be surrendered fur such a 


ry’ ° _.. . 
eause. ‘Their recognition is not 
merely a guarantee of liberty; ina 


sense, it is liberty itself; and we 
could scareely take a surer step in 
the direction of despotic government 
than by subjecting the expression of 
political opinion to the control of 
numerical majorities, That abun- 
dance of the heart to which the 
mouth gives utterance has always 
been the marvel cf sophists; and it 
is but natural that as speech becomes 
more and more dissociated from con- 
viction in the minds of public men, 
they should chate under the perti- 
nacity of an opposition which seems 
to them to invoive little more than 
a war of empty words. Politicians 
vho have no higher aim than to re- 
present, day by day, the phases of 
a superticial popular opinion, would 
of course find no embarrassment in 
‘restrictions which could never apply 
to themselves ; but the maintenance 
of all institutions or usages which 
protect the perfect freedom of politi- 
cal discussion, is the interest of every 
man who beheves that it may ever 
be a duty to force new truths on un- 
Willing ears, or to defend old ones 
against heavy odds. 

At the recent mecting of the Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social 
Science, Lord Brougham gave pro- 
mincnee to a suggestion which is not 
open to these objections. ‘* At pre- 
sent,” he said, ‘“*there are in the 
Commons eigiiteen questions which 
must be put, besides all those in 
committee, before a bill can pass 
and be sent to the Lords; and upon 
each question a debate of any length, 
on any matter connected, or sup- 
posed to be connected, with the sub- 


ject, may be raised. Is it not plain 
that the whole matter might be as 


thoroughly discussed as is desirable 
upon much fewer questions on the 
three readings and on the vote to 
pass, and perhaps on the leave to 
bring in?” 
multiplying questions is not to in- 
crease the aggregate amount otf dis- 
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cussion, but to lengthen the period 
over which it extends ; and this was 
a very important safeguard in times 
when communication between differ- 
ent districts was comparatively slow, 

and public opinion, therefore, difti- 
cult to ascertain. But the news- 
paper, the railway, and the electric 
telegraph, now combine to make the 
proceedings of Parliament almost in- 
stantaneously known, in all their ful- 
ness, throughout the country; and 
the same agencies which thus supply 
the data for public opinion serve also 
to hasten its formation, and reflect 

its judgment on the House of Com- 
mons with increased rapidity, as well 
as with greater exactness and force. 
The circumstances, therefore, which 
formerly rendered it desirable that 
the process of legislation should be 
a slow one have, to a large extent, 
ceased to exist; and there seems to 
be no sufficient reason why we should 
not dispense with formalities which 
served their end weil enough while 
it needed their service, but which 
have no present aptitude for fulfill- 

ing their traditional purpose, and in- 

cidentally involve us in scrious in- 
convenience. 

But the true root of the evil lies 
deeper than the region of legislative 
forms. It is that tendency which 
Parliament shares in common with 
almost all central authorities to ex- 
tend its cognisance to affairs which 
are properly amenable to interior or 
local jurisdiction only. More and 
more each session, the business of the 
HTouse of Commons progresses to- 
wards an absorption of every cause 
which can interest or concern the 
subject It has reeently taken up 
into itself the detailed regulation of 
Indian affairs, and at home its sha- 
dow seems gradually lengthening 
over our whole social existence, 
From the canons of the turf and the 
minutiz of artistic study, to the con- 
struction ofa railway or the improve- 
ment of a picr, there is scarcely a 
question which is not now in danger, 
at some stage or other, of having to 
undergo p: rliamentar Y manipulation, 
The necessary result is seen in atwo- 
fold inefficiency,—a capricious and 
disappointing mismanagement of the 
questions with which the supreme 
legislature not adapted to deal, 
and a slovenly treatment, if not a 


is 
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simple neglect, of those which pro- 
perly belong to it. 

And this centralising system is not 
only a direct waste of time and en- 
ergy, but it reacts very injuriously 
on the House of Commons itself, and 
involves a further waste by its indi- 
rect consequences, For while Par- 
liament consents to transact mere 
trivial local business, it is only 
natural that it should be inundated 
by the agents of mere trivial or local 
interests; and these men, quite in- 
capable as politicians, and possessing 
no consideration except among their 
own constituents, are eager to make 
speeches which they fancy will dis- 
tinguish them at home, and create a 
high impression both of their energy 
and parliamentary position. ‘Thus 
the number of speakers is increased 
without any adequate motive, while 
the character of the debates is propor- 
tionately deteriorated; and the House 
of Commons finds that it has only 
taken petty business out of the hands 
of its proper managers, in order to 
surrender to them a share, greater 
or less according to circumstances, 
in the discussion and determination 
of national interests. 


The 


The Volunteer reviews held by the 
Queen in Hyde Park and at Edin- 
burgh, and the meeting of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association on Wimble- 
don Common, struck a chord which 
has been vibrating through the coun- 
try during the two months of the 
recess. Lord Derby led the way by 
gathering together 11,000 of the 
Lancashire Volunteers for a review 
at Knowsley ; and inspections, biv- 
ouacs, sham-fights, and prize shoot- 
ing matches have since followed 
one another in rapid succession in 
most of the more important coun- 
ties. The proficiency in drill and 
rifle practice displayed on these oc- 
casions seems to have far surpassed 
the expectation of military men, 
though, in fact, it was only a natu- 

ral result of the hard and steady la- 
bour which the Volunteers have, as 
a body, undergone, brought to bear 
on the intelligence of the classes 
from whom they are mainly drawn. 
No reasonable person ever doubted 
that average Englishmen of the up- 
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per and middle classes were capable 
of being soon converted into the rank 
and tile ofas fine an army as any the 
world can show. But though we 
might all become good soldiers with- 
out any serious difficulty, the various 
gatherings of Volunteers have shown 
that it is quite another thing to be- 
come good officers, in the absence of 
that training which is afforded in the 
regular army by the traditional rou- 
tine of the camp and barrack. Ilere, 
froma military point of view, is the 
ereat desideratum of the V olunteer 
service. ‘The Government have all 
along done something to supply the 
want, by temporarily attaching any 
Volunteer officer who might desire 
it to a regiment of the lie, or em- 
bodied militia, or to the artillery at 
Woolwich. But few officers com- 
paratively have availed themsclves 
of the arrangement, partly, perhaps, 
because they could not do so with- 
out neglecting their necessary avo- 
cations, and partly because they are 
not quite sensible enough of their 
own military shortcomings. The 
appointment ‘of adjutants, paid by 
the Government, both to large corps 
and to administrative brigades and 
battalions, is a further provision, and 
a very important one, in the same 
direction. But it can only operate 
slowly; and a considerable time 
must yet, in all probability, elapse 
before we shall be able to feel the 
same confidence in the efficiency of 
the Volunteer officers as we can now 
do in that of their men. 

Meanwhile there is a rock ahead 
which it will require foresight and 
care to avoid. It is easier to get 
large sums together once, for the 
starting of an enterprise, than to ob- 
tain small ones, year by year, for its 
support; and our Volunteers will 
best consult the interests they have 
at heart, by practising from the com- 


mencement a rigid economy in all 
their financial arrangements. There 


may be particular exceptions to the 
rule; but, as a rule, all luxuries, 
appropriate or inappropriate, — costly 
uniforms, bands, colours, the whole 
paraphernalia of holiday soldicrirg, 
are things which a Volunteer corps 
should avoid. ‘They have in them- 
selves but a small attraction, and add 
nothing to the efficiency of the 


corps; and if they do not result in 
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actual pecuniary embarrassment, at 
all events they hinder what is now 
by far the most important part of the 
movement —lits extension to the class 
of artisans. It is necessary not to 
recruit our Volunteer force trom the 


ranks which provide the material of 


the regular army and militia; but, 
short of this, its foundation cannot 
be too’ broadly laid. For it has a 
political as well as a military signifi- 
cance. In idea, it is not one class 
arined against another, but the na- 


tion armed against its foes 5 and if 


it is true to this idea, it must in prac- 
tice draw the different ranks of our 
socicty together, and unite them in 
tie interchange of mutual sympa- 
thies, and in the prosecution of a 
common aim, 


The Prince of Wales tr Canada. 


On the 20th September, at Hamil- 
ton, the Prince of Wales bade fure- 
well to the Canadians, and _ pro- 
ceeded, by Windsor and Detroit, on 
his visit to the United States. W ith 
the exception of some disreputable 
scenes at Kingston, where Orange 
loyalty chose rather to brawl round 
the picture of an extinct sovereign 
than to receive a visit from the heir 
and representative of the reigning 
one, and at ‘Toronto, where the 
same delicate sentiment was dis- 
played in an attempt to drag the 
Prince by main torece under an 
Orange arch, his progress has been 
an uninterrupted succession of en- 
thusiasuc welcome on the one side 
and gracetul recognition on the other. 
The acts of receiving and answering 
congratulacory addresses, reviewing 
troops, Visiting institutions, shooting 
down rapids, whirling round ball- 
rooms, laying first stones, and clench- 
ing last rivets, are not exactly the 
material of which history is made; 
but in this case they have an ex- 
ceptional interest, as the indication 
of something deeper than them- 
selves; and it is satisfactory to no- 
tice the contrast in which a foreign 
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writer has placed them with the in- 
cidents of recent lnpe rial progresses 
through the possessions of a neigh- 
bouring power. 

Travelling in a colony which en- 
joys the ful Hest measure of se lf-go- 
vernment, the Prince of Wales has 
not come in contact with the agents 
of a central bureaucracy, whose ofli- 
Clal duty is to promote demonstra. 
tions of loyalty, and whose chance 
ot promotion depends on their suc- 
cess in the attempt. In every case 
the welcome given him has been 
spontaneous; aud if those who or- 
ganised it have done so in anticipa- 
uon of any reward, it must neces- 
sarily be a reward at the hands, not 
of the Home Government, but of 
their own countrymen, who alone 
possess the power of giving it. Nor 
is there less to gratify us in the 
nature of the homage which our 
Canadian fellow-subjects have ren- 
dered to the Prince. ‘They have not 
parodied the language ef devotion in 
his honour, or told him that the 
seasons are dependent on his will. 
But they have received him as men 
wno know that the royalty they 
welcome is based on the recognition, 
not the abdication, of their rights, 
and who teel that the rule under 
which they live is compatible with 
their own self-respect. ‘he compo- 
sition of the Canadian people 1s a 
sufficient proof that ours is not the 
only race which is capable of appre- 
ciaung the supremacy of law, and 
reconciling it with the enjoyment of 
‘iberty ; and while the events of the 
Prince’s tour furnish a gratifying 
evidence of the good feeling which 
pervades the colony with respect to 
the mother-country, they may also 
inspire a confidence that in future 
years, When the tie which now unites 
us is severed, it will be apparent on 
both sides that the period of English 
rule in Canada has been employed 
in training a great and free people, 
anxious to obtain our alliance and 
not unworthy to receive it. 
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Italy; - and the Pontifi fical States. 


While Sicily was being lost to the 
Neapolitan Bourbons, disorder was 
invading the continental dominions 
of the King of Naples. When Gari- 
bildi first landed at Marsala, the 
King consulted the Count de Cham- 
bord, the head of his family, and 
the Emperor Napoleon IIL. on the 
course that he ought to take. The 
former advised him to make no con- 


cessions while Catiline was at the 
gate, but to mount his horse and 
lead his army against Garibaldi; 


the latter advised him to grant a 
constitution, But his ministers were 
only halt faithful to him, or else 
mere empirics, quite incapable of 
carrying out the machinery of their 
mi iwnificent promises, and therefore 
obliged to substitute tine words and 
rhetorical proclamations for action, 
while they yielded to every fresh 
dem: and of the Jtalianissimi. The 
oniy men who had their wits about 
them were the members of the Com- 
mittee of Union, who were well or- 
geanised and up to their work. 

In Calabria, where Garibaldi pur- 
posed to land, all the upper classes 
were attached to his cause; while 
the lower classes, though not un- 
faithful to their king, took advan- 
tage of the confusion, which his 
muinisters had introduced, to refuse 
the payment of any taxes whatever. 
‘he police were abolished, and the 
national guard substituted; but they 
were unorganised and unarmed; and, 
in consequence, the roads were in- 
fested with robbers, and nothing but 
confusion prevailed in the towns, 

During the night of the 18th of 
August, Garibaldi landed in Cala- 
bria; after his troops had disem- 
barked, his vessels were fired upon 
by the Neapolitan cruisers. On the 
2ist he attacked Reggio. The Nea- 
politan forees shut themselves up in 
the citadel, and the next day they 
capitulated. ‘The royal intendant 
of Potenza proclaimed the fall of 
the Bourbons, made himself dictator 
of the province of Basilicata, and 
ealled on the inhabitants to arm. 
‘The Neapolitan troops were betrayed 
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either by the treachery of their gene- 
rals—one of whom, however, Bri- 
ganti, they shot for his pains—or by 
their own cowardice, and either de- 
serted to the enemy or dispersed, 
The approach of Garibaldi seemed to 
act like a chemical solvent on the 
troops; they disbanded without a 
blow being struck. At Naples the 
ministry became teebler every day, 
and though the state of siege had 
been proc laimed, the Unionist Com- 
mittee printed and published what- 
ever they chose: indeed, their acts 
seemed to be almost as official as 
those of the ministers. Every body 
did as he chose, and let others do 
the same. The fleet let Garibaldi’s 
ships pass; the national guard let 
the liberals alone; the army did not 
interfere with the national guard, 
nor the ministers with the army, nor 
the king with the ministers. If Na- 
ples was quiet, it was only because 
the army feared the people, and the 
people the army; it was only the 
equilibrium of terror, 

At this time some Piedmontese 
Bersaglicri, who were, of course, ae- 
cidentally at Naples, were beaten by 
the royal troops, and furced to reém- 
bark. Villamarina, the Piedmontese 
ambassador, dem: inde d = compensa- 
tion; the king granted whatever was 
required, ‘The Count of; Syracuse, one 
of the king’s uneles,—his other uncle, 
Aquila, had already played a trai- 
tor’s part, and was in Paris,—wrote 
to him to advise him to follow the 
example of the Duchess of Parma, 
to reiease his subjects from their 
oaths of allegiance, and to throw 
himself into the arms of Picdmont. 
After this the Count retired to 'Tu- 
rin. The king, thovgh surrounded 
with royal state, and with ambassa- 
dors from all the powers accredited 
to him, saw his crown played for by 
four competitors, just as if he was 
non - existent. Garibaldi already 
called mimself Dictator of the wo 
Sicilies; Victor Emmanuel was styled 
King of Italy; Prince Murat mo- 
destly put forward his claim; and 
Mazzini cried out to the Italians to 
remember him and his party,—* the 
conscience of Italy,” as he eile’ 
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himself, that conscience which had 
doomed the Austrian occupation, 
and the Papal and Neapolitan go- 
vernments, to perdition. 

In the beginning of September, 
the insurrection had reached to the 
‘Yerra de Lavoro, north of Naples ; 
the king was concentrating the 
troops that remained faithful to him 
at three points, Naples, Salerno, and 
Gaeta. But Garibaldi knew well 
the yalue of these demonstrations. 
Ile wrote to his supporters in Naples 
that they might expect him by the 

7th or 8th of the month, Onthe 6th 
he was at Eboli, near Salerno, when 
the king, finding that all his officers, 
and even his family, were deserting 
him, concentrated what troops re- 
mained faithful to him around Ca- 
pua, behind the Volturno, and re- 
tired on board a Spanish vessel 
to Gacta. Most of the ambassadors 
followed him. His fleet, which had 
offered to escort him to Gaeta, with 
the exception ef ene vessel, aban- 
doned him. 

On the 8th, Garibaldi, almostalone, 
entered Naples, and was received 
with extraordinary demonstrations. 

‘The entrance of Garibaldi into 
Naples was the concerted signal for 
a movement of far deeper signifi- 
cance. When the Emperor ot the 
French was making his tour, he re- 
eeived at Chambery, Aug 28, the 
visit of MM. Farini and Cialdini, 
who were sent to compliment him 
on the part of the king of Sardinia. 
Nobody supposed that this was all; 
people talked of the interview of Ca- 
your with the Emperor at Plombi¢res 
in 1858, followed by the war of Italy ; : 
of the interview of Pepoli with Na- 
poleon at Paris, followed by the 
breach of the conditions of Villa- 
franca, and the annexation of the Ro- 
magnas, ‘Tuscany, Parma, and Mo- 
dena to Piedmont. ‘They knew that 
this present interview meant some- 
thing. ‘The patriots of Turin openly 
declared that the very day that Gari- 
baldi entered Naples, the Marches 
and Umbria would be invaded by the 
Piedmontese. A letter from Rome 
in the Ami de la Religion, Aug. 31, 
proves that the same expectation 
reigned there. In spite of al! that the 
government of ‘lurin had done to 
prevent the invasion of the States by 
volunteers from Genoa or from the 
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Tuscan frontier, it was suspected at 
Rome that ‘the revolutionists only 
waited for the triumph of Garibaldi 
at Naples to invade the States; and 
that this would be done at several 
points at once, so as to render it im- 
possible for the little army of the 
Pope to protect all the frontiers at 
once.’ 

Lamorici¢re made the dispositions 
he thought best to hold in check the 
invasion which he expected. He 
divided his little army into detach. 
ments for garrison duty, and leit 
them in the several strong points, 
while he supervised the whole, and 
directed very severe measures to be 
at once taken in case of any demon- 
stration. As soon, however, as the 
cue was given by Garibaldi entering 
Naples, Cavour sent an ultimatum, 
dated Sept. 7, to Cardinal Antonelli, 
in which he observed, that ** the col- 
lecting bodies not composed, like the 
armies of all civilised governments, of 
the citizens of the country, but of 
men of different languages, nation- 
alities, and religions, 1s a deep offence 
to the public conscience of Italy and 
Kurope. ‘Their necessary want of 
discipline, the inconsiderate conduct 
of their leaders, the provocations 
which they parade in their proclama- 
| tions, produce a most dangerous fer- 
mentation ;’’ for these and other rea- 
sons ** the royal troops have received 
orders to prevent these mercenaries 
from using violence to repress any ex- 
pression of sentiment in the Marches 
and in Umbria.’” After this Cavour 
invites Cardinal Antonelli immedi- 
ately to disarm and dissolve these 
bodies, 

‘This was an extraordinary letter ; 
it was no real ultimatum, for it did 
not profess to make any conditions ; 
the troops had received the order, 
and indeed they were over the fron- 
tiers before Cardinal Antonelli had 

read the communication, For betore 
smalvaadies ndum was delivered by M. 
Minerva at Rome, Fanti with 25,000 
men had passed the tronticrs of Um- 
bria, and Cialdiii with many 
invaded the Marches, in the difierent 
towns of which revolutionary de- 
monstrations had been 


made, and 
promptly checked by the Papal 
| trcops. 
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General 


This was the preconcerted 
pretext for the invasion. 
Fanti had written to Lamoriciere ou 
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the 7th that he had orders to occupy 
the Marches and Umbria in case 
the Papal troops *f used violence to 
repress any demonstration in the na- 
tional sense,”’ 

Considering, however, the Papal 
general received the following letter 
trom the French ambassador at Ronie, 
dated on the same day, Sept. 7:— 
** Tinform you by the Emperor’ s or- 
ders that the Picdmontese will not 
enter the Roman States, and that 
20,000 French are about to occupy 
the different places of those States, 
Make, then, all your dispositions 
against Garibaldi.—Le Duc de Gra- 
mont :’’—itis not very surprising that 
he did not attend to the advice of 
Fanti, or disquiet himself about his 
threats. But the invasion had been 
planned long before, had been ap- 
proved by Napoleon at Chi nbery, 
and had been explained by the fol- 
lowing proclamation of Victor Em- 
manuel to his troops. 

‘You are about to enter the 
Marches and Umbria, in order to es- 
tablish civil ordcr in the towns now 
desolated by misrule, and to give to 
the pecple the liberty of expressing 
their own wishes. You will not tight 
against the armies of any of the Pow- 
ers, but will free those unhappy Ita- 
lian provinces from the bands of fo- 
reign adventurers which infest them, 
You do not go to revenge injuries 
done to me and to Italy, but to pre- 
vent the popular hatred from un- 
loosing itself against the oppressors 
of the country. 

‘By your example you will teach 
the people forgiveness of offences, 
and Christian tolerance to the man 
who compared the love of the Chris- 
tian fatherland to Islamism. 

* At peace with all the great Pow- 
ers, and holding myself aloof from 
any provocation, I intend to rid Cen- 


tral Italy of one continual cause of 


trouble and discord. I intend to re- 
spect the seat of the chict of the 
Church, to whom I am always ready 
to give, in accordance with the allied 
and friendly Powers, all the guaran- 
tees of independence and security 
which his misguided advisers have in 

vain hoped to attain for him from the 
fanaticism of the wicked sect which 
conspires against my authority and 


against the liberties of the nation. 
** Soldiers, I am accused of ambi- 
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tion. Yes, I have one ambition, and 
it is to reéstablish the principles of 
moral order in Italy, and to preserve 
Europe from the continual dangers 
of revolution and war.”’ 

At the same time the government 
addressed a memorandum to its di- 
plomatic agents, explaining its rea- 
sons for entering the Roman States. 
It was dated Sept. 12. 

‘The peace of Villafranca, says Ca- 
vour, assured to the Italians the 
right of disposing of their own fate, 
and so at once settled the destinies 
of much of Northern Italy. But it 
left Venetia, most of the Roman 
States, and Naples, untouched. Ve- 
netia, as long as it continues in its 
present state, will ever preventa set- 
tled peace; yet as Lurope cannot 
just now allow a great war, the Ve- 
netian — must be postponed. 
As tor Naples, the king, who had for 
a whole year resisted the friendly 
advice of Piedmont, and of France 
and Eneland, has succumbed to a 
revolution which is not less legi- 
timate than those of the Romagna 
and the Duchies. As soon as Sic iy 
and Naples are incorporated, like 
them, monarchical government will 
have cured its sore place, and reyo- 
lutionists will no longer have a ficld 
for their anarchical action. 

The Roman government has not 
only refused all coGperation with the 
unitarian movement of Italy, but has 
also made use of its spiritual power 
to oppose it. Especially it has ap- 
pealed to the fanaticism of certain 
unenlightened classes of society to 
raise an army of strangers; for it is 
the only government reduced to 
maintain its authority by * forcign 
mercenaiies, blinded by fanaticisin 
or eiticed by the bait of promises 
which could not be fultilled, except 
by throwing whole provinces into 
distress,’ 

This provokes great indignation in 
Italy, and much ‘sympathy with the 
people of Umbria and tne Marches. 
The Piedmontese government has, 
however, hitherto prevented any dis. 
organised attempt to liberate them. 
But now the increasing irritation 
could only be restrained by force, 
and the revolution triumphant at 
Naples, could no longer be stopped 
by the barrier of the Roman States. 
Volunteers by thousands would flock 
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to Umbria and the Marches, and 
if the Piedmontese government re- 
mained passive it would place itself 
in direct opposition with the nation, 
and the generous outburst would de- 
generate into anarchy; the revolu- 
tion would assume a new character, 
and the people would probably re- 
new the excesses of the first French 
Revolution. 

‘Therefore, to invade the Roman 
States is the king’s duty to Italy, 
which has intrusted him with the 
tusk of directing the movement, and 
to Europe, which expects him to 
prevent it from degenerating into 
anarchy and disorder. ‘To fulfil this 
double duty, he at once granted the 
prayer of the deputations froin Um- 
bria and the Marches, and at the 
same time sent the ultimatum to 
Rome; on the refusal of Rome to 
comply, the royal troops crossed the 
Pap: al frontiers, The memorandum 
concludes : 

“'The royal troops will scrupu- 
lously respect Rome and the terri- 
tory which surrounds it: the ‘y would 
lend their support, should it ever be 
wanted, to preserve the residence of 
the Holy Father against any attack 
or menace, for the government of the 
king will always know how to conci- 
liate the great interests of Italy with 
the respect due to the august Chicf 
ot Religion, to whom the country is 
sincerely attached. 

‘*In acting thus it has the convic- 
tion of not hurting the feelings of 
enlightened Catholics who do not 
contound the temporal power, with. 
which the Court of Rome has been 
invested during a period of its his 
tory, with the spiritual power, which 
is the eternal and immovable basis 
of his religious authority. 

‘But our hopes go still farther. 
We have contidence that the spec- 
tacle of the unanimity of the patriotic 
sentiments which now burst forth 
throughout the whole of Italy, will 
remind the Sovereign Pontiff that he 
Was some years ago the sublime in- 
Spirer of this great national move- 
ment. ‘The veil which counsellors, 
animated by mundane interests, had 
placed over his eyes will fall, and 
then, recognising that the regenera- 
tion of It: ily i is a decree of Povidenc e, 
he will become once more the father 
of the Italians, as he has never ceased 











to be the august and vencrable Fa- 
ther of all the faithful’ 

It is instructive to compare the bru- 
tality of the language of the procla- 
mation of the king—language which 
even the Times calls “ bitter and acri- 
monious,’’ more so than even befits a 
declaration of war—with the smooth 
hypocrisy ofthe memorandum. It had 
been long before agreed, that as soon 
as Naples had tallen the Koman 
States should be invaded ; for it was 
expected that when Naples had fallen 
the king would have no other place 
to make a last stand. So when that 
event occurred the Piedmontese hur- 
ried over the Papal frontier, to pro- 
tect the Holy Father trom an incur- 
sion of the Garibaldians, irom whom, 
without their interference, he would 
have been effectually protected by 
the Neapolitan troops behind the 
Volturno. But as the tardy valour 
of the King of Naples spoiled the 
verisimilitude of this excuse for the 
lawless invasion of the Papal States, 
another excuse was quickly devised, 
Garibaldi and Cayour quarrelled ; 
Victor Emmanuel was beginning to 
find his general to be no longer a 
subordinate or a subject, but a com- 
petitor. Ife was daily gaining the 
influence that Piedmont was losing 
and he was deserting the monare hic: “i 
party and allying himself with the 
Mazzinians. Abandoning all pru- 
dent councils, he declared that he 
would never allow the ‘Two Sicilies 
to be united to the kingdom of North- 
ern Italy till he could a iim the 
unity of all Italy from the Capitol of 
Rome. He would immediately at- 

tack Rome in spite of its being occu- 
pied by the French, and would then 
lead his victorious bands against Ve- 
nice, before he would allow the an- 
nexution to take place. ‘The drivel- 
ling folly of this bluster proves that 
it could never have been meant se- 
riously. But it did well enough to 
make believe that the lberal cause 
in Italy was running an immense 
risk, and that self- preservation en- 
titled Victor Emmanuel to take steps 
which no other pretext could tor a 
moment excuse. So the tarce of 
Garibaldi’s difference with Cavour, 
and of his republican leanings, was 
sedulously kept up, in order to show 
how necessary it was that a settled 
authority should interpose between 
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the Dictator of Naples, and Rome 
and Venice, which he coveted. 

The French government was not 
behind the Picdmontese in acting its 
part in this miserable comedy. ‘The 
Moniteur of September 14 announced 
the withdrawal of the French am- 
bassador from Turin, But no one 
supposed that this meant that Na- 
poleon seriously denounced, or even 
disavowed, the conduct of the poach- 
er for whom he had so effectually 
watched. It was simply alittle dust 
thrown at the eyes of Europe, not 
with the expectation of duping us, 


but simply to keep up the forms of 


lecency, and to keep open a back- 
door for retreat, if it should ever be 
his interest to change his policy to- 
wards Piedmont and Italy. More- 
over, the Emperor sent back General 
Goyon to his post at Rome, from 
which ke had been removed a short 
time before; this, which seemed to 
promise an active intervention in 
favour of the Pope, was only, indeed, 
intended to deceive the Roman go- 
vernment still more fatally, in making 
them rely on French intervention. 
While diplomacy was thus amus- 
ing itself, Fanti in Umbria and Cial- 
-_ in the Marches were gaining < 
ics of easy triumphs over the little 
saan which Lamoriciére had left 
in the mouldering fortresses of the 
various towns. At Perugia General 
Schmitt and 1600 soldiers were taken 
prisoners ; at Spoleto a portion of the 
Irish brigade under Major O'Reilly 
had to capitulate, after such resist- 
ance as circumstances permitted, 
sy the 18th Cialdini had taken all 
the towns up to Ancona, which he 
and Fanti nearly invested, and was 
in a strong position at Castelfidardo. 
Laimoriciere, with 5000 men, was 
marching towards Ancona, when he 
found himself in front of Cialdini’s 
army of 25,090 or 30,000. ‘There was 
nething to be done but to capitulate, 
or to cut his way through. lle de- 
cided on the latter course, and ordered 
General Pimodan to lead the attack. 
‘vhe troops of Pimodan were the 
Franco-Belgie brigade, some Swiss, 
and some Italian regiments. The 
jirst did their duty nobly, lost 101 
killed, and their brave general ; the 
second did nothing; the Italiane 
turned traitors, and fired on their 
comrades. 


Lamoriciére, sceing that 
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nothing could be done with such an 
army, decided on making a rush for 
Ancona, and succeeded in reaching 
it, with about twenty horsemen, in 
order to conduct its defence. The rest 
of his army either made for Loreto, 
where it capitulated the next day, or 
dispersed among the mountains. 

The garrison ‘of Ancona consisted 
of about 8000 men; but the town 
was invested by the united forces of 
Cialdini and Fanti by land, and by 
the united Neapolitan and Pied- 
montese fleet, under Admiral Persano, 
by sea (for Garibaldi had given the 
Neapolitan fleet to the Piedmontese 
admiral on his arrival in Naples on 
the 8th, and it was immediately taken 
round to Ancona). The Papal gene- 
ral did all that could be expected, 
but was obliged to capitulate on the 
28th. ‘Thus melted away this Papal 
army, which was first suggested by 
the Congress of Paris tn 18456, an d 
realised chiefly by the energy of 
Mer. Merode, at the cost of 7,000,000 
scudi to the Roman coffers. Cial- 
dini, in his despatch about the affair 
of Castelfidardo, qualified the bravery 
of the French Papal troops as fury 
and fanaticism, and the conduct of 
Lamoriciere as cowardly, From the 
first, Cavour gave the cue for the tone 
of all the Sardinian literature of the 
it was to be ironical and con- 


war ; 
temptuous; to raise the laugh against 
the vanquished, and to cover the 


victims of the duplicity of Napoleon 
and Cavour with ridicule. Perhaps 
this mockery has had the effect of 
making others unduly magnify the 
exploits of the Papal troops. Gene- 
ral Fanti’s detailed report of the cam- 
paign was published in the 7vmes of 
October 20, and gives full credit to 
the valour of the Papal soldiers. 

In this report there is no mention 
of the Sardinian occupation of Vi- 
terbo, Civita Castellana, and the 
other towns which General de Noue 
had been authorised to guarantee to 
the Pope. ‘The fact that they 
were seized, not by the Sardinian 
regulars, but by the free corps under 
Masi; who had, however, to restore 
them to the occupation of the French 
after about a fortnight, when the 
French garrison of the Roman States 
had been raised to upwards of 20,000 
men. The Giornale di Roma declares 
that the restoration of the Papal 
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functionaries was received with en- 
thusiasm; but a correspondent of 
the Weekly Register (October 20) 
confirms the account given in tne 
Times that it was effected amidst the 
energetic protests of the population, 
iuany of whom emigrated, while 
many of the rest signed petitions to 
Victor Emmanuel and to Napolcon 
III. to save them from what they 
considered the misfortune. 

All these events very nearly deter- 
mined the Holy Father to leave 
Riome. He had been repeatedly 
urged to do so by Lamoriciére ; and 
now the violence of the Sardinians 
and the hypocrisy of the French 
seemed almost a clear call to free 
himself, while yet he might, from 
their thraldom. <A well-informed 
contemporary, bitterly hostile to the 

-apal government, gives the follow- 
ing account of the conduct of M. de 
Gramont during this erisis. ‘ On 
the news of the invasion of the Papal 
states, the French ambassador flew 
to the Vatican. ‘There he made such 
spontaneous and distinct assevera- 
tions of his sovereign’s determination 
actively to interfere by force of arms 
in the Pope's beha.f,” that Cardinal 
Antonelli’s shrewd scepticism was at 
length shaken. It was announced 
that the French Emperor, indignant 
at the outrage committed by Pied- 
mont, was prepared to oppose it by 
force of arms; that already a complete 
rupture between the former allies had 
been publicly declared,andthatalarge 
Frencharmy was actually despatched 
for Rome, thence to operate against 
the invaders.’’ ‘This was not merely 
whispered into the Pope’s ear, ‘it 
was bruited about with an ostenta- 
tious and immoderate publicity.” 
When the hollowness of all this ap- 
peared, and the Pope called on M. 
de Gramont for a categorical decla- 
ration of the intentions of France, 
the ambassador was perplexed, and 
had to beg the Pope to stay his de- 
parture till his secretary could con- 
fer with the Emperor. M. de Ca- 
dore returned with a reinforcement 
of 10,000 men to General Goyon, 
and these have reoccupied Viterbo, 
Orvieto, and some other revolted 
towns. And the fact that the Pope 
has not left Rome, but has only for 
a time (?) withdrawn his nuncio from 
Paris, leaves room to suspect that 
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the Emperor has still found means 
of getting his assurances believed, 
that he means to continue the occu- 
pation of the territory which is now 
in his hands. 

Sept. 18, Cardinal Antonelli ad- 
dressed a protest to the foreign repre- 
sentatives at Rome, demanding the 
assistance of their sovereigns to de- 
fend the Roman States against the 
usurpations of the Piedmontese, and 
declaring that ‘the principles of 
order, justice, and morality, which 
all princes should defend for their 
own interests, give him confidence 
that they will sect bounds to the 
spirit of usurpation, which tramples 
on all law, and employs arms to ex- 
cite disorders in foreign states, in 
order to consummate the spo)iation 
of the legitimate authority.” 

Ten days later, Sept. 28th,the Holy 
Father pronounced an allocution, in 
which, after a sketch of the beginning 
of spoliation in consequence of the 
French war last year, he defends his 
use of foreign troops. None, he 
says, can refuse to a legitimate go- 
vernment the right of enlisting fo- 
reigners, especially to the com- 
mon Father of the faithful, who 
cannot decline to receive into his 
ranks those who wish to defend the 
Church. ‘The concourse of foreign 
Catholics is chicfly due to the as- 
sailants of the Roman _ temporal 
power; the whole Catholic world 
wis indignant at the aggression, and 
the movement which produced the 
enrolment of so many soldiers was 
completely voluntary. These soldiers 
are not mercenaries; indeed, many 
of them, both Italians and others, 
had determined to serve entirely 
without pay; and the false accusa- 
tions of their barbarity are entirely 
unproved. 

The Papal government had no 
suspicion of invasion, since it had 
received the assurance that the Pied- 
montese troops were approaching, 
nut as invaders, but to protect its ter- 
ritory from disorderly bands. Gene- 
ral Lamoriciére was of the same 
opinion, and therefore, when he found 
he had to measure his army against 
the army of Piedmont, instead of 
against free corps, he had no other 
course open to him than the one he 
took. ‘The Pope then acknowledges 
the bravery of his troops, and ex- 
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presses his deep sympathy with those 
who had suffered. 

The Iloly Father energetically 
protests against the pretence of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, that his troops enter 
the Roman States **to reestablish 
the principles of moral order ;’’ on 
the contrary, they make war on the 
Church, imprison its ministers, drive 
the religious Communities from their 
monasteries, and seize the property 
of the clergy. ‘They found public 
schools of every false doctrine, de- 
stroy virtue, and turn the mysteries 
of religion into ridicule in their im- 
modest theatres, 

Therefore the Pope declared “all 
these acts null and of no effect,’’ and 
claimed, ‘fin the most urgent man- 
ner, the integrity of that temporal 
power which belongs to the Roman 
Church.’ Ile bitterly deplored that 
he was deprived of foreign assist- 
ance, in spite of “the reiterated de- 
clarations of one cf the most pow- 
erful princes of Europe ;’’ and de- 
clared that “the Sovereign Pontiff is 
reduced to the most painful embar- 
rassment forthe affairs of the Church, 
and cannot provide for it, since the 
principal road of communication with 
the different parts of the world is 
closed.”” Ile is therefore reduced 
**to the painful necessity of thinking, 
even in spite of himsclt, of adopting 
opportune resolutions to save his 
dignity.’ 

ile then deplores the “ disastrous 
and pernicious principle of non-in- 
tervention, proclaimed by some go- 
vernments and tolerated by others, 
even in the extreme cases of ageres- 
sion of one state on another: thus it 
secures lmpunity and license for the 


illegal invasion and spoliation of the 


rights, properties, and domains of 


others.’” And yet the Piedimontese 
are allowed with impunity to violate 
the principle ; for their troops aid in- 
surgent populations to expel their 
legitimate princes, and so * foreign 
intervention is only permitted in or- 
der to excite and favour rebellion.” 
‘The present, he says, is a question 
of the principle of rebellion, and if it 
is once aflirmed, there is henceforth 
no security for any legitimate right, 
and the breach is opened to commu- 
nism. It is also a question of the 


violation of solemn conventions which 
guarantee the integrity and indepen- 
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dence of the Papal and other Euro- 


pean States; and it is a question of 


the destruction of a power which has 
been providentially employed as the 
security for the full liberty of the 
Pope in the exercise of his apostolic 
ministry, and which has kept him 
from being subject to the influence 
of any foreign power. 

Hence the Pope’s cause is inti- 
mately connected with that of all 
sovereigns, who will therefore doubt- 
less agree to protect him against 
‘the parricidal armies of a degene- 
rate son,” 

The Holy Father concludes with 
the prayer that trod would put to 
flight those who attack him, and 


humble and crush all the enemies of 
Ilis Church; and that the hearts of 


prevaricators may be changed by the 
Almighty power of Ris grace. 

The necessity of Piedmont occu- 
pying Umbria and the Marches, in 
order to defend the Pope and the 


French in Rome trom the attacks of 


the triumphant Garibaldians, was as 
prematurely as it was hypocritically 
determined. On the 19ti and 20th 
of September, the Neapolitans at- 
tacked Garibaldi’s men at Capua, 
and gave a good account of them. 
The correspondents of the papers 


described the panic and confusion of 


the free corps, especially the Sici- 
lians, as ridiculous; and if the Nea- 
politans had but known how to profit 
by the occasion, they might have 
marched quietly to Naples. But 
they lost the opportunity, and on 
the Ist of October Garibaldi, as- 
sisted by 1500 Sardinian regulars, 
managed, after two days’ fighting, to 
retrieve his damaged reputation in 
the battle of the Volturno, Never- 
theless, the King of Naples. still 
holds out at Gaeta, and the European 
Powers have nearly unanimously re- 


fused to recognise the blockade of 


that port, as proclaimed by the Pied- 
montese admiral, 

From the time that Garibaldi en- 
tered Naples, his political ideas have 
seemed to be bordering on sheer 
lunacy. There was a ministerial 
crisis every second day, and the re- 
publican and Piedmontese parties 
enjoyed a see-saw of power. ‘The 
apparent causes were the hostility 
of Garibaldi to Cavour and Napoleon 


for their transaction in the matter of 
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Savoy and Nice, and his personal 
friendship for Bert: mi, Crispi, Safh, 
and other leaders of the Republican 
section. It was noticed, however, 
that these changes of policy never 
for a moment disarranged the mili- 
tary combinations that had been 
agreed upon beforehand between 
Garibaldi and the Piedmontese gene- 
rals, and that the anarchy which pre- 


vailed at Naples in consequence of 


the total disorganisation of the go- 
vernment only served to present 
Victor Emmanuel to Italy and to 
Europe as the visible restorer of 
order. We suppose that the anti- 
Piedmontese attitude of Garibaldi 
was more or less a pretence. It was 
an attempt to enable Victor Em- 
manuel to play the same game in 
Italy as Napoleon III. hi id played 
in France in 1848. The antecedents 
of Napoleon III. were not such as to 
recommend him to the clergy of 
France; yet they hailed him as their 
defender against red-republicanism. 
‘The man who profited Ly that strange 
combination may have recommended 
his royal ally to bring about a similar 
one; and Victor Emmanuel may have 
supposed that the triumph of Gari- 
baldi as a Mazzinian leader would 
have struck such terror into every 
lover of order in Italy, that even the 
clergy would have hailed the Pied- 
montese kingas a deliverer. ‘This de- 
sign has not succeeded, and its failure 
leaves Victor Emmanuel, in the eyes 
of the clergy, guilty of the excesses 
of Garibaldi and his Mazzinian 
friends, as well as of his own. 

On the Ist of October Victor Em- 
manuel set out to visit his new plun- 
der; but we have had no accounts 
of the enthusiasm which marked his 
progress. On the 2d the Sardinian 
Chambers opened to discuss the Bill 
authorising the King’s Government 
**to accept and to establish by royal 
decrees the annexation of all those 
provinces of Central and Southern 
ltaly which freely, by direct and 
universal suffrage, may express the 
will of the people to be an integrant 
part ofour constitutional monarchy.” 

The message with which Cavour 
opened the session was remarkable ; 
among many important matters, it 
stated that affairs in Southern Italy 
must be managed as they were in 
the Duchies. eo W oe be to us, if 
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those people were long to continue 
in the uncertainty of a provisional 
rule. Disturbance and anarchy, 
which would soon break out, would 


disgrace the common country. ‘The 
great national movement would 


plunge both the newly-enfranchised 
provinces and those that have be en 
free for a year into extreme danger.’ 

The form of suffrage will be the 
same as it was in A‘imilia and Tus- 
cany. ‘The people will be asked to 
vote on annexation to Piedmont, yes 
or no; but no conditional vote will 
be accepted. ‘To accept annexation 
subject to any special condition is to 
give the new provinces power to 
impose their will upon the old, and 
to fetter the future organisation of 
the nation. 

The government are neither feder- 
alists norcentralisers; but they would 
prefer either system to one in which 
the provinces, though joined under 
the same sceptre, should, in the most 
important legislative matters, possess 
a power independent of Parliament 
and the nation, 

Cavour then alluded to Garibaldi's 
wish to delay the annexation of the 
Two Sicilies. For this, he says, there 
‘an be only one motive, namely, 
to avail himself of the revolution to 
accomplish the liberation of Italy. 
This is a deplorable error. When 
the opportunity of constituting a 
strong state of 22,000,000 It: lians is 
given, it is time to begin the work 
of internal organisation ; otherwise 
Europe will believe that revolution 
is not a means but an end, and pub- 
lic opinion will turn against the 
Italians. 

Garibaldi might have had reason, 
as long as the Two Sicilies were 
separated from Piedmont by the 
Marches and Umbria; but now, to 
make revolution permanent at Na- 
ples or Palermo will ensure the de- 
parture of power “ from the glorious 
hands of him who wrote on his stand- 
ard, ‘Italy and Victor Emmanuel,’ 
to those of men who substitute the 
dark and mystic symbol of sectarian- 
ism, ‘God and the people.’ ”’ 

The other question which parlia- 
ment had to decide was, whether it 
had confidence in the ministers, 
The debate, which closed October 
11, ended by the Bill passing by a 
majority of 299 against 6. During 
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the course of it, sundry indications 
escaped the speakers of their ideas 
respecting the part which Pied- 
montese policy would allow’ the 
Church to have in the new kingdom 
of Italy. ‘It is de-irable,’’ said 
one, ‘that the Pope should remain 
inl Italy, which would only reach her 
height of power and influence when 
means could be found tor letting 
the King and High-Priest of Italy 
ste toge ther in amity at Rome; the 
Capitol vieing with the Vatican in 
furthering the cause of true religion, 
and true civilisation and freedom,” 
Cavour summed up the discussion, 
and towards the conclusion of his 
speech avowed that he looked for- 
ward to Rome’s being the future eapi- 
tal of the kingdom; it would become 
so, not by the sword alone, but also 
by moral forces which will cause 
the conviction daily to gain ground 
in modern society, *feven in the 
great Catholic society,’ that freedom 


is highly favourable to the spread of 


true religious fecling. ‘There is at 
the prescit day a more lively and 
sincere religion in Piedmont than 
there was twelve years ago. The 
clergy may have tewer privileges, 
the monks may have diminished in 
number ; but true religion has more 


control over the minds and souls of 


our people than at the time when 
flattering the hicrarchy and hypo- 
critically going to church led men to 
public offices. . . When this opinion 
prevails generally, ... . the great 
majority of enlightened and sincere 
Catholics will acknowledge that the 
Pope may excercise his office in a far 
more free and independent manner 
when he is guarded by the love and 
affection of 22,000,000 Italians, than 
when defended by 25,000 forcign 
bayoncts.”’ 

On the 9th of October Victor Em- 
manuel addressed, from Ancona, a 
proclamation to the people of South- 
ern Italy. It was said at Paris to 
have been written at St. Cloud. 

On the 13th the Constitutionnel, a 
seml-oficial organ of the French 
Government, published an article 
on the invasion of Naples by Victor 
Emmanuel, of which the tollowing 


is a summary: 

The ereat guarantee of the free- 
dom of a nation is the sovereignty 
of states, residing either in the dy- 
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nasty that transmits it, or the people 
that delegates it. Within the bounds 
of the state, prince and people have 
to settle their disputes one with the 
other in perfect self-liberty. The 
state has a right to transfurm 
itself internally, and to change its 
dynasties, without other nenome 
thereby acquiring a right to intefere 
This is the new principle of non- 
intervention, 

Hence the Neapolitans had aright 
to make an internal revolution, and 
Garibaldi had aright to assist thein, 
even with his foreign partisans, be- 
cause they could not act as an 
external compulsion of the people. 
“It was not with his bands that he 
could conquer a people of 10,000,000 
men; he could oniy communicate 
his own passion to it,”’ 

The Piedmontese invasion, on 
the contrary, is a direct aggression 
against the sovercignty of another 
Siate. It was accomphshed without 
a declaration of war, and while the 
representative of the King of Naples 
was stillat ‘Turin. Moreover, it is 
contradictory to the principles which 
Piedmont laid down, when it de- 
clared that it should consider the 
entrance of the army of the King of 
Naples into the States of the Church 
as a violation of its neutrality, and 
when it invaded the Papal States 
on the pretext of their being de- 
fended by a force of foreigners. 

Further, Cavour attributed the 
invasion of the Papal States to the 
wish to prevent a revolutionary out- 
break there; and that step was a 
kind of coup détat against the in- 
fluence of Garibaldi. But the Pied- 
montese troops pass into Naples, 
not to combat, but to aid Garibaldi. 

Piedmont, then, is responsible to 
Europe, and Europe has jurisdic- 
tion in such cases of disturbance as 
these. France washes her hands of 
her ally. 

Tfowever just the logie of reason 
may be in this manifesto, it isat any 
moment liable to be crumpled up 
by the “logic of facts.’ Reasons 
are now good cnough for pricsts to 
‘‘fur their gloves’? with; but a Na- 
poleon is not a man 

‘To buckle in a wa'st most fathomless 


With spans and inches 50 diminutive 
As fears and reasons.” 
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Austria. 


The following are the heads of the 
new Constitution grapted by the 
Ewperor Francis Joseph to his sub- 
jects : 
Vienna. Sunday, Oct. 21. 

“The official Wiener Zeitung pub- 
lishes a manifesto of the Emperor 
iatroducing a charter (diploma), 
founded upon the basis of the Prag- 
matic Sanction, to be binding on ail 
heirs to the throne, to be drawn up 
for all the provinces, and to be en- 
rolled among the federal laws. 

* The charter announces that hence- 
forth the legislative power will only 
be exercised with the Cooperation 
of the provincial Diets as well as ot 
the Reichsrath. The number of mem- 
bers of the Jatter is to be increased 
t» 100 by councillors elected by the 
Provincial Diets. ‘The members are 
tu be distributed among the provinces 
in proportion to their extent, their 
population, and the am unt of their 
taXation, 

“The Ministries of Justice, Reli- 
gion, and the Interior, as universal 
central authorities, are suppressed. 

“The Court of Chancery is re- 
stored in Hungary, and one tor Tran- 
sylvania is to be established. 

“The Chancellor of the Hungarian 
Court is to be a member of the Mi- 
nistry. ‘Lhe atfairs of the other pro- 
vinces are to be represented in the 
imperial councils by a Minister of 
Stute. 

* A special Ministry is to be ap- 
pointed tur Public Instruction. 

“The judicial affairs of all pro- 
vinces not Hungarian are to be re- 
presented in the ministerial councils 
by the President of the Cuurt of Cas- 
sation. 

“The interests of national econo- 
my and cummerce are to be repre- 
sented in the ministry by a Minister 
of Commerce. 

‘The financial functions of the 
Reichsrath are to be considerably 
increased. The contracting of new 
and the conversion of existing loans, 
the mortgage and sale of the landed 
property “ot the State, are to be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Reichsrath. 

* The custums, coinage, all mone- 
tary matters, credits, the regulations 
for the issue of bank-unotes, postal, 
railway, and telegraph affairs, are 
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only to be treated by Government, 
with the cooperation of the Reichs- 
rath. Other legislative questions are 
to be reterred to the competency of 
the different Provincial Diets. 

“The treatment of general ques- 
tions relating to all non-Hungarian 
provinces is reserved for a conterence 
of the Councillors of the Empire (é. e. 
members of the Reichsrath) repre- 
senting thuse provinces, 

* As regards the representation of 
non- Hung: arian provinces, detailed 
instructions are to be given to the 
Ministers of State, on the basis of 
local self-government and the repre- 
sentation of all classes and interests 
in the Provincial Diets. 

* The early presentation of provin- 
cial regulations, drawn up according 
to these principles, and the convocu- 
tion as soon as possible of the Pro- 
vincial Diets, is ordered, 

* The constitutional institutions of 
Hungary are to be reéstablished., 
The Hungarian Janguage is to be in- 
troduced as the offic al language in 
judicial, political, and administrative 
proceedings. ‘The University of ’esth 
is to be reupene d. 

“ The abulition of the personal ser- 
vices due to landlords, aud of the pri- 
vileges of the nobles as to the exemp- 
tion from the payment of taxes, is 
confirmed, 

* ‘The representation of all classes 
of the country in the Legislature and 
the Administration is to be established 
as a principle. 

“Tne convocation of the Hunga- 
rian Diet is to take place with the 
least possible delay, on which occa- 
sion the inauguration of the Charter, 
and the coronation of the Ewperor as 
King of Hungary, are to take place. 

” "The administrat on of justice is to 
be carried on in the pre ‘scribed man- 
ner, and onthe basis of the civil and 
penal codes until they are legally 
changed. 

“The Royal Curia in Pesth and 
the Stadthvldership in Buda are to be 
re esti ablished. 

As regards the claims of Hungary 
wal the Servian suijects of Austria 
for public rights, an Imperial Com- 
missioner has to be appointed to re- 
ceive communications fiom the most 
influential persons representing the 
ditlerent classes. The decision of the 
Emperor is reserved until the pre- 
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sentation of the Commissioners’ re- 
port. 

** Similar constitutional institutions 
are to be granted to ‘Transylvania. 
The relations of Hungary wi ith Cro- 
atia are to be settled by a joint re- 
prese ntation of those provinces.” 

These reforms were introduced by 
the following autograph letter of the 
Imperor Francis Joseph, in which he 
seems to say that the centralising 
policy of the last twelve years was 
only intended to answer a present 
difficulty, but was not to be the im- 
mutable rule for the government of 
Austria, 


“TMpertIAL MANIFEsTto —To MY 
PEOPLES. 

“When I mounted the throne of 
my ancestors the monarchy was ex- 
posed to violent concussions. 

* After astruggle, which was most 
painful to my feelings as a sovereign, 
it was requisite, as was the case in 
almost all the violently - disturbed 
countries on the European continent, 
to bring about a stricter concentra- 
tion of the power of government. ‘The 
welfare of the public in general, and 
the security of the peaceful inhabit- 
ants of the monarchy, rendered such 
a concentration of power absolutely 
necessary, as excited passions, and 
the painful recollections of the past, 
rendered the free movement of the 
various elements which had so re- 
cently been in conflict impossible. 

“It was my wish to learn the 
wishes and necessities of the various 
parts of the Empire, and I therefore, 
by my patent of the 5th of March 
1860, established and convoked my 
enlarged Reichsrath. 

“In consequence of the reports 
submitted to me by the same, I have 
onthis day found good to issue and 
promulgate a Diploma relative to the 
legal constitution of the monarchy, 
to the rights and position of the se- 
veral kingdoms and countries, and to 
a renewed ‘ guarantee’ for the repre- 
sentation of the legal tie of the whole 
monarchy. 

“T fulfil my duty as a sovereign by 
thus bringing into accord the tradi- 
tions, opinions, and lawful claims of 
my countries and peoples with the 





actual necessities of the monarchy; 
and with full confidence in the ma 

tured judgment and patriotic zeal of 
my peoples, I leave it to them to de- 
velop and strengthen the institutions 
which have been given, or restored, 
by me. [hope that these institutions 
will, by the favour and protection of 
the ‘Aimighty, prosper, and prove a 
blessing to the country; and I trust 
that Ile. in whose hands are the for- 
tunes of princes and nations, will not 
withhold His blessing from the mea- 
sures which [, in conscientious solici- 
tude, have taken for the welfare of 
my subjects. 

“Francis JOSEPH (M.P.). 
* Vienna, Oct. 20.” 


The Charter makes no pretence to 
logical consistence, or to any system 
it is founded on the historical rights 
of the various provinces, and recog- 
nises their different characters, with- 
out attempting to impose upon them 
a uniformity which they repudiate. 
The Reichsrath, with its freedom of 
speech and publicity of debate, seems 
destined to grow up into the main 
stem round which the various |icts 
will be grouped. It is quite a differ- 
ent body from the sham Legislative 
Body which is the Emperor's contri- 
bution to constitutionalism in France, 

It remains to be seen whether the 
Hungarians and the German liberals 
will receive these concessions as they 
deserve to be received, or whether 
they are so entirely sold to the revo- 
lution that they will, like the Italians 
in the Papal States, prevent any re- 
forms being carried out, in order that 
they may also prevent the consolida- 
tion of the Austrian Empire. 

A conference of the rulers of the 
three northern powers, Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, took place at War- 
saw on the 22d Oct. and following 
days. The personal reconciliation 
between the Emperors was complete, 
but all else was merely verbal; no 
protocols or treaties were the result 
of the meeting; and immediately after 
it Austria hasten ed to assure the Em- 
peror Napoleon that there was no 
intention of intervening in the affairs 
of Italy for the present. 
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